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MORE HULLAHBALOO. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Loud as from numbers without number. 
Mi.io0n, 


You may do it extempore, for it’s nothing but roaring. 
Quince. 


Amoncsr the great inventions of this age, 
Which ev’ry other century surpasses, 
Is one,—just now the rage,— 
Call'd ** Singing for all Classes” — 
That is, for all the British millions, 
And billions, 
And quadrillions, 


Not to name Quintilians, 
That now, alas! have no more ear than asses, 


To learn to warble like the birds in June, 
In time and tune, 
Correct as clocks and musical as glasses ! 


In fact, a sort of plan, 
Including gentleman as well as yokel, 
Public or private man, 
To call out a Militia,—only Vocal 
Instead of Local, 
And not design’d for military follies, 
But keeping still within the civil border, 
To form with mouths in open order, 
And sing in volleys. 















More Hullahbaloo. 


Whether this grand Harmonic scheme 
Will ever get beyond a dream, 
And tend to British happiness and glory, 
Maybe no, and maybe yes, 
Is more than I pretend to guess— 


However, here’s my story. 


In one of those small, quiet streets, 
Where Business retreats, 

To shun the daily bustle and the noise 
The shoppy Strand enjoys, 


But Law, Joint-Companies, and Life Assurance 


Find past endurance— 


In one of those back streets, to Peace so dear, 


The other day, a ragged wight 
Began to sing with all his might, 
“7 have a silent sorrow here !” 


The place was lonely; not a creature stirr’d, 


Except some little dingy bird ; 

Or vagrant cur that sniff’d along, 
Indifierent to the Son of Song ; 

No truant errand-boy, or Doctor’s lad, 
No idle Filch, or lounging cad, 

No Pots encumber'd with diurnal beer, 
No printer’s devil with an author’s proof, 
Or housemaid on an errand far aloof, 

Linger'd the tatter’d Melodist to hear— 
Who yet, confound him! bawl’d as loud 
As if he had to charm a London crowd, 

Singing beside the public way, 
Accompanied—instead of violin, 

Flute, or piano, chiming in— 


By rumbling cab, and omnibus, and dray, 


A van with iron bars to play staccato, 
Or engine obligato— 
In short, without one instrument vehicular 
(Not ev’n a truck, to be particular), 
There stood the rogue and roar’d, 
Unasked and unencored, 


Heard in that quiet place, 
Devoted toa still and studious race, 






Enough to split the organs call’d auricular! 
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More Hullahbaloo. 


The noise was quite appalling ! 
To seek a fitting simile and spin it, 
Appropriate to his calling, 
His voice had all Lablache’s body in it ; 
But oh! the scientific tone it lack’d, 
And was in fact, 
Only a forty-boatswain-power of bawling ! 


*Twas said, indeed, for want of vocal nous, 


The stage had banish’d him, when he attempted it, 


For tho’ his voice completely fill’d the house, 
It also emptied it. 
However, there he stood 
Vociferous—a ragged don! 
And with his iron pipes laid on 
A row to all the neighbourhood. 


In vain were sashes closed, 
And doors against the persevering Stentor, 
Though brick, and glass, and solid oak opposed 
Th’ intruding voice would enter, 
Heedless of ceremonial or decorum, 
Den, office, parlour, study, and sanctorum ; 
Where clients and attorneys, rogues, and fools, 
Ladies, and masters who attended schools, 
Clerks, agents, all provided with their tools, 
Were sitting upon sofas, chairs, and stools, 
With shelves, pianos, tables, desks, before ’em— 
How it did bore ’em! 


Louder, and louder still, 
The fellow sang with horrible goodwill, 
Curses both loud and deep, his sole gratuities, 
From scribes bewilder’d making many a flaw, 
In deeds of law 
They had to draw ; 
With dreadful incongruities 
In posting ledgers, making up accounts 
To large amounts, 
Or casting up annuities— 
Stunn’d by that voice, so loud and hoarse, 
Against whose overwhelming force, 


No invoice stood a chance, of course! 
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More Hullahbatloo. 


The Actuary pshaw'd and * pish'd,” 
And knit his calculating brows, and wish'd 
The singer ** a bad life’—a mental murther ! 
The Clerk, resentful of a blot and blunder, 
Wish’d the musician further, 
Poles distant—and no wonder ! 
For Law and Harmony tend far asunder— 
The lady could not keep her temper calm, 
Because the sinner did not sing a psalm— 
The Fiddler in the very same position 
As Hogarth’s chafed musician 
(Such prints require but cursory reminders) 
Ceme and made faces at the wretch beneath, 
And wishing for his foe between his teeth, 
(Like all impatient elves 
That spite themselves) 
Ground his own grinders, 


But still with unrelenting note, 
Though not a copper came of it, in verity, 
The horrid fellow with the ragged coat, 
And iron throat, 
Heedless of present honour and prosperity, 
Sang like a Poet singing for posterity, 
In penniless reliance— 
And, sure, the most immortal Man of Rhyme 
Never set Time 
More thoroughly at defiance! 


From room to room, from floor to floor, 
From Number One to Twenty-four 
The Nuisance bellow’d, till all patience lost, 

Down came Miss Frost, 
Expostulating at her open door— 

‘** Peace, monster, peace ! 

Where is the New Police! 
1 vow I cannot work, or read, or pray, 

Don’t stand there bawling, fellow, don’t! 
You really send my serious thoughts astray, 
Do—there’s a dear good man—do, go away.” 
Says he, “ I won't!" 
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More Hlullahbaloo. 


The spinster pull'd her door to with a slam, 
That sounded like a wooden d—n, 
For so some moral people, strictly loth 

To swear in words, however up, 

Will crash a curse in setting down a cup, 
Or through a doorpost vent a banging oath— 
In fact, this sort of physical transgression 

Is really no more difficult to trace 

Than in a given face 
A very bad expression. 


However, in she went, 
Leaving the subject of her discontent 
To Mr. Jones's Clerk at Number Ten ; 
Who, throwing up the sash, 
With accents rash, 
Thus hail’d the most vociferous of men: 
‘«Come, come, I say old fellow, stop your chant! 
I cannot write a sentence—no one can't! 
So just pack up your trumps, 
And stir your stumps—” 
Says he, “I shan’t!” 


Down went the sash 
As if devoted to ** eternal smash’”’ 
(Another illustration 
Of acted imprecation), 
While close at hand, uncomfortably near, 
The independent voice, so loud and strong, 
And clanging like a gong, 
Roar'd out again the everlasting song, 
‘*T have a silent soriow here!” 


The thing was hard to stand! 
The Music-master could not stand it— 
But rushing forth with fiddlestick in hand, 
As savage as a bandit, 
Made up directly to the tatter'd man, 
And thus in broken sentences began— 
But playing first a prelude of grimaces, 
Twisting his features to the strangest shapes, 
So that to guess his subject from his faces, 
He meant to give a lecture upon apes— 








































More Hullahbaloo. 





“Com—com—I say ! 
You go away! 
Into two parts my head you split— 
My fiddle cannot hear himself a bit, 
When I do play— 
You have no bis’ness in a place so still! 
Can you not come another day ?”’ 
Says he—* I will.” 


«“ No—no—vou scream and baw! ! 
You must not come at all! 


r ~ hi 
Ce ae ee ee 


You have no rights, by rights, to beg— 





You have not one off leg— 

You ought to work—you have not some complaint— 

You are not cripple in your back or bones— | 

Your voice is strong enough to break some stones” — 
t 


Says he—*‘ It aint!” 


| *‘T say you ought to labour! 

# You are in a young case, 

. You have not sixty years upon your face, 
To come and beg your neighbour ! 








And discompose his music with a noise, 





More worse than twenty boys— 
Look what a street it is for quiet! 
No cart to make a riot, 
No coach, no horses, no postilion, 
If you will sing, I say, it is not just 
To sing so loud.”—* Says he, «I MUST! 
I’m SINGING FOR THE MILLION !” 











EPIGRAM 
ON A LATE CATTLE-SHOW IN SMITHFIELD. 


Op Farmer Bull is taken sick, 
Yet not with any sudden trick 
Of fever, or his old dyspepsy ; 
But having seen the foreign stock, 

It gave his system such a shock 


He's had a fit of Cattle-epsy ! 
T. H. 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR’S OMNIBUS. 


GOOD LATIN NEFD NOT BE BAD LOYALTY. 


Wolsey certainly seemed disposed to arrogate to himself all the 
cardinal privileges to the neglect of the virtues, but he was not altoge- 
ther so presumptuous as he was painted by his enemies; and the sup- 
posed haughtiness, if not high treason, of his writing. 

“‘ Ego et rex meus”—(I and my king) only shows the ignorance of 
his accusers, and his own critical knowledge of the Latin language, 
which would not admit any other collocation of the words. 

Thus when Apuleius exclaims in his ‘* Apologia,”—‘* Hoc in me 
accusas quod ego et Maximus in Aristotele miramur ?”” The Scholiast 
explains, ‘* Non est arrogantise tribuendum, quod se ante Claudium 
Maximum Proconsulem nominet: ita enim et ratio et consuetudo 
Latini sermones postulabat.’””—(His thus naming himself before the 
Proconsul Claudius Maximus is not to be attributed to arrogance, for 
it was required by the form and custom of the Latin tongue.) 

So when the elder Vestris made use of the words, ‘* Moi et le Roi 
de France,” there was not the smallest arrogance or impropriety in the 
phrase, for he viewed himself as the recognised Dieu de la Danse, 
and reverentially placed the celestial before the earthly potentate. 


PUFFING. 


Some may have imagined, in their simplicity, that Sheridan in the 
‘* Critic,” had exhausted all the varieties of this multiform art, but expe- 
rience shows that we had formerly much more imaginative puffers than 
the modern dramatists. Richard Brinsley never dreamed of a para- 
graph like the following extract from the bookseller’s address to the 
reader, prefixed to the second part of Dr. Echard’s Works, published 
in 1697, and dedicated to the then Archbishop of Canterbury. 

‘“* And now, reader, tell me, art thou so void of all conscience, rea- 
son, and thy own benefit, as not to carry home this book? Read but 
five pages of it, spring and fall, and for that year thou art certainly se- 
cured from all fevers, agues, coughs, catarrhs, &c. Champ three or 
four lines of it in a morning, it scours and clarifies the teeth, it settles 
and confirms the jaws, and brings a brisk and florid colour into the 
cheeks. The very sight of the book does so scare all cramps, bone- 
aches, running gouts, and the like, that they wont come withina 
stone’s cast of your house. 

‘‘ Hast thou a wife and children, and are they dear to thee? Here’s 
a book for that dear wife and for those dear children, for it does not 
only sing, dance, play on the lute, and speak French, ride the great 
horse, &c.; but it performs all family duties. It runs for a midwife, 
it rocks the cradle, combs the child’s head, sweeps the house, milks 
the cows, turns the hogs out of the corn, whets knives, lays the cloth, 
grinds corn, beats hemp, winds up the jack, brews, bakes, washes, and 
pays off servants their wages exactly at quarter-day ; and all this it 
does at the same day, and is never out of breath.” 

Were such an omnifarious work to be published in these days of 
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Cc mprel nsive compendiums, it ought to be entitled, “ Every Body's 
every-thing Book.” 
PHE TU QUOQUE ARGUMENT. 
IN a certain senatorial house, 

If vou mention fee or bribe, 

Tis so pat to all the tribe, 

Each swears that was levell’d at me ; 
and each never dreaming of any other defence than recrimination, rests 
satisticd with retaliating the “charge until he feels it impossible to 
dd nv, 

-. accuse the honourable me ‘mber for Gol lborough,”’ exclaims an 

lignant patriot, ‘of corruption and bribery, so notorious, that if he 
have the rf ast sense of de cene y he Wii il Wi alk out of the house. ~ 

“ And 1," returns the party inculpated, ‘accuse my accuser of mal- 
practices so much more flagrant, that if he have the least sense of de- 
ceney fe will walk out of the house!” 

What a bappy illustration do they afford of the following little tale 
from Maitre Jean Picard ! 

AN rman peas ut having been all day employed at ditch-digging, 
arrived during a pouring rain at his own door, we: AY , drenched, and be- 
draggled ; when instead of the ready dinner and blazing fire, which he 
had anticipated, his wife exe laimed, 

‘Good Heavens, Pierre!” what a filthy plig cht you are in! It rains 
cats and dogs; but as you ean’t be any dirtier or wetter than you are, 
vou may as ell step down to the village pump, and bring ‘home a 
L ucket of water. 

Pas hout saying a word, Pierre took the bucket, filled it from an 
offensive standing Sell at a little distance, returned to the cottage, 
and threw the whole contents over his wife 9 crying out, as he leisurely 
sat himself down, 

* Merey on us, Marguerite! what a muck you are in! You can’t 
be any dirtier or wetter than you are, SO you may as well step cown to 
the village pump. 

TRIMMERS. 

What Vterary and clever Parisian could have made the same decla- 
ration as Fontenelle 

‘Tt ama Frenchman—I am eighty years of age—and yet I have 
never ridiculed the smallest virtue.” 

His ¢ mscientious and laudable £( ruples, did not, however, preserve 
vd from censure and even punishment, for certain opinions which were 
decried heterodox. Having attributed, in one of his works, all belief 
in oracles to superstition and ignorance, the pious Madame de Main- 
tenon made Louis NIV. withdraw his pension from him, a privation 
which the author considered a much more sertous evil than his imputed 
want of orthodoxy. Reflecting, however, that a confession wrung by 
torture, whether corporeal or fi rancial, 1s, in fact, no confession at all: 
that a man convinced upon compulsion, ** is of the same opinion still ;”’ 
and that Gah leo, while he pub hie ly abjured his solar theory, rettitedd 
the conviction of its truth more firmly than ever, Fontenelle consented 
to write a sort of Palinode or recantation, on the condition of his pen- 
sion being restored to him. 
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Desdemona saw the Moor’s complexion in his mind; and a dark or 
dirty deed may assume a very fair aspect when we look at it through 
the purse. That man must be a sturdy moralist who does not prefer 
his cash to his conscience, and what casuist ever wanted an excuse fora 
profitable transgression ? 

‘*T may have sold justice,” said Bacon, when accused of judicial 
corruption ; ‘* but Iw as never base enough to sell injustice, 

For stopping a man’s mouth, when he is in the habit of utte ring 
disagreeable truths, there is no gag like gold. Complaint having been 
made to a certain bishop that a vicar in his diocese was always preach- 
ing against pluralities, in spite of repeated admonitions to the con- 
trary. 

“Tush!” exclaimed the right reverend dignitary. ‘1 will silence 
him for ever in less than a week”—and so he did, by giving an addi- 
tional benefice. 

PARCHMENT AND ISENGLASS. 

As the intelligent reader must already be perfectly well aware of the 
fact, we make that our reason (more dramatico) for informing him 
that parchment derives its name from Pergamus, a town of Mysia, 
where prepared sheepskins were first used for the transcription of books ; 
Ptolemy, the King of Egypt, having forbidden the exportation of 
Papyrus, in order to prevent the formation of a library at Pergamus, 
which might rival that of Alexandria. The Pergameneans, however, 
with the assistance of their newly-discovered parchment, managed to 
collect two hundred thousand volumes, which C leopatra, with the per- 
mission of Antony, transported to Egypt, and added to the Alexan- 
drian library, where they remained until the whole were destroyed by 
the Saracens. 

It is equally well known to the ingenious reader,—which is our sole 
reason for telling him that isinglass, or icthyocolla is, as its Latin name 
imports, a species of glue, prepared from a cartilaginous fish; but it 
may not be known to him, that as the genuine commodity is always 
dear, a spurious isinglass is manufactured from old Parchment, of 
which a startling confirmation is afforded by the following extract from 
the preface to the fourth volume of Miss Strickland’s admirable work, 
‘« The Lives of the Queens of England.” 

‘It is a national disgrace most deeply to be lamented, that so many 
of the muniments of our history, more especially those connected with 
the personal expenditure of royalty, should have perished among the 
ill- meatal records of the exchequer. It has been reported, whether 
in jest or sober sadness we cannot say, that some tons of those pre- 
cious parchments were converted into isinglass.””—p. xiv. 

“Think of that, Master Brooke!” Think of rolls, records, acts of 
parliament, marriage contracts, public and private treaties, all going 
literally to pot, and being melted down; all being literally dished and 
served up to a voracious public in the form of jellies and blanc- 
mange ! 

‘To what bare uses may we not return?” This beats ‘‘ imperious 
Cesar dead and turned to clay’ ‘—by the whole difference between an 
argillaceous and a celatinous residuum. An ancient legislator said 
that he had rather write his laws upon the hearts of men than on the 
skins of beasts; and he had good reason, for hearts, however soft, 
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cannot be “ distilled to jelly by the effect of fear,” nor boiled down to 
a pulp ina Papin’s Divester. The Glendoveer, in the ‘* Rejected Ad- 
dresses,” informs us that ** parchment won't burn ;” but what avails 
this se urity against fire by itself, when, by means of fire and water, it 
mav be simmered and seethed down to a vlutinous paste ? 

“Ts not this a lamentable thing?” asks Jack Cade—‘* that the 
skin of an mnocent lamb should be made parehment; that parchment 
being seribbled o’er should undo a man?” 

But is it not infinitely more lamentable that parchment itself should 
be undone—that acts of parliament and title-deeds melted imto a 
mould, should be gulped down at the second course of a dinner-party 2 
Men, betore ne w, have been ot Lore d to eat their own words, but this 
is compelling them to eat their own acts and deeds. This is a new 
digest of the laws that may well compete with the Justinian Pandects, 
for it will reconcile public taste to the most tyrannical enactment, 
and make it co down without crombline or eructation. It we eannot 
always stick to the law, the law in this glutinous state will stick to us. 
And whereas acts ot parliament often bring men mto hot water, may 
not the victims warrantab V reyorcee when they behold the oppressor 
seething in the pot, and sutlermyg what he has inflieted ? Whata bless- 
ing would it prove to many of us it we could liquidate our private 
bills atter the same fashion as these public ones! For my own part 
| have taken an additional tanev to yelly and blanemange since I have 
thus been enabled to trace their pedigree, especially when I reflect 
that they form an economical tood for the same parliament that con- 
demns us to eat dear bread, but ts thus giving us tts rodds for nothing. 

But with re Sp ct to grants, « harters, and leas Ss, 


Smeared with gums of glutinous heat, 


and presented to me for the purpose of deglutition, | plead gutity to 
certain compunctious visitings of nature. It is reeorded of the Dragon 
ot Wantle vy, that 

, Houses and chure} 
To him were ceese and turkies. 


es, 


This was doubtless a miserable degradation, a sort of reductio ad ab- 
surd mm. to fall ( ti trom the agignityv of Mansions and cathedrals to the 
insignificance of poultry and the maw of a dragon: but what was it 
after all compared to the downtail of religious edifices, manor houses, 
and parks, quintessenced into spoon-meat for the gullet of a dandy, or 
a damsel at a soiree dansante What sufhiciently opprobrious title 
shall we give to the deed of thus devouring title-deeds? > Who would 
think of bolting down lands, tenements, and hereditaments at one fell 
gulp, unless he were an earthquake ? and even eartiquakes nowadays, 
though invited to ope their poncerous jaws by special prophesy, leave 
the task of taking in a whole city to Dr. Dee and his brother progno- 


Sticators, 


But the most melancholy eonsideration connected with the manue- 
facture of this spurious isinelass, is the possibility. that the medi-ceval 
pastrycooks of Italy, purchasing trom the monasteries and libraries 


whole certioads of parchment sernbbied over with the obsolete contro- 
versial divinity ef the early monks, and therefore justly condemned as 
useless rubbish, may thus have jellitied some of those precious palimp- 
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sests, or twice prepared skins, which, having originally been used by 
the c la issical writers of antiquity, had - ‘en rubbed with pumice-stone, 
and scrawled over a second time with the wranglings and ravings of 


pole mical ant: wonlsts. 
Ex pede Herculem. 


By what Professor Mai has recovered from these twice-written skins, 
we may judge of what has been lost. Only imagine the remaining 
orations of Cieero, the missing books of Livy, the perished tragedies 
and comedies of the Greek and Roman stage, to have been filtered 
through a jelly-bag, and unce ‘remontously seitinnedl by the revellers 
of some bygone carnival! We now know what has become of them all. 

Ina singular appendix to the song of the Nibelungen, called ‘* The 
Lament,” the poet expresses his wish to be able to give an account of 
his hero’s ultimate fate, but, says he, 

‘Some say he was killed in battle, which others deny. IT have 
never been able to ascertain whether he sudde nly disappe: ared, or was 
taken "wp into the air: whether he was buried alive, or was taken up into 
heaven; or fell out of his skin, or shut himself up in caves among the 
rocks, or fell into an abyss, or finally, if he was swallowed up by the 
devil. ™ 

Now we are not left in any such uncertainty as to the fate of each 
classical writer whose works have perished ; one of these alternatives 
will satisfactorily account for him; he has fallen out of his skin— 
videlicet, his parchment; has been converted into jelly or dblane 
mange ; -y has been eventually swallowed up, though not perhaps 
by the dev 

SKULLS—-HEROICAL AND AUCTORIAL. 

Mr. D'Israecci in his ** Amenities of Literature,” under the head of 
‘Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” records the following mis-translation of a 
metaphorical image in the death-song of Regner Lodbrog. 

‘The warlike barbarians were long reproached, that even their reli- 
gion furnished an implacable hatred of their enemies; for in their 
future state and Paridisaical Valhalla their deceased heroes rejoiced to 
drink out of the skulls of thetr enemies. A passage in the death-song 
of Lodbrog literally translated is, ‘Soon shall we drink out of the 
curved trees of the head,’—which Perey translates, ¢ Soon in the splen- 
did hall of Odin we shall drink beer out of the shulls of our ene- 
Mes. = 

The original blunder, it seems, rests with Olaus Wormius, the great 
Danish antiquary, who, not understanding the exaggerated stile of 
the ancient Scalds, translated the original words into—ezx concavis cra- 
teribus craniorum, thus turning the trees of the head into a skull, and 
a skull into a hollow cup. The Scald, however, merely alluded, in 
his bold figurative language,to the branching horns growing as trees 
from the heads of animals, or the curved horns which formed their 
drinking-cups. This grave blunder has been long and currently re- 
ceive .d— avd eve ry one recollects Peter Pindar’s joke, that. the book- 
sellers, like the heroes of Valhalla, drank their wine out of the skulls 
of authors. It is hard upon us poor scribblers to give up any joke at 


* [lustrations of Northern Antiquities, p. 212. 
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the expense of the publishers, and if we are compelled to abandon the 
heroes in the hall of Odin, let us never forget Campbell’s don-mot, 
who, when he was challenved to mention a single great and ood 
action, whieh would entitle Napoleon to be called a hero, quietly 
plied, in allusion to the execution of Palm, ow bibliopolist, ** He once 
shot a booksell rr!’ 

WHO ARE THE TRUTH LOVERS ¢ 


Ix Hartley's “ Theory of the Human Mind,” abridged by Doctor 
Priestley, there occurs the following passace } 

‘ Persons who uive themselves much to mirth, wit, and humour, 
mustthereby greatly disqualify their underst ndings for the search atter 
truth; imasmuch as by the pr rpetual hunting after apparent and par- 
tial agreements and disagreements, that are very different or quite 
Opposite, a man must by degrees pervert all his notions of things 
themselves, and become unable to see them as they really are, and as 
they appear to considerate sober-minded mquirers. He must lose all 
his associations of the visible ideas of things, their names, symbols, &C., 
and get i their stead accidental, indirect, aud unnatural conjunctions 
of circumstances, that are really foreign to each other, or oppositions 
of those that are united; and alter some time habit and custom wall fix 
these upon him.”—(p. 274.) 

This strange and untenable assertion may be met by the question of 
the best laughing philosopher among the ancients, * Ridendo. quid vetat 
dicere verum®” You mav well assert that a man cannot speak truth 
with false teeth in his head, as maintain that he cannot afterwards see 
an object faithfully if he have once gazed upon a ludicrous or distorted 
representation of it. Surely there is no natural alliance between mer- 
rimeut and mendacity. We may laugh and grow fat without growing 
false at the same time. Because m v risible prope nsities have been once 
excited by a caricature, or unfi ‘ithful likeness of my friend, are all my 
notions to become so perve rted that I shall not recognise my old ac- 
quaintance when T mect him in the streets? Because I laughed at him 
when he was acting a false part, am LT not to know him again in his true 
character ? 

No, no; ‘the persous who give themselves much to merry discourse 
are apt to blurt out whatever comes uppermost, and that is, generally 
—the truth.” “In vino verifas.” s says the adage, and what are mirth, 
wit, and humour, but the wine of life, and consequently the pa- 
rents of truth; whereas gravity is the invariable cloak of co nventional 
fraud and imposture. If you want to tind the parties who have be- 
come really indiflerent to truth, * by accidental, indirect, and unna- 
tural clicumstances,” you must seek them among * potent, grave, and 
reverend signors,”—among those whose opinion ts the slave of their 
profession—who believe accordi ng to any body's and every body's con- 
victions but their own—or among the forensic and ree cognised dealers in 
falsehood, who for a fee will consciousiy (but, Heaven knows, not con- 
stentiously) maintain that mght is wrong, that black is white, and 
vice versd. These, with many others of the ‘considerate, sober- 
minded” class, are quite aware that a blind, uninquiring acquiescence 
is much more leasant and profitable than a sharpsighted inquisitive- 
ness; and having heard from their infancy that truth lies at the bottom 
of a well, they are very prudently determined—to leave well alone! 
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HORSE AND FOOT. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


Fain would I climbe 
But that | fear to fall. 
Sin Warter Racemon, 


Ir requires some degree of moral courage to make such a confession, 
for a horselaugh will assuredly take place at my expence, but I never 
could siton any thing with four legs, except a chair, a table, or a sofa. 
Possibly my birthplace was adverse, not being raised in Yorkshire, 
with its three Ridings—perhaps my education was in fault, for of 
course [I was put to my feet like other children, but Ido not remem- 
ber being ever properly taken off them in the riding-school. It 1s not 
unlikely "thas my passion for sailing has been tnimical to the accom- 
plishment ; there is a roll about a vessel so different from tbe pitch of 
a horse, that a person accompanied to a fore and aft see-saw, or side 
lurch, is utterly disconcerted by a regular up-and-down motion—at any 
rate, seamen are notorious for riding at anchor better than at any 
thing else. Finally, the Turk’s principle Predestination may be 
accountable for my inaptitude. One man is evidently born under 
what Milton calls a ‘fa mounted sign,’ whilst another comes into the 
world under the influence of Aries, predoomed to perform on no 
saddle, but one of mutton. Thus we see one gentleman who can 
hardly keep his seat upon a pony, or a donkey; when another shall 
turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, or back a Bucephalus ; to say no- 
thing of those profession: ul equestrians, who tumble on a horse in- 
stead of off. It has always seemed to me, therefore, that our Astleys 
and Ducrows, whether they realized fortunes or not, deserved to do 
so, besides obtaining more honorary rewards. It would not, perhaps, 
have been out of character, if they had been made Knights of, or Ca- 

valiers; especially conside ring that many Mayors, Aldermen. and 
Sheriffs have been so dubbed, whose pre tensions never stood on more 
than two legs, and sometimes scarcely on one. 

The truth is, I have always regarded horsemen with something of 
the veneration with which the savages beheld, for the first time, the 
Spanish chivalry—namely, as superior beings. With all respect then 
to our gallant Infantry, | have always looked on our Cavalry asa 
grade above them—indeéed, the feat of Widcrington, who “ fought upon 
his stumps,” and so far, on his own legs, has “always appeared to me 
comparatively easy: Ww hereas for a charge of cavalry, 


Charge, Chester, charge, 
Off, Stanley, o 


has always seemed to me the most natural reading. 

The chase of course excites my admiration and wonder, and like 
Lord Chesterfield I unfeignedly marvel—but for a diflerent reason— 
that any gentleman ever goes to it a second time. Achapter of Nim- 
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rods invariably gives me a erick in the neck. ] can well believe that 
‘itis the pace that kills,” but why rational beings with that conviction 
should ride to be killed exceeds my comprehension, For my own part 
couk | suc h a pace ever come into fashion, it would be SUIC id: il mn ine to 
attempt to huntat a trot, or even in a walk, Ride and tie, perhaps, if, 

as I suppose, it means one’s being tied on—but no, my evil genius 
would evade even that security. 

Above all, but for certain visits to E psom and Ascot I should have 
set down horse-racing as a pleasant fiction, That Bue kle, withou 
being buckled on, shoul | be ive reached the age he attained to—or that 
Day should have h: ud so long a day—are to my mind ** remark: ible in- 
stances of longevity” far more wonderful than any recorded in the news- 
papers. How a jockey can bestride, and what is more, start with one 
of those thoroughbred steeds, is to me a standing, or rather running, or 
rather flying miracle. Were I a Robinson or a Rogers, I should cer- 
tainly think of the plate as a coflin-plate, and that the stakes were 
such as those that were formerly driven through s¢ lf-murderer’s 
bodies. 

It would appear, then, that a rider, like a poet, must be born and not 
made—that there are two races of men as differently fated as the 
silver-spooned and the wooden-ladled—some coming into the world, so 
to speak, at Ryde, others, like myself, at Footscray, and thus by neces- 
sity, equestrians or pedestrians. In fact, to corroborate this theory, 
there is the ¢ ‘hampionship, which being hereditary, is at least one in- 
stance of a gentleman being ordained to horsebac k from his birth. As 
to me, instead of retrograding through Westminster Hall on Cato, I 
must have backed out of the office. 

It is probable, however, that beside the causes already enumerated, 
something of my inaptitude may be due to my profession. It has 
been remarked elsewhe re as to riding, that ‘sedentary persons 
seldom have a good seat,” and literary men generally appear to have 
been ona par, as to Horsemauship, with the sailors. The Author of 
‘* Paul Pry,” in an extremely amusing paper,* has recorded his own 
quadriped: al mischances. Coleridge, for a similar or a still greater 
incapacity, was discharged from a draguon regiment. Lamb avowedly 
never went ‘* horse-pickback”’ in his life. Byron, for all his ambition 
to be thought a bold cavalier, and in spite of bis own hints on the sub- 
yect, appears to have been such an indifferent performer—and Sir Walter 
Scott, as we read in his life, tumbled from his galloway, and Sir Hum- 
phry Davy jumped over him. Even Shi akspeare, as far as we have any 
account of his knowledge of horses, never got beyond holding them. 
Lord Chesterfield has described Doctor Johnson's appearance in the 

saddle; but the catalogue would be too tedious. Suffice it, if riding 
be the ‘* poetry of motion,” authors excel rather in its prose. 

To afhirm, however, that I never ventured on the quadruped i in ques- 
tion would be beside the truth, having a dim notion of once getting 
astride a Shetland pony in my boyhood, but how or where it carried 
me, or how I sat, it I did sit on it for any distance, is in blank, having 
been picked up insensible within hate ‘yards of the door. 1 have a 
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distinct recollection however of mounting a full-grown mahogany- 
coloured animal of the same genus, after coming to man’s estate, which 
| may be pardoned for relating, as it was my only performance of the 
kind, 

It was during my first unfortunate courtship, when I had the brief 
happiness of three weeks’ visit at the residence of the lady's father in 
the county of Suffolk. Thad made considerable progress, I flattered 
myself, in the affections of lis ** eldest daughter,” when alas! a letter 
arrived from London, which summoned me on urgent business to the 
metropolis. There was no neat postchaise to be procured in the 
neighbourhood, nor indeed any other vehicle on account of the elec- 
tion; and my host kindly pressed upon me the use of one of his 
saddle-horses to c arry me to the next market-town, where | should 
meet the mail, The urgency of the case induced me to accede to 
the proposal, and with feelings that all lovers will duly estimate, I took 
leave of my adored Honoria. 

She evidently felt the parting—we might not mect again for an age, 
or even two or three ages, alias weeks, ‘and to be candid, | fully par- 
ticipated in ber feelings of anxiety, and something more, considering 
the perilous nature of the expedition, But the Horse came, and the 
Jast adieus—no, not the last, for the animal having merely taken me 
au airing, across a country of his own choosing, at last brought me 
back of his own head, for I was unable to direct it, safe to the “house, 
or rather to the door of his own stable. At the time, despite some 
over-severe raillery, | rather enjoyed the untoward event; but on ma- 
ture reflection, I have since found reason to believe that the change 
which afterwards took place in the young lady’s sentiments towards 
me, was greatly attributable to my equestrian failure. The popular 
novel of ** Rob Roy” made its appearance soon afterwards, and along 
with a certainly over-fervent admiration of its heroine, Di Vernon, a 
notable horsewoman, it is not improbable that Honoria imbibed some- 
thing of an opposite feeling towards a humble servant who was only a 
Foot-Man, 

Since then, I have contrived to get married, to a lady of a more 
pedestrian taste ; ; an escape from celibacy that might have been more 
difficult had my bachelorship endured till a reign, when the example 
of the Sovereign has made riding so fashionable an exercise with the 
fair sex. Indecd, I have invariably found that every female whom I 
might have liked or loved, was a capital horsewoman. How other 
timid or inapt gentleme nh are to procure matrimonial partners, is a 
problem that remains to be solved. They must seek companions, as 
W. says in the humbler walks of life. Poor W.! He was deeply de- 
votedly attached to a young lady of family and fortune, to whom he 
was not altogether indifferent, but he could not ride out with her on 
horseback, and the captain could, which determined her choice. The 
rejected lover has had a twist in his brain and a warp in his temper 
ever since : but his bitterness, instead of falling on the sex as usual, 
has settled on the whole equine race. He hates them all, from the 
steed of sixteen hands high down to the Shetland pony, and insists, 
against Mr. Thomas, and ‘his Brutally-Humane Society, that horses are 
never ill-used. There is a‘ bit of raw” in his own bosom that has 
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made him regard their galled withers with indifference: a sore at his 
heart which has made him callous to their sufferings. Thev deserve 
all they get. The Dog is man’s best friend, he says, and the horse 
his worst. 


























*. * a . 7 
Since writing the above, word has been brought to me that poor W. 
is no more. He deceased suddenly, and the report says, of apoplexy ; 
but I know better, His death was caused, indeed, by a full habit— 
but it was a dlue one. 
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Summer's gone and over! 


Fogs are falling down ; 





And with russet tinges 


Autumn's doing brown. 


Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 
And the Book of Nature 

Getteth short of leaves. 


Round the tops of houses, 


Swallows, as they flit, 


RO a TO ag 


Give, like yearly tenants, 


i Notices to quit. 


Skies, of tickle temper, 
Weep by turns, and laugh— 
Night and Day together 


Taking half-and-half. 


So September endeth— 
Cold, and most perverse— 
But the Month that follows, 


Sure will pinch us worse ! 
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THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Cuar. XXV. 


Atv preliminaries being thus far settled, Mrs. Allen Barnaby very 
gracefully gave Mrs. Colonel Beauchamp to understand that her anxiety 
to find herself at Big-Gang Bank, would admit of no further delay, her 
notes having, in fact, ex xactly reached the point at which the sicht of 
that ‘ magnificent piece of social machinery, an actively organized 
slave plantation” (as Judge Johnson had elegantly described it in 
Congress), was become absolutely necessary. 

This was quite enough to set the active mind and body of Mrs. 

Jeauchamp into such a state of excitement, as very speedily brought 
all preparations depending on her to a conclusion ; and even the so- 
porific colonel himseif was sufliciently awakened by the intelligence 
to make him, on hearing of it, pronounce ina very decided tone, * My 
dear, the sooner we set off, the better.” 

But the most remarkable phenomenon produced by these new ar- 
rangements, was the manner in which they were received by Annie ; 
for though disappomted in her hopes of an expedition up the Missis- 
sippl, and doomed moreover to endure at her own home the presence 
of the whole Barnaby, plus Tornorino party, in the oppressive cha- 
racter of guests, it did not appear to vex her at all. It was, indeed, 
quite astonishing to see how well she bore it. 

The business of de ‘parture therefore was both rapidly and smoothly 
brought to a conclusion, Mrs. Carmichael wheezed forth her hopes of 
seeing them all again, and Patty’s elegant and pious friend, Mrs. 
General Gregory, dec lared that nothing should prevent their forthwith 
repairing to their plantation mansion, in order to receive the whole 
party on their leaving Big-Gang Bank. 

The journey produced no events particularly interesting, which 
might partly be owing to the lassitude produced by the heat of the 
weather; for though it was certainly a great relief to quit the glare of 
New Orleans for scenes in which they had trees instead of houses to 
look at, the exertion of travelling equalized the matter, and the 
Europeans of the party had little energy for any thing beyond fanning 
themselves, and sipping iced lemonade from stage to stage as they pro- 
ceeded. 

At length, however, this unavoidable martyrdom was over, the melt- 
ing journey at an end, and all the luxuries of a rich planter’s establish. 
ment around them. 

In point of picturesque beauty, Big-Gang Bank had little to boast 
of, being a wide-spreading brick edifice, situated in a large square en- 
closure of coarse, ill-kept grass, surrounded by a zigzag fence, and 
with nothing in sicht but a considerable expanse of flat ‘country, cOo- 
vered with sugar-canes, cotton-bushes, and rice-grounds, diversified at 
intervals by clusters of negro huts. The mansion itself consisted of 
a lofty centre, and two low wings, the former surmounted by a sort of 
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pomted pediment, in the middle of which yawned a huge round 
aperture, containing the enormous dinner-bell. The wings which had 
no second story, disp layed a row of at least a dozen windows tn each, 
and not ouly along this leng thy front, but round the whole building 
ran a deep portico, whic h being lined with orange-trees and pomertas 
nates, redeemed it in some degree from the scorched-up aspect pro- 
duced by the ill-complexioned material of the building, and the detec- 
tive verdure of the lawn which surrounded it. 

But it was not on the expanse of her mansion, or on the beauty of 
the tlowering shrubs which adorned it, that Mrs. Beauchamp chiefly 
prided herself, though well aware that it was all very first-rate elegant. 
But her eve sparkled as the carriages containing her numerous guests 
drove up to the portico, and she perceived the eentre door thar was 
thrown open to receive them, crowded with vaily-clad negroes. About 
adozen of these, male and female, ran forward as the equipages ap- 
proached, ready to perform all oftices, necessary and unnecessary, that 
might be required of them. 

Their light summer garb, more picturesque than abundant, was for 
the most part white, perfectly clean, and set off to great advantage by 
the mixture of bright- coloured calico introduced into their eirdles and 
turban-like head vear. 

‘You did not look, I expect, for such an elegant gang of domestic 
higeers in any private gentleman's dwelling, did vou, my dear lady ?” 
said the smiling Mrs. Be ‘auchamp, addressing her most important 
guest. But these are not the one-half of the household gang, and 
not any single one of them have any more to do with the canes, or 
the cotton, or the rice, than you have.” 

‘It is indeed a most splendid establishment!” replied Mrs. Allen 
himaten, raising her hand as in admiration. 

‘* It is a great loss as to labour, in course,”’ resumed Mrs. Beau- 

champ; “but my colonel is a very liberal, high-minded gentleman, 
and chooses that his wife and his daughte ‘r should live in all luxury, 
according as they have a right to do. Doubtless, dear lady,’ she con- 
tinued, with a pitying shake of the head, ‘* you have heard and read 
enough about the want of helps among the American ladies; and it 
serves them right, too, there is no denying it, for thinking of such a 
thing as turning a free-born American into a drudge, to come and go 
at anv body's bidding. ‘True it is, no doubt of it, and very fitting 
too, that the ‘y should want helps; but now Mrs, Allen Barnaby, 
ma'am, I flatter myself you will have an opportunity of making your 
own observations, and finding out for yourself the alone reason why 
so many of the finest ladies in the world is often forced to do their 
own dirty work, and will be able to do justice to the real gentility of 
those who know better what is due to themselves. Walk in, dear 
ladies, walk in, and pray remember that you may all of you just ring 
and call as much as you like. Indeed, you'll only have to clap your 
hands, ladies, in order to bring as many domestic blacks about you as 
you can want or wish for. “Pi ray make no scruples, and don’t fear 
that vou are taking them from out-door work, for they are never sent 
into the grounds from years end to year’s end, except just for punish- 
ment, and then they get their flogging in the fields, which is a deal 
better, vou know, than having it to do in the house.” 
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This speech, which was begun as they left the carriage, lasted the 
whole length of an enormous hall which traversed the beildias from 
front to back, affording by its perfect shade, and the current of air 
which passed through it, a very agreeable contrast to the heat which 
the travellers had been endurine. 

“Oh, goodness! What a delightful place!" exclaimed Madame 
Tornorino. =‘ Thope, ma’am, you mean to sit down here a little ?” 

“This zs beautiful, to be sure!” chimed in the greatly comforted 
Matilda, beginning to fan herself anew with refreshed strength and 
violence. 

‘¢ Beautiful?” repeated Mrs. Allen Barnaby, in an accent that 
seemed to scorn the insufficient epithet. ‘*Itis noble! It is magni- 
ficent '’’ 

Mrs. Beauchamp, with patriotic and domestic pride, both busy at her 
heart, looked round upon the admiring guests, as if she could have 
kissed them all. 

“Oh, my!” she gaily exclaimed, ‘* you mustn’t talk about this being 
beautiful. It is just laree, and lofty, and fresh, that’s all. But you, 
my dear Mrs, Allen Barnaby, have taught your own clear-sighted way 
of seeimg every thing te your whole party, and I’m sure its a glory and 
a pleasure to show you any thing. But now ple ase to walk in here, 
ladies. This is what we call number one, because it is our littlest 
drawing-room, But that’s the proper way to begin, you know. We 
oucht alws ys to begin with the beginnin: vr, and so 1 always bring new 
visiters in here first. Now do please to sit down, all of you, and re- 
fresh yourselves. Major Allen Barnaby and monsieur must be so 
kind, I expect, to excuse Pa’s stealing off so. It has always been his 
way, gentlemen, and we mustn't look for his changing it now. If it’s 
twenty times ina year that he goes from home, the first thing he does 
upon coming back to itis, to go into alittle dark room of his own pick- 
ing and choosing, and the n he lights a cigar, and gets a nigger or two to 
bring him a mint julap, with a nice bit of ice in it; and then, gentle- 
men, he sends off for his confidential looker, who presently puts him up 
toevery thing that has happened the estate since he went; and I don't 
believe he’d lay down in his bed till he had heard all this, if it was 
ever so.” 

The major and his son-in-law hastened to assure their amiable 
hostess that they should be immeasurably sorry if their being at Big- 
Gang Bank should in any degree interfere with the habits of C ‘olonel 
Be ‘auchamp ; : all of which h: wing been said with the most perfect po- 
liteness on all sides, the whole party sat down on the various couches 
and sofas that seemed to invite them, and then Mrs. Colonel Beau- 
champ clapped her hands. Upon this two handsome negro-girls made 
their appearance, side by side, at the door, and with a movement so 
similar and simultaneous, that they rather looked like one piece of ma- 
chine ry than two self-moving human beings. 

“ Sangaree, whiskey, melons, ice, and cakes,” ’said Mrs. Beauchamp, 
in a voice of authority that sounded a little like the word of command 
given on parade, and ere the eye could wink, the two figures became 
invisible, 

‘And this is the country,” exclaimed Mrs. Allen Barnaby, with 
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which the audacity of Enelish travellers hac dared to libel 
; inferior to their own! I blush to think that To am an English. 


Never mind that. dearest Mrs. Allen Barnaby! replied her 


miable hostess. ina tone expressive of the most friendly spirit of con- 
‘ 


solation. ** That is a sort of misfortune, vou know, that nobody can 
Ip, let them wish it ever so much. But this Twill sav. that if ever 


ridy deserved t a tree-born Amerie wn female. it ws you, voure- 


Dear, kind Mrs. Beauchamp!" returned the travelling lady. 


Hlow sweet if is to hear Vou sav cg ! ] VW nicl not exchanee such 


} use as those words contain tor the richest diadem that ever en- 
circled the tvrannmieal head of a European monareh !" 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby in utte rine these words, appeared to be over- 
powered by her teelings, and drew forth her pocket-handkerchtef to 


itch the droos that emotion f reed to {| vw, Fortunately, the black 
itomatons reappeared at this moment, each bearme a trav, the twin 
Pwhich was in the hands of the other. 


: " . } ! 
Those who have never partaken of tced sanearee when the thermo- 


eter stands at a hundred, cannot be trusted to caleulate its power of 
thine the spirits. Mrs. Allen Barnaby tasted. and was revived 
ank freelv—for itis a mixture that like Cowner’s tea, ** eheers, but 
t inebriates, ’ and was herself again—cav, animated, inspired, and 
r kpuent 


Well now !" said Mes. Beauchamp, lookine cheerfully round her, 


I do think we sh ili as pieasant a partv as ever was cot torether. 
| wonder what has become of the voune Enelish gentleman, Mr. 
rfon } heard bim sav positively that) he would be here to-day, 

nd unless | is rizht-down Jost himself some wav or another, | ex- 

ct ought to here by this times for I ecaleulate he must have 


fo the same port bv steam as we did, only settme oft by the 
atturn. Wihiat's that. Anme ?’ she continued, lookine out of the 


low as convententiy as she could without approaching if. ‘* Is not 


| nt know, mamma,” said the voung lady, suddenly passing 
through a pat f foldime Goors into an inner room. l erieve that she 
next to Mrs. Allen Barnabv herselr, 
\onte Beauchamp is the herome of the present narrative; and as the 
rds thus uttered were not true, [I feel compelled to acknowledge 
that she does not aitovelher deserve the dignitied p sition In which mv 
partiality has induced me to place her. 
Lonie Beauchamp said that she did not know whether the approach- 
firvure were that of a gentleman on horseback ; whereas she did 


5 


know pertectiy we ih, rot Oonlv that 1 Was a ventieman on horseback, 
but that, moreover, the ventieman was Mr. krederie Everton. \W hat- 


ver might have been t motive for such falsifiCation, it was, of 


course, indefensible, and [| must leave her to the mercy of those to 


whom I have been compelled by my love of historic truth to make this 
“usclosure. 

\ few minutes more, and the fact became evident to all, and Mrs. 
Beauchamp prepared herself again to do the honours of her mansion, 
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her sangwaree, and her slaves, in such a manner as to elevate her 
country in the eves of another European, to the highest pitch that it 
was possible for her to reach, 

The young man paid bis compliments to the circle assembled, with 
his usual graceful ease, although it did not appear to consist exactly 
ol the purty he expected to find there, P erhy aps he Was dis; ap pointed 
because Colonel Beauchamp was not himsclf present to welcome 


him 
Neviher the colonel nor his dauehter, however, made. thetr appear- 
ince till the hour of dimmer: the former bemg engaged exactly in the 
manner his lady had ( escrnibed, and the latrer ( hoosing for some reason 
or other to pass the intervalin ber own room. 
It was really a pretty room, that allotted to the hetress of Big-Gang 
bank, for it was deeorated accordine to her own faney. It was on the 
round-Hoor, al t | e north east corner of one of t} C WINS, and opened 
OY two larve j° rene ly Wii Wows thpon i very small, hut bright and fra- 


rant Hower-carden, enclosed for, and ke yt sacred to, her own especial 


se and benefit, 
\nd here all Annie's private hours were passed, and all her private 


idies carned on: and, considering that she did) not deal im necro- 


naney, or any other branch of the art usually denominated black, a 
yverv remarkable decree of mystery attended the prosecution of thes 


tuned # 
Jome Beauch Imp had for the last ye rr of her life been very busily 


macea mp edue ‘ating hers If: - having w ith a rood deal of acuteness 


iscovered, that durme the tume others had been engaged in teaching 
r, she had learnt or ¢y, Dutin order to perform thts double part 
tutor and pupil, 1 was absolute] iy necessary th if she shoul not be 
itched: ; lor as every body exct pein r herse If CONS lere df he I education 
it only completed, but completed on the most liberal and extended 
ale, her own exertions would have been treated as a work of supere- 
ration, woich it would be quite as well to leave alone. Moreover, 
is selt-edneation was carried on in a style that would indisput bly 


ive brought upon her as many reproofs for neclectinge her studies tn 
ie line, as for prosecuting them unnecessarily in another, 

Anmie had cost her adoring parents a vast number of ‘equarters” in 
ithe most approved branches of American female ac complishments, 

» nO Single one ot which she had Overt paveier an hour since she left 
‘college.’ Algebra and mathematics she wholly neglected; her plane 

ivonometry she tore into fraements, and made her own little slave, 
Nina, sweep it alla NAV § astronomy fared pot much better: and all 
the elements of all the ologies were crammed into a basket together, 
and carred off in company with the trigonometry. From both music 

ud painting, which had of course been ** quartered” upon her as long 
as she remamed in other hands than her own, she also turned resolutely 
away, not in distaste, but despair. = In short, Annie Beauchamp did 
nothing but read, aud that she did with an avidity and perseverance 
for which nothing but ber unlimited credit with a New York book- 

ller could have supplie “d materials, 

lo the scene of all this quiet study, the eccentric little girl now re- 
paired; but instead of taking a bouk, she placed herself at the 
reatest possible distance trom her reading corner ; and $e ating herself 
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i low chair, with her fairy feet upon a somewhat high footstool, her 
crossed arms resting on her lap, and her absent eyes fixed upon the 
floor, she would have made as pretty a study for the attitude commonly 
described by the words * nose and knees,” as ever was seen. Ere she 
had indulged many minutes in this half-sulky, halt-happy position, 
which at that moment was particularly well suited to her state of 
mind, her eny vient o if it was disturbed by the entrance of Nina. 

This Nina was a ne: ro-girl exactly of her own ave, Who had been 
commanded to '? yay with her om fi incy, and elected to the espec ial 
honour of being the voung heiress’s personal attendant from the time 
of her return from school, She was not suflered, however, to leave 
the } antation when her young nistress went from home; - bec ause, as 
the contidential manager of the household gang informed his master, 
she was so“ darnation “cute,” that she'd be sure to bring home mis- 
chief it she did. 

The black and white girls, therefore, had been se pars ated for two 
months, and despite the tremendous interval between the heiress and 
the slave, the pleasure of meeting was mutual, though perhaps not 
quite equal in degree. Annie had many things to think about; Nina 
had but one, and that one was her young mistress, 

Phe black gul entered through the open window with the light 
spring of an antelope, and dropping upon her Knees before Annie’s 
footstool, seized first upon one delicate hand, and then upon the other, 
to kiss and tondle them, while she exclaimed in English as pure as 
that spok n by her well-read voung mistress, 

“It is like shade in midst of the rice- ground,’ 

“ What is like shade, Nina?” said Annie, smiling kindly on her. 

The girl sighed deeply, and did not answer, ' 

‘* Whatias like shade, Nina?” repeated her mistress. 

The sight of something very dear and long unseen, " rephied the 
a. * But it is not like the shade of the free forest,” she continued, 
looking up to the face of Annie with an expression of great sutter- 
ing. 

“What is the matter with you, Nina?” said the young lady, look- 
ne with much surprise at the troubled countenance of her pretty 
slave. ‘* Do you mean to say that you want me to give you your 
freedom ?” 

‘My treedom? Do you think, Miss Annie, that it 1s possible I 
could ever wish to be tree whilst I belong to you? Oh! do not think 
it! Such a wish never crossed my mind for a single instant since I 
hat we been old enough to know what wishing meant.’ 

‘Then what do vou mean, my dear girl?) And what does that 
tear mean, Nina ? Why do you look upon me so very sadly? I 
never saw you in this humour before,” said Annie, looking ‘earnesuy at 
the dark face that rested on her knees. 

‘* How should [be able to tell you?” replied the girl, evasively. 
‘* Even you, Miss Annie, sometimes seem hardly to know what is pass- 
ing in your own mind ; and do you wonder that with all my ignorance, 
] should not know more than you do?’ 

“What have vou been r ading , Nina, since I went away?’ de- 
manded Annie, locking crave. I think you have been wasting your 
time with some of those foolish novels. \ Foolish for you, they cer- 
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tainly are, for they cannot by possibility convey to you a single useful 
idea.” 

‘*T have not—But never mind now, dearest Miss Annie, about my 
reading. It matters litthe what a negro-girl reads, so that she leave not 
her work undone,’ 

“ But why do you look so sad, Nina? You have not told me that, 
you know,” said her young mistress, looking curiously in the large 
eyes that had not yet been able to wink away their supe ‘tHuous 
moisture. Why are your eyes full of tears, my poor girl ”’ 

“ Why, the truth is, Miss Annie,” said the young slave, * ] am sorry 
you are come home, though | love to see you. I was so glad when I 
heard you were going to bs very happy, and to travel about; and that 
IS a reason, you know, why I may be sorry you are come home again 
so soon.” 

‘*] should scarcely have thought you would have cried about it 
either,” said Annie, looking puzzled for a moment. ‘ But you were 
always an odd virl, Nina, though a geod one too, as times go. But 
there—go now, 7 can’t talk to you any longer, for IT am thinking of 
some thing else. You may go into my be droom, Nina, and unpack all 
my things, and bring all the books. you find into this room, ‘There 


oi 0. 

At first hearing the word “go,” the girl had sprung upon her feet, 
but even after hearing it a second time, she still lingered. 

“Twill go.” she said, but without moving. 

“What ails you, Nina?” said Annie, laughing; ‘ I think you are 
bewitched. W hy do you not go where I bid you? Whata spoilt irl 
you are, Nina! Tell me now, naughty blacky, ought I not to send 
you to the rice-ground ¢”’ 

‘If you did, Miss Annie,” she replied, shaking her head, ‘* perhaps 
I should go more quickly.’ 

She now moved a step or two towards the door, but before she 
reached it, turned round, and said, 

* Will you not go, Miss Annie, and pay a visit to the good lady at 
Portico Lodge ?” 

‘To be sure I shall go and pay a visit to the good lady at Portico 
Lodge,” replied Annie. ‘* Did you ever know me neglect my kind 
old friend? But you do not want me to go this very moment, Nina, 
do you ?” 

Again the young slave stood silent for a while before she answered, 
and looked i irresoiute and embarrassed, as if she had something on her 
mind that she wished to express, but for some reason or other did not 
choose to utter it. 

‘* What are you dreaming about, Nina?” said Annie, laughing. ‘1 
do believe, girl, that you are in love.’ 

Nina shook her head, sighing, however, at the same time so very 
deeply, that her mistress laughed again, saying, 

‘* Nay, then, it is sO, is it, my pretty blacky? Well, Nina, I hope 
the beloved loves again, sad there is no creat doubt of that, seeing 
that you are acknowledged on all hands, you know, to be the beauty 
of the whole plantation. But he must be a very nice fellow, Nina, or 
I shall not give my consent.” 

‘Oh! my, Miss Annie!” returned the girl, “ tears again starting 
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to her eves, “ ] wish you would not talk so idly! Go and see good 
Madam Whitlaw as soon as ever you can, She is a kind lady, and 
she loves you dearly, Miss Annie; and besides, she knows every 
thing, and every body, and will be likely, if any one can, to-—"" 

Here Nina sudde nly stopped short, 4: ipidly turning her eyes away 
as if to avoid meeting those of her mistress, which were fixed upon 
her. 

‘Tf you are not in love, Nina, you are most certainly gone, or 
going out of your wits,” said Miss Beauchamp, aving her off. ** And 
if you don’t go aw ay directly, it is very likely ws | shall lose mine ; 
for all you do say, is as unintelligible as all you do not say. Besides, 
Nina, 1 tell you Tam thinking of something else. 

Onee again the black gil heaved a very heavy sigh, and then re- 
treated, leaving her mistress less disposed to mediate upon her mys- 
tery and her melancholy, than she probably would have been, had she 
not been, as she said, thinking of something else. 


‘nar. XXXVI, 


Tue day following this large influx of visiters at Big-Gang Bank, 
witnessed the sending off ot half a dozen notes containing dinner in- 
Vitations to the six principal proprietors in the neighbourhood. There 
was a seventh, concerning whom Mrs. Beauchamp and _ the colonel 
dittered in age 

This seventh great proprietor, within a circle of five miles round 
Big-Gang Bank, was a certain maiden lady of the name of Whitlaw, 
the same whom the young slave, Nina, was so anxious her mistress 
should visit. For many vears she had been known in the neighbour- 
hood as Mrs. Clio Whithaw; bat this singular christian-name had 
been dropped on the death of a widowed sister-in-law, and the 
greatest: female landowner in America had now become simply Mrs. 
Whitlaw. 

She was a person of rather eccentric habits, but universally beloved 
and respected throughout the neighbourhood. Of her orgin but 
little was known, het immense fortune having been left her by a young 
nephew, who had himself died almost immediately after he had come 
Into possession of it, Some circumstances relating to this nephew, and 
to the manner in which he both obtained and bequeathed his fortune, 
became the subject of a narrative published in England some few 
years ago; but of this notoriety Mrs. Clio Whitlaw was herself wholly 
unconscious: and so vreat was the humble simpli ( ‘ity of her charac ter, 
that she would have thought it ore vatly more probable that her dog 
Watch should have bee nh put into i book than herse tf 

lt was on the ana te of iiadiaes or not inviting this lady, that the 


colonel and Mrs. Beauchamp now diflered; the former being strongly - 


mm favour of the measure, “and the latter as strongly against it. A 
cood many pro and con arguments were uttered on the occasion, 
which It is unnecessary to ) repeat, the whole strength of Mrs. Beau- 
champ’s objections resting in the wor ds, ‘‘she is too vulgar, colonel, 
she is iD deed, a vreat deal too vulyé to be introduced to such com- 
pany as we have got here. Only po think what it would be if Mrs. 
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Allen Baraaby was to describe Miss Clio Whitlaw in her book as a 
first-rate American lady ?” 

‘Mrs. Allen Barn: iby i is much too superior-minded a lady to do any 
such thing, my dear,” replied the colonel. ‘* Her thoughts are altoge- 
ther fixed on the vreat national question of slaves, or no slaves, and 
that being the case, there 1s small chance that she should turn aside 
from her wise and enlightened reasonings upon this important subject 
for the sake of writing down the queer ways of Miss Clio.” 

* Thi it is true, too, colonel, I can’t say but what it is,” rejoined the 
lady ; “but do only re membe r the look of her cap, and the make of 
her gown |! and then think of the beautiful dresses of Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby !" 

“ And do you, my dear, just think of the mischief our queer old 
neighbour is for ever doing by upholding the Christian privileges of the 
slaves, as she calls them, and of the good chance there may be that 
the great cleverness that this writing lady always brings forward on the 
subject may work a change in her foolish notions ;—and then you may 
just as well remember at the same time, if you please, that nobody 
ever heard who =. Whitlaw’s heirs are to be; and then it may come 
into your he ad perhaps that it may be best not to affront her by leaving 
her out.’ 

‘Lave your own way then, colonel,” was hereupon the conclusion 
of the dialogue, and the invitation to Mrs. Whitlaw was despatched 
with the rest. During the three days which intervened before the af- 
rival of this first great inaugural dinne T= party, the company assembled 
at Bie-Gang Bank amused themselves in various ways, according to 
their respec tive inclinations. Mrs, Allen Barnaby walked forth in the 
cool of the evening with the observant Colonel Beauch: amp at her side, 
and her note-book. open in her hand, taking notes upon every object 
that he pointed out to her especial attention. 

‘* Perfection of agricultural science,” were the words inscribed 
after his showing her how carefully the rice-grounds were kept 
in order, that the crop, as he coaxingly observed, might be as perfect 
as ought be for the London market; and when they reached the 
negro village in which the largest portion of his slaves dwelt, and 
lene them all dressed out in their best attire, and dancing away to the 
squeaking of one of their own fiddles, while all the teeth of all _ 
tribe were displayed by one broad universal grin, he did not think 1 
necessary to mention that this exhibition of excessive gaiety was rh 
up for her especial benefit,—but permitted her to write, ‘ none but 
those who have witnessed the blissful scene with their own eyes can 
form an idea of that unequalled moral felicity which is enjoyed by the 
negro slaves of the United States of America. Their lives are nassed 
in the e njoyme nt of every blessing that the heart of man can desire.” 
As sentences such as these became multiplied on her pages, the devo- 
tion of the colonel and his lady increased to such a degree, that Major 
Allen Barnaby, who thought that as a looker-on he saw the very pith 
and marrow of the game, began to hint to his lady that it would be a 
pity not to put the affection of their wealthy hosts to the proof at once, 
by simply requesting a loan of a couple of thousand pounds or so, 
The answer he received from his wife upon making this proposal, speaks 
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volumes in honour of the acute nature of feminine observation, when 
stimulated by the live ly lobe oft crrenims, Th es answer Was pre cede | by 
a little laugh, and then followed these words, 

‘“And you really think that the old gentleman would come down 
with his cash, Donny. do vou?) Ask him, if vou have a mind that the 
beautiful bubble should burst about your © Ts at once, and besprinkle 
you with something more disagreeable than soap-suds ; but if von 
think it as we ll tolet me ro on my own wav, just tet it alone, and take 
my word for it that as the love of his dear dollars ts the beginning and 


. , | 
end of his love ot me, the asking him to part with them would 


cure 
the te nde passion at once, | 1) We never seen ANN hody, either at 
home or abroad, Donny, vour own handsome self not exee pied, my 
dear, who sceme d to me to clote Upon the needtul so heartily as this 
Sleep colonel. Will vou believe me, mayor ? or will vou not = 

** T should be a precious great fool, my dear,” he re pled, ‘after all 
that | have seen of you already, should 1 begin to doubt you now. 
Have it your own W Vv. nv 1} imn iby, and | witht yust a8) quietly on with 
the piquet I suspect vou are richt about his affection for hos dollars, 
for 1 see he hates losine. But we ean't help that. vou know; it won't 
do torus to be here for. othine.” 

‘Ohno! certamly not | leave that all in vour own hands Of 
course you don't let luck run aeatnost bim the whole night. Winning 
one games like mixing one ttle bit of leven into a whole bushel of 
dough. He begins every game afterwards under the efleets of it, and 
you must just rive him ‘ nough to prevent him torning short round 
upon you, and saving that he had rather not play anv more.” 

The mayor chucked his wife under the chin, gave her a very satisfac- 
tory nod, and sothe discussion ended. 

The rest of the party managed very tolerably well; what with the 
Novelty of the seene. the yt divrious quantity of eating and drinking, 
and the extreme hospitality of their entertainers, they contrived to pass 
those days ple asantiv e) ough, Miss Matilda Pe kins Was Pe rhaps the 
only one of the party not exactly s itistied with the change from New 
Orleans. There a vast many me nutlemen had felt it was advantageous 
to be decidediv amone the | opular English party, even though a tittle 


flirtaty n with Ay ss Viatil ia was the } ce the, were ( bimved fo pay for its 


but here the oniv single gentleman of the company had most de idedly 
devoted all his Perkins partiality to the Ider sister, appearing to forget 
altogether that any such person as the interesting Matilda existed, 
Tornorino, excepting during the hours in which by special agreement 
he was in attendanc: upon his tather-in-law, appeared wholly devoted 
to the pleasant occupations of making himself comfortable, and keep- 
ing his wife in good humour; while his lady amused herself much to 
her heart’s content, in demonstrating her conjugal affection, dressing 
herself in orange blossoms, and watching the odd ways of the blacka- 
moors. And Egerton, how did he amuse himself? Did he philoso- 
phize with Mrs. Allen Barnaby on the admirable effects of slavery ? or 
did he recreate his spirits by playing piquet with the major? No! He 


was as little inclined for the one occupation as for the other, and 
actualiv wasted the time that he mizht have spent in becoming ac- 


guainted with their strongly-marked and peculiarly interesting charac- 
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ters, in stlently watching the domestic arrangements of a slave planta- 
tion, im conversine on terms a little less hostile than heretofore with 
Anmie, and in m: iking g acquamtance with her young slave Nina. 

It 1s impossily ile to de ny that durine this process his dislike of the 
American heiress became considerably less inveterate than it had been 
during the early part of thei acquaintance ; but the most imports int step 
made towards the removal of this very unamiable feeling was by the 
hue ky discove ry that the young lady was not endowed with anv accom- 
plishme nts whatever. She never even hinted at havine the slirhtest 
intention of taking a degree; and this species of extraordinary humi- 
lity, together with the discovery of a few other quaiities and peculiari- 
ties that he cert unly rather liked than not, induced him to talk to her 
a good deal, and to pay her altogether a good deal of attention. The 
terms too, on which she seemed to be living with the interesting 
young girl, whose personal attendance upon her was, as may be obse rved 
in all plantation tamihes, greatly more close and intimate than can be 
found in the same relation elsewhere, the tone of this, and the mutual 
affection which so evidently existed between them, tended very greatly 
to remove the feeling of dislike whieh he had conceived for all slave- 
holding individuals whatever. One consequence of this was, that he 
not only talked a good deal to Aumte, but to Nina too. This delicately- 
formed young eirl, with her large soft eves, and beautrful teeth, was 
cert; iD ly as pretty a creature as it was possible fora black girl to be; 
and if an individual instance miovht be taken as proof, her intelleence 
aie have gone far towards settling the disputed question on the 
power and extent of negro intellect. [tis true, indeed, that her mis- 
tress’s remarkable neglect of all the higher branches’ of abstract 
science, had prevented this touchstone from being applied to her powers 
of mind; but all that it had been im her power to acatire she had ac- 
quired rapidly, and Everton's carefully cultivated acquaintance with 
her, while it went far towards exonerating Annie herself from the 
odious stigma which his heart attached to the holding a slave, convinced 
him more strongly than ever that there was nothing to be found in the na- 
ture of the negro race to justify in the slightest degree the atrocious ty- 
ranny by which they have been separated from their fellow-creatures, and 
branded as beings of an inferior race. Nothing is more interesting, 
when such thoughts and speculations occupy the mind, than a personal 
investigation of the subject by means of conve rsing with some indivi- 
dual specimen of this stranger race, whenever accident gives an oppor- 
tunity, and it was for this reason, as well as for a slight latent wish to 
know a little more about the mistress, that Frederic Egerton bestowed 
so large a portion of bis atttention upon the mad. 

The tirst two or three days of this rather singular reunion at Big- 
Gane Bank were thus passed by the different individuals of which it 
was ¢ omposed, all of them perhaps looking forward with more or less 
curiosity to the enlargement of the circle by the grand dinner-party of 
which they had prettv constantly heard mention. It was on the evening 
of the third dav, which had been one of extreme heat, but which, as 
the sun went down . became delightful by the aid of a gentle breeze 
that Annie, either moved thereto by the re peated suggestions of her sable 
monitor, or by her own kind-hearted inclination to be civil to herqueerold 
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friend, proposed to the ladies that they should take 9 walk on the ex- 
tensive lieht brown esplanade before the house, which it was the custom 
of the « ountry to denn minate the * avn. A\l the party, eentl men as 
wellas lidies, seemed to relish the roposal exces dingly, ind oom trath 
the air at that moment blowing through the open blinds, was such as to 
tempt the laziest of mortals to a str tt, Not. howeve i. that either the 
mayor or his son-in-law would have vielded to the temptation hid not 
Colonel Beauch ump been still fastasleep; but that being the ease, the v 
too obeved the summons of the voung lady, and salhed forth with the 
rest into the portico, ramblnoe onward over the almost erackling surface 
of the mur h-scorebed lawn. 

At the end of the enclosure they reached a vate, Hpon the latch of 
which Annte placed her hand, saving to her mother as she did so, 

- | will pust step over, mamma, if vou please, and mquire for Mrs, 
Whitlaw. I should not like to meet her at dinner till Lhad ealled upon 
her. Twill be back avain in time to make tea.” 

‘Why shonld we not all eo. Annie 2?" returned her mother. ‘* You 
know the old lady is very fond of being visited by strangers, and I 
think our friends mav ike to see the places it is quite a curiosity mn 
some wavs. Whatsav vor, centlemen and ladies 

“Why as for me, my dear lady,” replied) Mrs, Allen: Barnaly, to 
whom Mrs, Beauchamp had seemed chietly to address herself, T must 
confess that in this hot climate [do not feel equal to a great deal of 


walking. Bat don’t mind me. lean return alone.” 

* My! exchumed Mrs, Beauchamp, perfectly frightened at the 
proposal, ** Fanev me letting vou walk back alone! LT will go back 
with von. withthe vers rreatest of pleasures: and indeed IT never should 
have thought of your rmsking vour most precious health by a long 
walk, but Mrs. Whithaw’s beautiful place isn’t more than ten minutes 
from this.” 


“Oh! well then we won't part company,” replied Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby, oblygingly; and thus Anme, considerably to her surprise, and 
perhaps not very much to her satistaction, tound herself at the head of 
an invading army of nine persons, preparing to make them wav into the 
territory of er old trend, who she well knew was not in the habit, 
notwithstanding her enormous wealth, of bene at all times ready to 
receive company, But this tittle embarrassment served the VOUT lady 
rightiv ; for she had been plotting, and plotting feebly,—-a weakness 
which generally ensures, and alwavs merits, ftatlure. Had she, when 
the wish for makine this visit seized her, qutetly invited her still fa- 
voured protegee, Miss Louisa, to accompany her, and ouly contrived 
to make the request in the hearing of Mr. Frederic Egerton, there ts 
every reason to suppose that she would have been accompanied to the 
house of her friend exactiv in the manner she wished; but as it was, 
she had no choice | ber but to proceed with her mamma's cortege to 
penetrate mto the peaceful precincts of Portico Lodge. 

‘Weare rather a large party, to be sure,’ observed Mrs. B ‘auchamp 
as thev proceeded ; ** but our Anme ts such a favourite that she mav do 
anv thing, the odd old lady would never be angry with her. Indeed, 
the people in the neighbourhood do say,” continued Mrs. Beauchamp, 
with a smile, ‘* that Annie has got a vervtolerably good chance of coming 
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in for a share of the great fortune she will leave behind her, for she has 
nota relation in the world, and itis quite certain that she takes more plea- 
sure in our Anme’s company than in that of any body else. Our girl 
will be a tine fortune altogether if that should happen.” 

Miss Beauchamp was, at the moment when this was spoken, in rather 
earnest conversation with Mr. Fgerton; but she suddenly stopped, and 
turning to her mother said, with a good deal of eagerness, ‘* 1 wish, 
mamma, vou would never say that a@ain, and lkewtse that you would 
never think it. LAnow, as | have often told you before, mamma, that 
you are mistaken, Mis. Whitlaw has no relations, but she has friends 
as dear to her as the very nearest.” 

wi Well, Annie, you alw 1VS scold me about it, | know,” replied her 
mother, laughing ; ‘but it is not my notion only, but that of every 
body in the country be sules.”’ , 

Ttas rather hard upon her,” replied her daughter, colouring, ‘‘ that 
he should run the risk of being abused when she dies, for not doing 
what she never gave the shgbtest reason to suppose she intended to do 
while she lived. But do not let us tatk any more about such nonsense. 
Here we are, and there she ts, dear good old soul, busy as usual, tying 
up herdarling Virginian creeper to the pillars of the portico.” 

\c Strange a fierure, perhaps, as was ever looked upon was, in eflect, 
now visible, employed as Annie deseribed, with a huge basket of shreds 
and nails beside her. a hammer in her hand, and her lanky person streteh- 
ing itself from the top step of a ladder, which rested against a part of 
the building, Hler head was totally uncovered, save by her own gray 
harroand her dress, which was of the richest erimson satin, was tucked 
up through a pair of pocket holes, leaving distimetly visible two very 
slender lees, terminated by feet nearly as long as themselves. 

Patty, the moment she deseried this remarkable figure, burst into a 
shout of unmitigated langhter; upon which Mrs. Beauchamp looked 
vexed, and the eves of Annie expressed a degree of indignation which 
mediately suggested to the acute mind of Mrs, Allen Barnaby the 
neeessity of putting some restraint upon their fashionable feelings, in 
rder to conceal the ridicule wich thust naturally arise in the lively 
minds of herself and her daughter, upon the sight of such remote spe- 
‘imens of the natives. 

Do be quiet, Patty!" she exclaimed, im an accent of chiding. 1 
know very wellthat you are only laughing at me, just because my foot 
SHpped, | suppose 5 but because I know it, that is no rule that every 
body else should, and theretore | beg you'll be quiet, and not expose 
vourself by your wild spirits so,” 
~ As Madame Tornorino had fortunately remarked the heightened 
colour of Mrs. Beauchamp, and understood thereby something of the 
efieet which her vivacity had produced, her mamma escaped the sharp 
rejoinder she would otherwise have received in return for her admont- 
tion; but Patty, who had a large portion of her female parent's 
admirable abilities, not only read in the eves of Annie, and the cheeks 
of her mother that they were waxing wrath, but remembered with a 
degree of wisdom almost beyond her years, that she and her Don were 
just at present living upon the fat of the land, without hearing a word 
about the costliness of it from her papa and mamma, a variety in their 
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mode of existence that was extremely agreeable ; she therefore imme- 
diately ceased laughing, and said, 

«My coodness, mamma, I wish you wouldn’t tumbe about so, it is 
enough to make the dog laugh. But it is just like you, isn’t it? You 
are so uncommonly fat and clumsy.’ 

This lively little dialogue brought them to a — sufficiently near for 
the sound of their approac h to be audible to the lady on the ladder, who 
turning her head uttered the national ‘*Oh my!” and began to de- 
scend as rapidly as her declining strength pe ormitted. 

‘*Now this is kind and neighbour-like,” she said, extending both 
her thin brown hands, one of which was very cordially taken by Mrs. 
Beauchamp, and the other by Annie. 

“1 did want to see you again, my pretty dear,” she added, smiling 
kindly upon the latter, * T always think that the place begins to look 
dismal when vou have been a good spell away. And who are all these 
ladies and ge ‘ntlemen, Madam Be ‘auchamp ? Company from the east I 

calculate.” 

‘These friends of ours are foreigners, my dear Mrs. Whitlaw,” re- 
plied Mrs. Beauchamp, ‘and I have great pleasure in bringing them 
here, both to show them your beautiful place, and to make you ac- 
quainted with them, because I know that you are so partial to 
foreizners.”’ 

“Ll am very glad to see your friends, Mrs. Beauchamp,” replied the 

old lady with great civility ; “but Lexpect the foreigners that you 
mean were my dear far-away German friends, for I don’t much recollect 
being greatly taken with any other. But now you'll all be pleased to 

walk in, I hope, and will take some sangaree and cake; and there is 
whisky and cigars for the gentlemen. And my dear Miss Annie looks 
pre ttier than ever, and that’s well, and just asit should be.” 

The party followed her in through the open French window as she 
spoke, and seated themselves according to their respective fancies in 
ditlerent parts of the fine large room in which they found themselves, a 
running accompaniment of welcome from the rood lady going on as 
they did so. 

‘** Pray make yourselves comfortable; take off your bonnets, ladies, 
if you please, and your caps too, like me, if vou wear ’em. There is 
nothing so nice as the sweet air blowing shout overhead, Perhaps that 
fat lady (pointing to Mrs. Allen Barnaby) would like this very large 
chair the best ?—Oh my! ma’am! [am afraid you are very hot,” she 
added, looking towards Miss Matilda Perkins, w ho, as usual, was fan- 
ning herself without intermission ; ‘ but that isnot the way to be cool, 
ma‘am, | can tell you,” she continued ; “ you are working a deal too 
hard, I expect.’ . ; ” 

And then she clapped her hands, and two full-grown, and three half- 
grown negro-girls instantly entered the room. 

‘Fan the ladies,” said Mrs. Whitlaw, whereupon the little girls and 
the great girls, plac ed themselves before the lady visiters, and obeyed 
the orders they had received with a steady measured movement of the 
solace-giving instrument, which was exceedingly delightful to those to 
whom it was applied. 

‘*How zealously they perform the task,” said Egerton, in a half 
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whisper to Miss Beauchamp.  ‘ Is it not a pity that the instrument 
which their masters apply to their persons in return, should be one pro- 
ductive of as much pain as this of pleasure ?” 

This was said without any fear of giving offence to the fair listener, 
for the improving acquaintance between the parties had already per- 
mitted the subject of negro slavery to be freely discussed. 

‘The idea of so painful a contrast would not arise here,” replied 
Annie, in the same low tone, “if you knew a little more of Mrs, Whit- 
law. That odd exterior conceals the gentlest, kindest heart that was 
ever given to mortal. She would be much more likely to let her slaves 
Hog her, than suffer any one else to flog them.” 

‘And this is the reason why you love her,’ said Egerton, 

Annie coloured a little, for she knew that he alluded to a discussion 
in which she had thought proper to utter a few sentences in mitigation 
of the unqualified reprobation he had expressed against the hateful in- 
stitution ; but she smiled too, as she answered, 

‘‘T love her for every thing she does, for every thing has so much 
self-forgetting kindness in it, that I sometimes think she is sent on 
earth with that uncaptivating exterior on purpose to show us that we 
are compound animals, and that beauty and ugliness may both be met 
in perfection, in the same individual.” 

‘* And beauty and goodness in another,”’ he was tempted to reply, 
as his eye rested upon her; but he did not, and only said, in an accent 
of very philosophical composure, 

‘You really make me long to know her, Miss Beauchamp. How 
can I begin a conversation with her?” 

“Talk to her about that beautiful plant that you saw her nailing 
up,” replied Annie. The obedient young man immediately left her 
side, and approaching the lady of the mansion, said to her with the air 
of taking much interest in the subject, 

“Will you be so kind, Mrs. Whitlaw, as to tell me the name of the 
beautiful plant you were so carefully leading in the way it ought to go? 
It is the most elegant creeper Lever saw.” 

‘Yes, indeed sir, it isa beauty of a plant,” replied the old lady, 
following him into the portico; ‘* but it is only what we call the Vir- 
ginian trumpet. It is not only its beauty, you must know, that makes 
me forbid any of my poor nigger creatures to touch it, and that I 
always do every thing to it with my own hands. ‘There is a story, sir, 
belonging to this plant, that makes every bell that hangs upon it some- 
thing precious to me.” 

“T wish you would tell me the story,” said Egerton, with a good- 
humoured smile. 

‘It might be made a long one,” replied Mrs. Whitlaw with a sigh, 
“but I'll make it short for you, sir. The root of this very ‘dentical 
plant that you see growing here, sir, I grubbed up years ago from the 
smouldering walls of a house that was wickedly burnt to the ground, 
but that had seen some of my very happiest hours within its walls. I 
used then to think it a perfect wonder of a place in the way of hand- 
someness,—though I have found out now that it was just nothing of all 
that; but this makes no difference in my love, as I look back to it, for 
it wasn’t the place, but the people. They were aset of angels, that’s a 
fact, and the one of them that I loved the dearest, and that used to 
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tend the parent of this tree with her own pretty hands, was as beautiful 
as the young lady as you came here with, sir, and I don’t need to say 
any thing more about her be ‘auty, did I, sir?” concluded the narrator 
with a smile. 

‘* And do you trace any resemblance between the two voung ladies 
in the qui alities of their minds, as well as in the beauty of their per- 
sons /” demanded Everton, but without however looking very steadily 
in the face of the person he addressed. 

‘** Resemblance in their minds?’ repeated Mrs, Whitlaw, ‘* meaning 
likeness in their goodness, and kindness, and all that? Oh my! one 
might think you knew ‘em both, sir, by having such a thought in your 
head. Yet they are not just that alike in all ways neither ; for my 
Lotte was the mertiest, ha ipplest-hearted little beauty that ever my 
eyes looked upon, and this pretty dear ts often quite the other way as 
to merriness, being very often altogether the contrary. She never 

said as much to me, but I've often jealoused that she didn't like 
having all the poor, harmless, black niggers made slaves of. But 
this 1 should never have found out, to understand it rightly, if T had 
not been used to listen so, as | did, to my dear kind friends, the Stein- 
marks, and Madam Mary, who was an Englisher, sir, like yourself.” 

‘* Indeed?” said Frederic Egerton, almost starting; ** you” think, 
madam, that Miss Beauchamp is unhappy, is melancholy, bec “ause she 
1s meumunied by slaves pe 

‘* Ves, I do, sir,” replied the old lady, looking up in his face with a 
good-humoured twinkle of the eye, that seemed to indicate that she 
knew he liked to hear as much, ‘* And I can tell vou, easy, why that 
makes a diflerence between her and Lotte, just in the very thing 
where there is no difference at all. But the thing is this, vou sec, sir: 
Miss Lotte Steinmark hated and abominated the very name of slavery, 
and was as gay asa lark, because she comed from a country where 
there was no such a thing ever known or heard of, and she could boast 
of it, pretty thing, for all was free as waited on them here, and she 
could sing, dance, and be merry. While this dear child, beige an 
American citizen born, and bound in course not to fault any thing, 
little or big, that she sees in her own glorious native land, seems often, 
I think, ready to break her heart, because all the people anaes her, the 
hard-hearted lookers and all, 1 expeet, are not quite so merciful and 
good as herself. And the case is the harder, you see, sir, because 
both her pa and ma, who worship the very ground she treads upon, 
are altogether going the whole hog in the contrary direction. And 
how can a young thing like that do any thing in such a m: itter, when 
all the great landholders round, except my poor old self, perhaps, 
would burn, her alive, as soon as look at he ry if they did but guess 
what was passing in her poor little heart.’ 

Rarely have words produc ed a stronger or more instantaneous 
effect than did this speech of the venerable Mrs. Clio Whitlaw upon 
the mind of young Frederic Egerton. It was as if some hard and im- 
passable barrier had been removed, that had hitherto kept him, despite 
his growing inclination to overcome it, at a chilling distance from the 
young American, and had no eyes been there to check such a demon- 

stration of feeling, it is likely enough that he would have fallen on his 
knees before her, confessed all his unjust aversion, together with some 
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other feelings of rather a contrary kind, and implored her forgiveness on 
the spot. But this being impossible, the young man contented himself 
for the present by so placing himself beside one of the pillars of the 
portico, as to gaze on the innocent young face, whose influence he 
had so stoutly resisted, without being remarked even by the sharp 
bright eves of Miss Patty. 

‘It is a pretty shady bit, isn’t it, sir?” said Mrs. Whitlaw, looking 
at him complacently, “and 1 hope you'll come up and enjoy ‘it when- 
ever vou like to take a stroll from Big-Gang Bank. Isn't that an 
unlucky name, sir, after what I have been a telling you? T'll lay a 
piccinne to a cent, young gentleman, that pretty rye will free every 
nigger upon the estate, and then sell eve ry acre of it, and be off to 
some right-down free country, as soon as ever it comes s iade her hands, 
But I mustn’t stay talking to you any more now, sir, or Madam 
Beauchamp will think I don’t know what’s what.’ 

And so saying, she began disengaging the skirt of her rich satin 
dress from the pocket- -holes, an ope ration which she had hitherto 
neglected, and having suece eded in completing it, returned into the 
saloon. 

Though Frederic Egerton once more found himself by the side of 
Annie during their homeward walk, he was, instead of being more 
communicative, considerably more silent than usual. How could he 
tind words to tell her that he adored her because her principles and 
feelings were in direct opposition to those of her parents? That his 
heart was ready to swear allegiance to her for ever, because he had 
made the fortunate disc overy that the most important feature in the 
constitution of the country she had been taught to venerate as the 
most perfect upon earth, was as hateful to her as to him? It was im- 
possible. The conversation between them, therefore, visibly lan- 
guished; Egerton perpetually relapsing into silence, after every effort 
made by his beautitul companion to renew the conversation. 

The result of this memorable excursion was, that the young English- 
man returned to the house of his American entertainers with a fund of 
hope and happiness at the bottom of his heart which rendered him, 
despite his grave exterior, one of the most enviable men in the world ; 


t a] 
while Aunie stole early to her rest with eve ry feeling crushed, every 
unacknowledged, but most precious hope de stroyed, A process 


greatly similar to what had now taken place in Feerton’s mind, had 
somewhat more rapidly taken place in hers. Though it was quite 
true that she hated the institution of slavery, Annie loved her country 
with that species of instinctive filial feeling which it isa sin to be with- 
out, and having been taught, very erroneous sly, to believe that all English 
people disliked, and what was much worse, despised | all Americans, her 
first feelings towards the young man were quite as hostile as those of the 
young man towards her. But it was impossible to converse with Fre- 
deric Egerton, without perceiving that no such unreasonable assumption 
of superiority as she had believed inseparable from the English cha- 
racter, made any part of his. She had discovered that what he most 
hated ‘and condemned was what she most hated and condemned also; 
and the feeling of having done him injustice, had for some time been 
acting upon her mind, exactly as it was now acting upon his; giving 
to every good gift a double power to charm, and bringing justice to 
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act side by side with inclination, in amending the judgment she had 
first put upon him. DButit was only when she saw, or thought: she 
saw, that he liked her greatly less then she liked him, that she became 
aware how important his opinion had become to her, There was dis-- 
appomtment as well as mortiication i the discovery, for she had 
thought the ease was different. But it was sorrow, without any IX- 
ture valley that she felt upon makine it. She was much better 
calculated to be a proud patriot tha nahaughty woman; and would have 
given infinit: “= more, could she have,honestly said that she believed her 
country right on all the potats im which it differed from its parent 
stock, than to hear it acknowledged by the whole world, Cle MAKSC, 
that she was the loveliest lady in it. Drooping, heavy- bearted, and 
self-condemning, but with no shadow of resentful fecling against 
Everton, the beautiful American laid her young head upon her pillow 
and wept herself to sleep, while the En; —— in lay awake, till night 
gave place to morning, mn nie ditating how, vhen, and whe re, he should 
confess to her that all his tuture hopes of “ piness depe wiled on her 
consenting to forsake the glories of the Stars and the Stripes, and ac- 
cept as an atonement for the saerince, his heart, his hand, a noble 
settlement, and the alliance of an ancient English race, whose motto 
might very honestly have been, 


] 
Maus peur, et sans reprocne. 


Cuare. XXVIII. 


Tire next day brought together the first-rate, high-standing, sharp, 

elegant, clever, and tip-top {i ishionable society that was to constitute 
the dinner-party invited by Colonel and Mrs. Beauchamp, to meet 
their illustrious European guest. This act of assembling together 
seemed a very solemn business : nobody, as the circle increased, ap- 
peared to think it decorous, or proper, to smile. The gentlemen com- 
pressed their lips, spat, and bowed their heads. The ladies made 
small courtesies, looked grave, and carefully arranged their robes, 
taking partic ular care that their drapery should float eracetully ou one 
side only of their persons, acc ording to ‘the hint communicated by a sit- 
ting firure in full dre ss, conve ved to the country in the last number of 
the Wagasin des Modes. 

At length, however, the whole party being assembled, and as much 
iced-water and whisky made away with as the season required, Mrs. 
Colonel Beauchamp thous cht it advisable, before the dinner was an- 
nounced, to introduce * / Mrs. M yor Allen Barnaby” in form, to them 
all. The scene produced by this was very striking, for there was nota 
single persou present who did not know the obli iwations she was about 
to lay them under, and their gratitude bore a very amiable proportion 
to the benetit which they considered her likely to coafer upon them. 
There are few women who could have gone through this scene with such 
a perfection of ‘+ unblenched majesty,” as did Mrs. Allen Barnaby. 
Had the nature of her turthcoming work, as procl: timed and explained 
to all, been merely that of a complimentary etiusion, extolling the ex- 
cellences of the country, political, moral, intellectual, physical, and 
fashionable, and declaring it to be in all these particulars, and every 
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other she could think of, greatly * ahead” of all the other countries in 
the world, the sensation eae ced would have been much less vehe- 
ment. They might have been pleased, probably they would have been 
very much ple ased, —but the profound consciousness re sting in the in- 
most recesses of every bosom, that all this was not a bie. more than 
their due, and that, however good her intentions might be, she must 
be a darnation smart lady indeed, if she could write up to the pitch 
they deserved : this consciousness, though it might increase their satis- 
faction in the contemplation of what she was about to do, would na- 
turally lessen their gratitude, for they would have felt not only that it 
was no more than their just right, but moreover that it could not by 
possibility be sufficient to atone for all the European injustice which 
had preceded it. But the circumstances of the present case were alto- 

cether diflerent. The espectal point she had espectally undertaken to 
cian ate, was one on which the ‘y felt their weakness, while it was that 
which, ten thousand times be yond all others, they hung upon with a 
desperate fondness made up of pride, pre, judice, the most ardent love 
of wealth, and the most craven terror of losing it. 


“A present Deity” they shout around, 
“ A present Deity” the plastered walls resound, 


would be nothing beyond a very fair quotation to exemplify what ac- 
iually passed on this occasion; and nothing short of the majestic 
streneth of mind with which my heroine was endowed could have 
enabled her to sustain any appearance of composure under the enthu- 
siastic plaudits which showered upon her head. 

How long this might have lasted had dinner not been announced, it 
iS is impossible to say, but the flattering clamour was still at its height 
when the folding-doors of the saloon were thrown open, and ac rowd 
of gaily- dressed 1 negroes outside it gave notice, by their universal grin, 
that the pleasant business of dining might begin when the company 
pleased. 

This put an instant stop, for the time at least, to the performance of 
the chorus of adulation which the party had been performing, and the 
ceremony of marshalling the guests into the dinner-parlour was _per- 
formed with as little del: Ly as possible. 

Though for the most part the brilliant company assembled on this 
occasion were rather better pleased than usual with themselves and 
each other, and very fully inclined to do every kind of justice to the 
splendid hospit: lity of their entertainers, there were one or two indivi- 
duals out of the twenty that sat down to table, who would consider- 
ably have preferred being elsewhere, 

Old Mrs. Whitlaw was one of these. Notwithstanding some tri- 
fling defeicocion | in this old lady’s early education, she had profited, 
with great natural acuteness, by all the various scenes through which her 
singular destiny had led her, and was more capable, perhaps, of forming 
a clear- headed judgment upon the state of affairs in her own particu- 

lar sphere, than most of her neighbours. Though her views were not 
sufficiently enlarged for her ever to have contemplated very distinctly 
the absolute abolition of slavery as a national measure,' she had long 
felt persuaded that the way in which the * nigger work,” as she called 
it, was carried on, would not answer in the long-run. Once or twice, 
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on her first taking possession of the manston she now inhabited, which 
was her favourite among several which she inhertted,—once or twice 
she had hinted to some of her rich neighb WIS, that she thought it 
would be better, ‘tor a good many reasons,” if they would relax a 
little the severity of their discipline ; but this was in every case received 
with such vebemence of indignation that the same. straightforward 
common sense which had suggested her observations, very speedily 
determined her to kee » them for the future to herself; and for sever ul 
Years past her pretty strong opinions on the subject had only mani- 
fested themselves in the man: wement of her own people, and im ocea- 
sional confidential tete-d-tétes with her young friend Annie. Her own 
avoidance of all discussion on the subject with her neighbours, had 
been followed by the same sort'of discretion on their parts, and it was 
now several years since the old lady had heard the subject alluded to 
in general conversation at all. 

Cireat we alth. for which there is no certain heir, generally produces 
are at consideration to the posse Ssor, and Mrs. W hitl: i\ had profited by 
this, more than she was herself aware of; she would otherwise, per- 
haps, have been less shocked and surprised by the vehemenee with 
which, for the purpose of enlightening Mrs. Allen Barnaby, the in- 
crease of severity in discipline was insist ed upon by some otf the party 
present as the only mode of averting the mischief which some = 
rm itors had threatened, from the r apid increase of the negro population. 

he old lady got tidgety, and was debating in her own mind whether 
4 should not sav that she thought the dinner had made the room 
rather over-hot, and that she did not feel over-well, when the project 
oles ape Was put out of her head by a vlan e and a smile which she 
saw hastily and furtively exchanged between two of the sable at- 

ndauts. , 

It is so universally the custom, wherever slaves make part of an 
establishme nt, to treat them as if they were literally stocks and stones, 
incapable of hearing or of seeing any thing said or done before them, 
that in this case, asin many others, the subject of their own condition 
was as treely discussed while they were serving at table, as if no such 

WTF oh had been in the room. 

“Old Mrs. Whitlaw was too much used to this mode of proceeding 
for the uncomfortable feelings she « Xperienced 0 have been produced 
or even increased by their presence, and it was purely by accident 
that her eves had beet ‘n directed towards the men between ‘whom the 
abovementioned look and smile had been exchanged. But the mo- 
ment she saw it, a strong feeling of suspicion arose im her mind, that 
one of those movements of resistance which oc casionally startle iene 
holders, and which act with the frightful but useless energy of a limb 
convulsed by intolerable pain, was ap proaching among the slaves of 
Colonel Beauchamp, and the old lady would have given pretty consi- 
derably many dollars, could she at that ve ry moment have transported 
herself into the midst of her own slaves, for the purpose of having a 
little confidential conversation with them, But as this was impossible, 
sie resolved to sit still and quietly look on. 

Another individual to ape the splendid banquet, and the popular 
theme discussed around it, produced a degree of suffering that it re- 
quired some philosophy to endure, was Annie. No opportunity during 
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the whole of that long morning had occurred, for any thing to pass 
between Frederic Egerton and herself which could persuade her that 
the conclusion to which she had come the evening before respecting 
him was erroneous, 

It was not that she doubted his admiration of her,—that would cer- 

tainly have been difiicult, inasmuch as every elance of his eyes be- 
trayed it; for the fascination of her beauty vended the not looking at 
her a sssk. which, however often resolved upon, he found it impossible 
to perform, heats was not wholly unconscious of this; but a pro- 
found conviction that his having seen her surrounded by slaves, and an 
agent, however mnocently, in the degradation of the race whom, she well 
knew, he considered in all respects as the equal children of the same 
Almighty Father, had taken possession of her mind; she considered 
herself as one sti: gmatized in his eves by a blot that oodid never be re- 
moved, and all her energy of mind was now turned to the task of 
avoiding him as much as possible at present, and forgetting him 
wholly when he was no longer near, But it was impossible, even for 
the furtherance of this very desirable object, for Annie to leave the 
room while the dinner laste d, she too, therefore, submitted to endure 
its heat and its noise, giving no other iadication that she was ill 
ease, than the somewhat more than common palcness of her cheet 
betraye d. 

So the party went on with eve ry appearance of universal satisfae- 
tion; Mrs, Allen Barnaby’s health was drunk, and prosperity to plan- 
ters and plantations, toasted with three times three. And then the 
ladies retired, they having remained thus long solely in compliment to 
the heroine of the fete; a compliment which was acknowledged by 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby’s drawing forth from her bag her little note ‘-book, 
and very evidently employing herself by inse ribing therein some of the 
wise and ve ry sublime maxims which had been uttered by the gentle- 
men present. 

On re-entering the drawing-room, the most consequential ladies of the 
party immediate ly crowded round her, beseeching that she would favour 
them with her autograph, or if it'were possible with a few words written 
in theiralbums. This was the first time that such a request had ever 
been made to our heroine, except in her dreams; and the graceful manner 
in which she bowed and smiled her acquiescence was really admirable. 
This very gracious and ready compliance with their wishes was no 
sooner made known, than nearly every lady present flew to the secret 
corner in which on entering she had de ‘posited her receptacle for wit ; 
which, in fact, every lady “who arrived that dav had done, with the 
exception of Mrs. Whitlaw (who had, as she candidly confessed, 
taste whatever for learning); and having drawn it thence, erie 
surrounded the illustrious authoress with a perfect galaxy of brilliant 
volumes, red, green, blue, and yellow, each in succession eagerly 
spread open before her to receive the valued ornament of her name. 

On the first page offered to her, Mrs. Allen Barnaby modestly in- 
scribed that name and nothing more; but perceiving a ‘look of disap- 
pointed hope in the countenance of the fair lady who had presented it, 
she (not manfully, but) womanfully called upon her genius to help her, 
and resolutely determined, notwithstanding the multitude of the rain- 
bow volumes around her, that every one of them should bear witness 


of her extraordinary talents. 
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With a charming smile she drew again towards her the book in 
which she had written her name,and wrote above it, 


Immortal country, hail ! 


Finding by the universal ‘ My!" which broke in various notes of ad- 
miration from the fair petitioners, that this was exactly the sort of 
thing they wanted, she continued in the same strain till her task was 
accomplished, She found no difficulty whatever in producing the 
slight degree of variety which she deemed necessary, and one lady 
carried away with her the novel phrase— 
Success to the Stripes and the Stars! 
another, 
The extinguisher of the Old World and the candle of the New!— 
THE UNION, 

This concetto brought down another shower of the same eloquent 
monosyllables, and **Oh, my!” resounded through the room. It ts 
not necessary to indite every tour de force, by which Mrs, Allen Bar- 
naby proved her powers of extempor try composition, for though all ad- 
mirable, they were, it must be confessed, exceedingly alike i in senti- 
ment if not in expression; but in the last, she; se emed indeed to sur- 
pass herself, and greater than ever was the delight manifested when 
the happy owner of the last album presented, read aloud these 
words: 

May lawful slavery survive, as long as the sun and moon endureth! 

It may easily be imagined, that upon the gentlemen making their 
appearance, they were immediately made to share in the pleasure 
which these various inscriptions were so well calculated to produce, 
and once again Mrs. Allen Barnaby found herself the object of admi- 
ration which amounted to enthusiasm, 

As soon as the expression of their feelings had in some degree sub- 
sided, Colonel Beauchamp observed that their having met with the 
most admirable lady in Europe, was no good cause why his sporting 
neighbours should not be indulged with their usual game at whist, or 
Boston; a hint which immediately led to the summoning sundry ne- 
groes, and setting forth sundry c ard-tables, 

While these arrangements were making, Major Allen Barnaby wan- 
dered about the room making conversation, of which a jocose sort of 
sketch respecting his own caprices about pk: vying at cards formed the 
principal theme. He laughed heartily, as he declared, that it often 
and often happened to him, that he could not make up his mind to 
think of any single rule of playing, and hardly to know one card from 
another; while at another time, if the humour seized him, he could go 
on at it for four-and-twenty hours together, and never feel tired a bit. 

‘* Well, sir,” was the reply from one grandee to whom these little 
personal peculiarities were revealed, ** we must hope that the humour 
may be on you this evening; for there are two or three here, that never 
find themselves in company, without choosing to have a go against the 
four aces.”’ 

Two tables were speedily made up, at one of which two ladies took 
their places and the stakes were fixed at a moderate sum; at the 
other, four gentlemen were to play, and at this table, the fixing the 
stakes was left to themselves. 

“Which party will you join, Major Allen Barnaby ?” demanded 
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Colonel Beauchamp, adding very politely — ‘‘In course, sir, as a 
stranger, we should one and all be happy, I expect, to leave the fix to 
your own choice, putting out of sight our complaisance to your excel- 
lent lady.” 

Out of the four other gentlemen about to sit down, two appeared 
rather anxious that the whimsica! major, to whose account of himself 
they had been listening, should take his place with the ladies, and one 
of them said bluntly, 

““It would hardly be fair, Major Allen Barnaby, sir, to let you, 
with the careless ways you talk about, sit down at this table; be- 
cause I, for one, always play a pretty considerable brisk stake.” 

‘* That’s the only way to keep me awake, sir,” replied the major, 
laughing. ‘Men in our profession, as I dare say you know, have 
generally a few thousands of loose cash floating on purpose to give 
them a little excitement now and then, when they get a trifle sleepy in 
their quarters. I have run up and down, for my part, from about ten 
thousand to nothing, and back again, above a score of times since I 
began; and I find it has come so even in the long-run, that I care 
very little how high I play. But I never,” he added, in a low voice, 
‘“¢T never play with ladies, it puts me out altogether.” 

This decided the matter, and Major Allen Barnaby, Colonel Beau- 
champ, and two other gentlemen settled themselves round a table in 
a quiet corner, as gentlemen do settle themselves when they are going 
to amuse themselves in earnest. 

Had Annie Beauchamp remained in the room, it is likely enough 
that the hours of that long evening, might have offered opportunities to 
Egerton too favourable to be neglected, for the making her compre- 
hend a little better than she did at present, what were his wishes, his 
hopes, his intentions concerning her; but, with the blindness of a per- 
verse little mortal, she saw nothing of what was passing in his head or 
his heart, and she thought of nothing but the silence that had come 
over him on the preceding evening, when, as she confessed to herself 
with shame that amounted to agony, she was waiting for every word 
which might fall from his lips, as if her fate hung upon it. The re- 
collection of these past feelings, together with the blank disappoint- 
ment which had succeeded them, was more than she could bear any 
longer en plein salon, and begging her mother to apologize to the 
ladies for her absence, by telling them that she had so bad a headach as 
to oblige her to go to bed, she stole away, taking with her, as it seemed 
to Frederic Egerton, all that portion of light which could make it 
worth while for him to keep his eyes open, and for a few moments 
after he had watched her retreat, and listened to her mother’s explana- 
tion of it, he meditated the commission of a similar act of self-indul- 
gence. But he luckily recollected that his doing so would neither be 
particularly polite nor particularly discreet, and he therefore aban- 
doned the project; the more readily, perhaps, because he happened 
to observe Don Tornorino move quietly away from the place he occu- 
pied beside his lady, and station himself at no great distance from his 
respected father-in-law, about whom he revolved with the same 
graceful air of nonchalance which had once before attracted his at- 

tention. 
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THE SUN'S ECLIPSE. 


July 8, 1842. 





BY HORACE SMITII, 


‘Tis cloudless morning, but a frown misplaced, 
Cold, lurid, strange, 

Her summer smile from Nature’s brow hath chased. 
What fearful change, 

What menacing catastrophe is thus 


Usher’d by such prognostics ominous? 


Is it the life of day, this livid glare, 
Death's counterpart ? 

What means the withering coldness in the air, 
That chills my heart, 

And what the gloom portentous thot hath made 


The glow of morning a funereal shade ? 


O'er the Sun’s disk, a dark orb wins its slow 
Gloom-deep’ning way, 

Climbs—spreads —enshrouds— extinguishes—and lo! 
The god of day 

iiangs in the sky, a corpse! th’ usurper’s might 


Hath storm’d his throne, and quencl’d the life of light! 


A pall is on the earth—the screaming birds 
To covert speed, 
Bewilder'd and aghast, the bellowing herds 
Rush o’er the mead, 
While men—pale shadows in the ghastly gloom, 
Seem spectral forms just risen from the tomb. 


Transient, tho’ total, was that drear eclipse ; 
With might restored, 

The Sun re-gladden’d earth ;—but human lips 
Have never pour'd 

In mortal ears the horrors of the sight 

That thrill'd my soul that memorable night. 


To every distant zone and fulgent star 
Mine eyes could reach, 
And the wide waste was one chaotic war ; 
O’er all and each— 
Above—beneath—around me—every where— 
Was anarchy—convulsion—death—despair. 






& 
& 
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The Sun's Eclipse. 


"Twas noon—and yet a deep unnatural night 
Enshrouded heaven, 

Save where some orb unsphered, or satellite 
Franticly driven, 

Glared as it darted thro’ the darkness dread, 

Blind—rudderless—uncheck’d—unpiloted. 


A thousand simultaneous thunders crash'd, 
As here and there, 
Some rushing planet ‘gainst another dash'd, 
Shooting thro’ air 
Volleys of shatter’d wreck, when, both destroyed, 
Founder’d and sank in the ingulfing void. 


Others self-kindled, as they whirl’d and turn’d, 
Without a guide, 

Burst into flames, and rushing as they burn’d 
With range more wide, 

Like fire-ships that some stately fleet surprise, 

Spread havoc through the constellated skies. 


While stars kept falling from their spheres—as though 


The heavens wept fire,— 
Earth was a raging hell of war and woe 

Most deep and dire ; 
Virtue was vice—vice virtue—all was strife, 
Brute force was law—justice th’ assassin’s knife. 


From that fell scene my space-commanding eye 
Glad to withdraw, 
I pierced the empyrean palace of the sky, 
And shudd’ring saw 
A vacant throne—a sun’s extinguish’d sphere— 
All else a void—dark, desolate, and drear. 


“ What mean,” I cried, “these sights unparallel’d, 
These scenes of fear ?” 
When lo! a voice replied, and nature held 
Her breath to hear— 
“ Mortal ! the scroll before thine eyes unfurl’d, 
Displays a soul-eclipse—an atheist world.” 


I woke—my dream was o’er! What ecstasy 
It was to know 
That God was guide and guardian of the sky, 
That man below,— 
Deserved the love I felt.—I could not speak 
The thrilling joy whose tears were on my cheek! 
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THE STUDENT OF LOUVAIN. 
BY ELIZABETI YOUATT. 
Like flower-seeds by the wild wind spread, 
So radiant thoughts are strew'd, 
The soul when those high gifts are shed 
May taint in solitude.x—Mrs. Hemans. 

Tie day was closing in at Utrecht, and the inhabitants, for the most 

part poor but industrious citizens, congregated at the doors of their 
houscs to smoke. their pipe Ss, or converse tovether on the state of the 
times; and a set of more phlegmatie countenances and contented 
spirits coul 1 not well have met together. Before an abode, the neat- 
ness Of which could not conceal the evident pove rty of its inmates, and 
which you learnt by a rude inseription on a walls belonged to a 
bar: ve-builder, sat a boy on the fallen trunk of a tree. His dress was 
coarse in the extreme, leaving his muscular ‘limbs fully exposed, but 
there was something in the proud motion of his head as he threw back 
the tangled hair trom hts brow, and looked around with his wild, rest- 
less eves, which at once distinguished him from the rest of his com- 
panions, and showed that thoughts incompatible with his present situa- 
tion were busily at work in his young mind.  Oceasionally his father, 
a rude, unlettered man, but with a veneration for learning which has 
made his mame respected to this day, and who now stood leaning 
against the doorpost, with his white shirt-sleeves rolled up above the 
elbow, and his brawny arms crossed upon his breast, would take the 
pipe from his lips, and address some kindly word to him, which was 
replied to as though the mind of the listener had wandered far away. 

It would seem as if the boy was watching the blue smoke- wreathes 
as they rose up into the still air of evening and disappeared ; but it ts 
more probable that his « aspiring thoughts followed each other as rapidly, 
and then became likewise lost in indistinctness. He was aroused at 
length by a low and gentle voice, and a young girl with bare feet, anda 
number of small brass coins coquettishly woven in her long braided 
hair, stood panting for breath by his side. She was an orphan, none 
knew even from what country she came, though the starry brightness of 
her large dark eyes, and the sweet accents of her voice, which made 
music of their harsh language every time she spoke, told of the sunny 
south. She had been the sole survivor of a vessel which foundered at 
sea, and adopted by a lone old man, an iron-worker of Guelderland, 
who had lately come to settle at Utrecht, and who loved her as if she 
had been his own child. 

The boy looked up and smiled at her approach ; but it was a dreamy 
smile which brightened as it met hers, as though all other thoughts 
melted away before its radiance ; and he tried to draw her towards him 
that she might share his seat. 

‘No, no,” said the girl, playfully eluding his grasp, ‘‘IT cannot sit 
still here all this splendid evening.” 

“Where would you go to, Esmeralda ?” 

‘ Let us dance in the sunset, or chase each other along by the river ; 
it alwavs feels so fresh by the water.” 

Adrian sprang up with a joyous bound, and the old barge-builder 
dashed the tears from his eves, as he watched them depart, for he knew 
it would be but little longer that he should have his son with him, 
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How merrily they danced, and laughed, and romped that night, 
until even the light-tooted Esmeralda grew weary, and following her 
example Adrian sat down upon the ground, and amused himself by 
playing with the coins in her long hair. 

“ Why do vou wear these?” he asked at length, ‘1 never see any 
of the other children with their heads dressed after this strange 
fashion.” 

‘* Possibly not; but IT have a dreamy recollection that they were 
worn thus in my own country: and | never hear them tinkling as I 
dance without thinking of home.” 

“ ] had forgotten that you are not one of us,” said Adrian, looking 
into her beautiful face with a mixture of boyish reverence and love; 
‘for ought any one knows to the contrary, you may be a queen?!” 

* Ah, if LT was!” exelaimed the girl, smiling joyously. 

“And what would you do then, my Esmeralda ?” 

‘* Buy every book that was ever written, so that you might read all 
day long if you chose. That would make you happy, would it not, 
Adrian ¢” 

** But yourself, dearest ?”’ 

“Ah! [Thad forgotten myself. I would have masters and study to 
be wise, in order that you might love me, and never intrude upon you, 
except you were weary or sick, or when you sent for me.” 

“Silly Esmeralda! why I should be always sending for you; even 
as it is | love you better than any thing else in the world. 

“Except books,” interrupted the girl, holding up her finger with a 
merry laugh, ‘‘come, confess, Adrian ?”’ 

“Well, well, except books then, since you will have it so. And yet 
] am not quite sure,’ added the young scholar, dazzled by the bewil- 
dering brightness of the dark eyes which sought his so mirthfully, 
whether [ shall admit any exception at all, But it grows late for you 
to be out, had we not better return ?” 

The girl rose up that instant, and went bounding on before him like 
an antelope, her swect laugh now close at his ear, while her cheek 
touched his, and then growing fainter in the distance as he strove in 
vain to keep up with her flect steps, and mingling with the fairy-like 
tinkling of her long braided hair. As they approached the dwelling of 
her protector she assumed a more demure pace, and suffered herself to 
be overtaken. 

‘* What a race you have led me, Esmeralda !”’ 

‘* Poor Adrian! you do look tired ;” and she parted the hair upon 
his flushed brow with her cool fingers, and laughed mischievously : 
‘* but you will come in and rest ?” 

‘* Not to-night, dear.”’ 

“Well, I shall see you to-morrow,” and she held up her sweet face 
for the accustomed kiss, which we will not take upon ourselves to swear 
was not given as well as received ; but then they were but children. 

The old barge-builder was anxiously awaiting the return of his son, 
and that night they sat up long, talking of the past, and yet more ear- 
nestly of the future, which their sanguine hopes made bright. The 
following day it was known all over Utrecht that Adrian would never 
settle down to his father’s business, but was about, with his permission, 
to quit his native place and proceed to Louvain, at which university the 
old man had been long and secretly trying to get him admittted gra- 
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tuitously among the students, and was at length successful. Some 
laughed at the scheme, as such people are apt to do at what passes 
their comprehension ; others thought it would have been better for 
Adrian to have followed the honest calling of his forefathers, while a 
tew read on the high brow and flashing eyes of the young scholar 
something of the clory which he went forth to struggle for and to win ; 
but Esmeralda ouly wept. 

There is muc , real kindness among the poor, whatever mav be said 
to the contrary ; and when it became generally known that Adrian was 
going away to he a great man, as they simply but prophetically ex- 
pressed it, many a trifling but most acce ptable offering aided his father 
in the arduous task of his equipment, which, plain and frugal as it 
was, left him nothing but his blessing to bestow. But what do the 
young, the aspiring, want more? Every obstacle is a fresh incentive 
to exertion—a fresh triumph when overcome ; and they are proud with 
their own hands to hew out a road, and carve for themselves an ever- 
lasting niche in the temple of fame! 

Esmeralda was worthy of the young scholar; to the last she spoke 
not of herself, of her loneliness when he should have gone from her, 
but rather of the joy it would be to her and his father to hear of his 
success; the deep self-sacriticing love of the woman, mingled with the 
Pp assionate fondness of the child, and made her careful to be rather the 
guiding star than the meteor which might tempt him aside from the 
bright de stiny he had chosen, and they parted at length in hope. 

The university of Louvain established by John Duke of Brabant, and 
containing among its professors some of the most learned, and ; mong 
its pupils the rising geniuses of the age, was a hallowed object in the 
eyes of the young student ; - and the deep feeling of reverence with which 
he stood for the first time before its massive walls, often made him 
smile to think on in later days. History proceeds to inform us how 
for a few successive years he toiled on in the pursuit of knowledge, but 
the phrase is surely incorrect; if it was a toil, let us at least call it a 
labour of love! What if his cheek paled, and his form withered ; 
his flashing eves grew dim, and ached so that at times he was fain to 
close them for very weariness, had he not got his wish? Was not the 
burning thirst of his aspiring spirit slaking itself at the living waters of 
universal knowledge ? Washe not holding daily and hourly commune 
with all that makes the past great and holy, and daying up for himself a 
treasure of wisdom which life only could exhaust ! 

The more aristocratic but less talented pupils of the university 
had long envied the growing fame of the young student, and sought 

eagerly to lower him in the estimation in which he was so justly held 
by the professors; but for some time without success, poverty and an 
intense love of study compelling Adrian to a life of strict frugality and 
privation. At length, however, it was discovered that he invariably 
stole away from the univ ersity as soon as it became dusk, and did not 
return until long past midnight, always taking one direction, and de- 
clining on various pretences the company of any of his fellow- 
students. 

‘** Depend upon it those quiet ones are always the worst,” said Jans 
Durland. ‘* Who knows but what he may belong to some of those 
midnight bands of whom the good people of Louvain tell such fearful 
tales ?’ "7 
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‘** Nay, his very poverty is his surety on that score,” replied his com- 
panion, Jaughingly. 

** Pshaw ! a mere blind; what then can account for his regularly 
absenting pone at such an hour ?” 

oW hy, § rave and studious as Adrian is, he may not be insensible 
to the wite es of some bright-eyed damoiselle, and there are plenty 
such at Louvain. Take my word for it, Jans, that wherever there ts 
a mystery of this sort, a woman is always sure to be at the bottom 
of it ; 

‘* Well, I trust it may be no worse. Suppose we were to follow 
hin to-night, and ascertain the truth at once,—at least it would be 
something to taunt him with.’ 

‘** But scarcely honourable, methinks,” replied his companion, he- 
sitatingly. 

“6 Nay, every thing is fair in love they say, and why not in hate? 
muttered Jans Durland, enashing his tee th with rave. 

‘Well, be it so then, but not to-night ; there i is a debate to be 
held at the Town-hall, which I must join; to-morrow I am at your 
service; and in the mean time, Jans, you may as well accompany 
me.” 

‘With all my heart,” replied the student, carelessly ; “but T shall 
afterwards take care that Adrian does not again escape me.’ 

The debate was most eloquent, although the subject of it matters 
little to our history; so we shall merely state that it terminated 
shortly before midnight; and the people after lingering to exchange 
ereetings or a cordial eood- night, separated to their ‘arious homes. 
‘The students of Louvain continued to talk loud and eagerly as they 
walked four abreast through the silent streets, occasionally breaking 
off in the midst of a brilliant argument to shout and yell under the 
windows of some unfortunate citizen who had contrived to render him- 
self obnoxious to them; or raise a rude chorus in honour of some 
chosen beauty whose dwelling lay in their road home, until they 
reached the church of St. Peter, one of the finest religious edifices in 
Belgium. 

It was a bright starlight night, and the streets were white and hard 
with the frozen snow, and still and silent as the grave, except the 
hollow whistling of the wind as it moaned and sang through the por- 
ticoes of the old church. The students involuntarily hushed their 
voices, and passed onward with a more subdued step, although none 
could have told why it was so. 

“Stay!” exclaimed Jans Durland, hastily, “ either my eyes strangely 
deceive me, or there is a human figure standing motionless beneath 
vonder lamp. No! by heaven Iam right !” 

‘* Let us go,” whispered one of his companions, shuddering with fear; 
‘they say that evil spirits are abroad at this hour.’ 

‘Fool!’ exclaimed the reckless student, shaking off his feeble 
crasp, and advancing towards the object of his curiosity, followed by 
his companions. 

A lamp burned dimly in the church-porch, by the feeble light of 
which a tall figure might be observed bending eagerly over a book. The 
face which was thus partly illuminated, was pale, but earnest, and full 
of a strange beauty. 

“It is Adrian!” exclaimed the students, with one voice, while a 
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crimson flush pass: o over the high brow of him they had thus sud- 
cle nly surprised As he t rhe d pre udly tow% rd S th Chil. 

‘The mvysterv is at “ neth solved.”’ said he, while his flashing eyes 
sought those of Jans Durland. ‘1 was poor, too poor to purehase 
candles, and for montis have pursued my studies here, or at the 
corners of streets, wherever there was a lamp by which I] could see 
to read.” 

“ But the cold,” interrupted one of his companions ; * how did you 
bear that? You must have been perish de” 

Adrian laughed wildly as he laid his burning hand on that of Jans, 
who had pressed nearer to him while he spoke, 

‘Does this feel like eold?” he asked. “ No! there is that within 
me which defies it, as well as all your sneers and mockery!" But none 
dared to mock him. 

The penitent Jans Durland clasped that scorching hand in’ both of 


his, and drew him rently On, while the rest followed wonderinaly, 
From that hour Adrian and he studied together, and were like brothers ; 


while a small sum of money, received a few weeks afterwards from an 
unknown hand, rendered him, in a measure, independent of his gene- 
rous friend. 

During all this time his intercourse with his father had been very 
slight, and he contented himself with hearing occasionally that he and 
Esm ralda continued well. The kind protector of the latter, the iron- 
worker of Guelderland above mentioned, was the usual means of com- 
munication, his business compelling him to come to Louvain once or 
twice in the year, on which occasions he always brought some sweet 
messave. or token from Esmeralda to the student. But now. as the 
time drew near for this pertodical visit, Adrian was observed to grow 
restless and melancholy, and he talked a great deal to Jans of going 
to Utrecht in the spring, as if trying to persuade himself of the folly 
of some toreboding tecling of evil which pressed heavily on his heart. 

At length the old man made his usual appearance before the gates 
of the university, to ask for Adrian, the son of the barge-builder of 
Utrecht. The student flune down his book, and went out eagerly to 
meet him; but one glance at the pale and agitated countenance of the 
iron-worker was suthcrent to confirm his worst fears. 

** Esmeralda is dead !” said he, with great calmness. 

* You have neard of it then ?” 

‘Yes, L knew it !—but how—when did it come to pass ? Tell me all! 

‘ Well, one day the poor child left home without saying a word to 
any one, and it grew aie before she returned. It was a wild tempest- 
uous night, and as I took off her wet cloak, and wrung the moisture 
from her long hair, I saw that the ornaments with which, in remem- 
brance of her unknown home, she so delighted to deck it, were gone. 
At length, in answer to my repeated inquiries, she confessed that she 
had sold the coins toa Dutch trader. God knows what she could have 
wanted with money!” 

“Did she tell vou how much she got for them?” asked Adrian, 
eagerly, and with wlite lips. 

The tron-worker named a sum which at once confirmed all the wild 
doubts ot th e young student. 
“ Go on,” said he, ina hoarse voice. 
“ Well, from that hour she sickened and withered away ;—cheerful 
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and hopeful to the last, she never seemed to think that she should die ; 
but when the blow fell, at length bowed her gentle spirit meekly to the 
will of Heaven, and murmured not at its decrees.’ 

‘But she spoke of me, father, did she not ?” 

‘Continually; your name was the last upon her trembling lips 

which grew cold in blessing thee 
The old man wept bitterly, but Adrian could not shed a tear. 
‘You think, then,” satd the student, after a pause of deep emotion, 
e saan she caught her death ou that tempestuous night whe u she went 
to sell her little treasure to the Dutch trader ?” 

‘fT am sure of it; you may remember she was always a delicate 
flower.’ 

Adrian said no more, but from that hour a change came over his 
whole life. 

The remainder of this eventful history may be gathered from the 
annals of his native land.  Tlow by his own gigantic talents he raised 
himself to the high post of Vice-C haneellor in that unive aang which he 
had originally entered a friendless and obscure wanderer ; was chosen 
by the Emperor Maximilian, as preceptor to bis gi write rb afterwards 
the celebrated Charles V. presented by Fe rdinand of Spain with the 
bishopric of Tortosa; and oe his death, elected co-regent with Car- 
dinal Ximenes; finally, in 1522, on the decease of Leo X. ascending 
the papal throne. 

We are told that in afterlife he become singularly rigid and austere 
in his habits, perhaps in consequence of the struggles and privations 
of early years; was yuuch given to solitary musings, and seldom seen 
to smile. Who shall say how often that mighty spirit, in the very 
triumph of its self-created greatness, — d linge ingly to his humble 
home at Utrecht—danced once again in his dreams on the banks of 
the Rhine, or listened to the silvery mrs of a voice which never 
ceased to haunt him. 

The only extravagance which we hear of Pope Adrian’s indulging 
himself in was a passionate love of old coins, which he spared no ex- 
pense in collecting, although his successor seems to have attached little 
value to them. Some brass ones in particular, of simple appearance, 
and wanting even the charm of antiquity, were said to have been dis- 
covered upon his person when he died, and on being submitted to an- 
tiquarian research, found to be of very modern date. 

In the life of Adri: in VI, we have a brilliant ex xam ple of the triumphs 
that can be etlected by the irresistible might of man’s own mind and in- 
tellect in despite of the accidents of birth and fortune; and a beautiful 
and touching illustration of the vainness of all this to make us happy. 
The son of the barge-builder of Utrecht laughed and danced by the 
river. The poor Student. of Louvain, as he studied at the corners 
of streets, or in the church-porch at midnight, was contented and 
even joyous; but Pope Adrian never smile d! Wordsworth has con- 
densed every thing we would say on this subject into two simple and ex- 
quisite lines, to which it would be superfluous to add a single word : 

Oh! ’tis the Aearé that magnifies this life, 
Making a truth and beauty of its own! 

The house where he lived at Utrecht is still shown to the traveller 
under the name of the Pope’s House, but is now reduced to the state 
of a common inn. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ** PETER PRIGGINS, 


No. Il. 
THE CURATE OF MOSSBURY, 
Char. I, 


Magnum opprobrium pauperies. 
Horace, 


A :ew heavy showers had fallen during the night of my visit to 
Rushley. Th: id heard the rain patterning agi sient my window as I layin 
that happy dreamy state between seeping and waking. I fell into a 
sound doze as 1 was speculating with myself what etiect the discoler- 
ation of the water, the Lucreseed rapidity and fulness of the river 
Clear would have upon my fishing, W lether the argument as to which 
was the better, a clear, bright water, or one slightly stained, was car- 
ried on by me in my sleep, }know not; but when] awoke, as | invart- 
ably do at five in the morning, it was the first thing IL thought of. 

“Practice,” si uid I, ‘1s better than theory ; so here goes to try. 

| sprung out o f bed, threw o pen my casement window, and took a 

survey, first of the “s- which was obseured by light fleecy vapours, 
and tive n of the earth, which, as far as I could judge, was still thirsting 
for more moisture, as the fallows looked as dry as they had done on the 
previous day, aad th water-meadows, which had not lone been mown, 
seemed to be parched and and. | could just ecateh a glimpse of the 
Clear as it wound ee the orchard, but could not see enough of it to 
judge ot ’ the state of its stream, 

Ll dressed myself, and donned my worsteds and India-rubber boots— 
not your mackintosh overalls, which hang dabby and flabby about 
your, legs—but a pair of Cording’s sheet-eaoutchouc solid boots, with 
good thick soles to them, well studded with nails, which defy all ex- 
ternal injuries from the wet and the rough stones, which are generally 
oo at the bottom of trout-streams. and against which if you happen 

) kick with a thin boot on, you will lame yourself, and perhaps be 
unable to walk for a month. 

Just as ] had completed my toilet, l heard a voice seemingly 
under my window, chanting the well-known fair song “ dumble-down- 
deary, and then hissing very furiously, as if condemning its own ex- 
ecution of the humble ditty.” I looked out, and saw my man, Boots, 
rubbing away at *‘the phe ayton’ "asi he was grooming a nac. 

‘“ Hilloh ! Boots!” cned I. 

‘* Hulloh—-what’s up?” replied the sibillator, not knowing who 
spoke to him. 

‘Tam up,” said 1; * how’s the water this morning 

‘ Pretty well, thank’e, sir; hope you's well,” said Boots. 


“You stupid fellow! I mean, what state is the mver in?” 
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“ Mortal cold; all swolled like : and as thick as mustard, just by the 
dung mixen where we dips.’ 

* Willit do for whipping ?”’ 

Anan ?—for what (” said Boots, looking bewildered. 
** For throwing the fly. Whipping, we eall it,” said I, 
“Whipping? W hat witha rod, eh? just as thev do the hoys up at 
charity-school—dang'd if that ben’t good, though I never heard it be- 
fore.” 

“ Well, will it do?” 

“ Why—ah! ab! ah!—DIPma thinking—ah ! ah! ah !—l'm athink- 
ing that there’s alittle too much water In oun. You won't be able to 
whip tt like a master.” 

When Boots had delivered himself of this joke, he stuffed his water- 
brush into the bucket, slapped first his right thigh and then his left, 
spun a pirouette, and ended by holding his stomach with both hands, 
as if he was afraid of laughing out that valuable portion of his 
viscera, 

‘*T langhed too; as [ always do at another's joke, It is very little 
trouble, and no expense. It makes the joker on good terms with me 
and himself. 

‘* Do you think the trout will rise,” said I. 

‘* Not this morning, sir; they've bee ‘na gorging all night long. Ca- 
pital morning for a worrum, or a little sarmon-roe. 

‘** Worms and balsnehi-r0e ! ! Why that is as bad as poaching 

‘* Yees, sir; every bit; but that’s what I likes,” said Boots. a | 
can grope and tickle a few.’ 

‘* And do, sometimes, I suppose.” 

Boots winked hike the rector of Rushley. 

‘* Are you not afraid of being seen ?” , 

‘“*Not a bit. For [ never tries it on but 0’ dark nights, while I’m 
sitting up for the mail. [Tseez no harm in a_ poor fellow’s arning an 
honest halferown, and I likes the fun as well as you do “tieing them 
with a narty- tishall fly.”’ 

That,” said 1, as I closed the window, ‘is after all the real secret 
of poaching. We deny the common people any share imour sports on 
land or water, There is an innate love of sport in the breasts of most 
men, and what they cannot effect by fair means they will by foul. 
Then beyond the fun of wiring a hare, trapping a pheasant, or snaring 
a trout, they vain a few shillings i in addition to their hard-earned scanty 
wages, which renables them to have a pintof beer with thei companions 
at the alehouse over a game of skittles, or quoits ; for the ill-gotten 
gains are never carried home to their families.” 

This little bit of soliloquism served me until I reached the yard ; 
where I found that mine host had joined Mr. Boots, who looke d at me, 
and laid his index-finger beside his nose, plainly meaning * Don't you 
betr: ay me.’ 

I felt a little mischievously inclined, and put so many questions to 
the landlord touching snaring wiring, groping, and coculus-indicus-ing 
trout, that poor Boots could only hide his agony by rubbing harder and 
hissing louder ashe polished off ‘* the pheay ton.” 

When I had teased him suffic iently I dropped the subject of poach- 
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ing, and asked mine host’s opinion of the chance of sueceeding with a 
fly. 

“Not a chanee of a rise,” said he. ‘ Though the morning 1s 
loudy, tiere is not a breath of air stirring; the water is a little tinged 


d all the insects were either beaten down bv the showers, 


OY | | i 

or hav ht shelter amone the boughs and sedges. The fish have 
Lye reding all nicht. Tf vou will take some well-scoured, bright 
brandlings, aud go up tue brook where itis too nar mw, and too much 
Or \ es to throw a ily, vou may take three or tour brace 
Oi tit fISh, i on a strong short line, fish the deep holes unde Yr 
the banks, aad keep out of sight. You will be sure to have some 
sport. T do not allow every one to worm-fish, but Lam sure you will 


er : Rs Pal ee oe 
J}?! t baek every trout under tweive mches—vou ancie fairiv. 
} 


L accepted the advice and the compliment. | seleeted my brand- 
lines, put mv tackle towether, and started. As soon as IT cametoa 


dark « mv-lookinge eorner where the brook by making a sudden turn 
had undermined the banks, and dug for itself a deep hole, 1 dropped’ in 
ny worm.—Tue! mv wrist was nearly wrenched off! ‘The shock was 
‘ ~ na Prnevrpeck d that | forrot to strike, and the fish escaped. 
L put « brandjine and tried again.x—Tug again! J gave such 

pus that must have almost } rked the trout’s head off. However, | 
had him, After a tew short, sharp plunges, I pulled him out bodily, 


and landed him by matin force, as lL could trust to my twisted-gut 


- we . 
tackle. Hle was a splendid tellow, in weight about three pounds, l 


creeled him, and trie on. but without suecess. 


’ 
Ll ara 
phat teilow, said i, las MONOPOMZea the vest Teeaingepiace mn 
; a ' 3 Ra. 
the brook, and bullied all the other fish away. He is an old bachelor, 
and will not admit even a female near him.” 


Trout are very like pigs in their habits and customs. lL have stood 


‘SS. Ta | 
watching i nn 
The biggest tish—ihe old boar—will hunt all the others away with his 
snout, until he has satisfied his hunger. Then he will beat them about 
until he is tired, just to gratify a nasty temper. When he 


them manv times as 1 have thrown in worms to them. 


lor a tine ° 


retires to his hold—his stv—a general rush takes place; but the next 


= i 


bivcest tish assumes the buily in his turn, and generally succeeds In 


‘ 


driving ofi the smaller trv. 
Then, how they will fight! The keeps r of a verv kind and dear 
friend of mine—* the squive’’—was one day engaged with one of his 


the weeds in a lake which was fed by a brook, and 


assistants mn cutting 
tolerably well stored with trout. They heard a great splashing ata 
lithe distance, and rowed the punt to the spot. They saw two trout, of 
about two pounds weight each, fighting as viciously as a pair of rams, 
same fashion. Thev retreated from each other 


4 1 { ‘ i 
‘ ] } “¢ - , " *aF = . 
for three or four feet, and then rushed forward, butting with their 
" 1 . «1, . ‘ 
hit i vine to bite each other. So fierce was the contest that 
, *) ‘\? ; t. : ¢] "\) a 1, | " ‘ lehan ’ 
\ ia OR it Lib SALES li Ce Ol iit? punt Qi Lie lic hie althouch 


them; but continued the fray for half an hour, 
until they were both so exhausted that they lay like logs just beneath 
ul panting with the exertions they had been 
h the } le, but they were too 


Keeper touched them wil 


, ’ i] } j =~ ‘ y l, »*? ’ r 
ed to move, and rolied over on their sides as If thev were 
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Well, I tried several other deeps with success, and was about to re- 
tire, when IT saw a place that looked so much like the home of another 
old bachelor-trout that 1 could not refrain from trying it. [inserted 
the brandling, and im a few seconds, when it was near the bottom, I 
felt a very ge ntle tue, 

‘A nibble,” said I, as I ge ntly raised my hand, 

Tug—tug—tug! Away went my line down the stream, and the rod 
was nearly pulle d from my hand. I struck hard and pulled with all 
my might with both hands; still the tug—tug—tugging continued, but 
l could not move the fish. 

‘Gently there—easy does it—no hurry-—lots of time,” said T, quoting 
“ Zachariah—Zachariah Bond.” ‘* What the deuce can this be that I 
have got hold of 2?” 

I kept a tight line all the while, and every now and then felt a des- 
perate tug, and a violent wriggle and twist. The truth flashed across 
me. 

‘“T have hooked aneel, and the sly fellow has taken a round turn or 
two with his tailon the roots of yon willow; but Lam up to sniggling, 
and I willhave him out,” said I. 

Nothing like patience and perseverance to conquer all eels and all 
dificulties. After a quarte rof an hour’s steady pulling my friend re- 
laxed his hold, and I jerked him on the bank, put my foot on his head, 
and whilst he amused himself with twisting his tail round my leg, and 
pinching my boot, I cut the hook off and bagged the fine monster, 
which we ‘ighed nearly five pounds. 

But I really beg pardon of my lady readers, and of all others who 
are not fond of the ventle art. I can only say as little King Jamie said 
when he was riding a pickback, ‘ Ech ' sirs, dinna ye see that I am 

carried awa wi my subject 2” 

[ had strayed further from Clearstream than I had intended, and 
hardly knew where I was, or which was the road to the vicar’s, where I 
had promised to eat my breakfast. I looked round for an informant, 
and saw a man tending his sheep at a little distance, and just bey ond 
him a clump of fine old elm-trees, from the midst of which a little 
white tower was visible, and by its side the chimneys of a dwelling- 
house. I strode through the brook and inquired the name of the “i 
lage to which the church belonged. I found that it was called Moss- 
bury, and that the house—the chimneys of which I had seen—was the 
residence of the curate whom I had met the day before. 

‘* He shall have two brace of my best trout,” said 1; ‘* any of them 
but the old bachelor—my kind friend the professor shall have him and 
the ecl—for he de arly loveth the cood things of this life. How he will 
enjoy a spitcheock !’ 

I walked up to the parsonage and found the curate, Mr. Flexible, 
working in his garden. His coat and waistcoat were thrown off, and 
he was busily employed with two of his sons in earthing up his early 
potatoes, which seemed the principal crop of his garden. Four or five 
zitls were busy working with their needles in a porch which, covered 
with roses, jessamines and clematis, protected the entrance to the 
house 

I opened my errand and my creel at the same time, The fish were 
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much admired, and freely accepted. My tine bachelor trout was 
handed from one to the other of the children who had eon zregated 
around us. | began to think that the professor had lost his chance ; 
but having been admired the monster was safely returned to my creel, 
and caretully covered with some fragrant herbs. ‘The eel, which was 
still alive, was an object of terror to the little ones, who could not be 
persuaded that it was not an overgrown snake. 

Mr. Flexible invited me to breakfast with him. It was on the table, 
the tea made, and only waiting to be poured out. I was forced to de- 
cline, as the vicar of Clearstream was expecting me, I, however, 
readily promised to walk over to lunch, and bring the viear and his 
children with me, At which all the little Flexibles showed their joy by 
daneing about and clapping their hands. 

One of the boys was despatched with me to show me the nearest way 
to Clearstream, which was ouly one mile distant, though T had walked 
nearly four miles, by following the meanderings of the tortuous brook. 

After many involuntary no's, the little fellow who had been my 
guide consented to go with me to the vicar’s, but made me promise to 
take all the blame of his truantry on myselt. 

Mr. Woodward was delighted to see me; and his children praised me 
for 0 r their playfellow with me. After breakfast we all started to- 
ge ther * Mossbury, exc epting Le mily, as Miss Woodward was calle d, 
who was  dacaal to remain behind to prepare the dinner, at which Mr. 
Worthington and Mr. Flexible were to join us as per agreement made 
on the previous evening. 

** Our friend Flexible,” said the vicar, as he walked along, following 


the children, who were scampering about before us like a parcel of 


little dogs, making the one mile five by their deviations from the 
straight track, ‘¢ is a man greatly to be pitied, and greatly to be ad- 
mired. His history is a curious one, and I have no doubt I can prevail 
upon him to give you an outline of it. He is an example of the folly 
of those parents and schoolmasters who do not teach their children and 
their pupils that twelve pence make one shilling, and that if you spend 
eighteen pence, out of it you will not have much left of its next door 
neighbour,” 

** He is poor then ?”’ said I. 

‘As poor as a church mouse—the reading of which I take to be a 


Chureh of England curate. He is, however, an incumbent, but not of 


the parish in which he dwells. © But 1 must not, as novel-readers say, 
hint at the dénouement lest the tale he has to tell lose its interest. Here 
we are, and there is the good soul and his eldest girl preparing our little 
feast m the porch.” 

We found a neat luncheon of bread and cheese, cold gammon of 
bacon, nice crisp lettuces, and bright red radishe 8, flanked by pats of 
butter garnishe d with emerald green parsley, and jugs of foaming ale, 
set out on a cloth which in purity might have competed with fresh 
fallen snow. There were curds and whey, apples well preserved, and 
nice fresh strawberries for the children, and creams and cheesecakes, 
and hot apple-tarts, which bad evidently been manufactured during my 
three or four hours’ absence. 

All looked so nice and so clean and tempting, that although I had 
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done great justice —or injustice—to the vicar’s meal, I felt a returning 
appetite, aud sat down with a determination to risk the spoiling of my 
dinner by making a hearty lunch, 

Every thing was ood —super-good, and I enjoved it; but my en- 
joyment was increased by seeing the zeal of the children in the game 
of “cramming made easy.” Hlow they did worry the chee sec dine 
and shake the curds and whey! How the ‘y did crunch the apples and 
crush the strawberries, smiling all the while, but not ittering one word. 
Their orders were given in masonic signs, which their entertainers 
readily understood and obeyed. 

When they “could no more,” or, as Homer says, when the desire of 
eating and drinking was expelled—fairly beaten out of the field-—away 
they ‘st arted, coursing each other up and down the paths, over the 
hedges and gates, as rapidly and as carelessly as if such a word as indt- 
zestion was not to be fuund in the die ‘tionary. What cared they whether 
the chyle was converted into chyme, and whether the liver furnished a 
due supply of bile to send the mass of fluids and solids which they 
had consumed safely on its journey through the alimentary duct # Not 
one little brazen half-f: wthing—which used to be called a mite. 

We three elderly ge ntlemen. sat vrazing at them, and I thought we 
all three seemed to wish that the hours which “die and are found fault 
with,” the hours of our childhood, would return again—again to perish 
—again to be complained of. 

‘Bah! Mr. Seribbler,” says some impatient reader, “ vou are off 
again. What has all this todo with the curate’s autobiography ” 

Much, courteous reader—or lovely reader, if you be a * female 
woman,” The very gambols of those children, who se ampered off to 
an adjoming field to uncock and toss about farmer Read's hay, which 
was fit and ready for carrying, enabled my friend the vicar to request 
the curate of Mossbury to enter on the details of his past Iie, without 
their seeming to be ** a propos to nothing.” 





Cuar. Il. 


““Srory ? God bless you, I have none to tell, sir.”’ 

Thus sung Mr. Canning ; and thus said—though not in the same 
words—the curate of Mossbury. Where the former had rhyme, the 
Jatter had, as he thought, reason for the assertion. He did not deem a 
recital of the pains and penalties which attended his trial of lite worth 
our hearing; but being pressed to communicate them—sic orsus est. 

I believe, because I was told so, that I was born in London —at a 
potato-shop somewhere about Tottenham-court-road, in the parish of 
St. Pancras. My memory, however, carries me no further back than 
to the time when my parents dwelt in Thornhaugh-street. This I re- 
collect well. We had a lady who lodged with us. She was an artist, 
and eked out a small income by painting oil-coloured pictures for sale. 
She took a great fancy tome. Most spinsters do love little boys with 
flaxen-hair and blue eyes, and mine were of that hue. She induced 
me with cakes and comfits to sit for my picture, and, considering that I 
did not sit still for two minutes consecutively, I believe made a very 
extraordinary likeness of me. 
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It did not p! ‘ase me, however, my cheeks were not cherry-coloured 
sufficiently ; and whilst she left the room for a few minutes, | not only 
obliterated all traces of my second self—met alterius—but smudged 
and spoiled every picture within my reach. Her rage was so great, 
that she knocked me down with 1 lone stick with a lump of leather at 
the end of it, and was ignomn ac expelled from her lodgings tor 
her brutal ty 

My next recollection of a home is in a neat little cottage a few 
miles from town, on the ereat north road. This [ remember well, be- 
cause | was of age to pelt frogs, and Thad a tine and well-stocked 
preserve of them in a broad deep ditch at the back of the house. I 
did nothing else but pelt frogs and eat unripe fruit from morn till 
nigiit. 

There was one old fellow, a great overgrown, vellow grandpapa, 
whom I] never could manage to hit with a pebble. He saw whit I was 
at, and just as the stone tlew from my hand, he dived and came up 
again uninjured a few feet further down or up the ditch. As Tcould not 
settle him with a pebble, 1 resolved to try a paving- stone. We had 
onc loose in the brewhouse hard by. I extracted it, and managed to 
carry it to the edge of the ditch and raise it above mv head. 1 tooka 
deliberate aim at my enemy—hurled the stone with all my might, and 
drowned him and myse f—for I was actu: ally drowned. I felt a short, 
unpleasant kind of ‘chokiness. made a few vigorous kicks, then saw 
some delicious green fields and flowery meadows, and felt nothing 
more. Animation was suspe nded. ; 

Our servant, however, heard the spl ish, saw my heels in the air, 
and extracted me. I believe I was rolled over a barrel to let the water 
run out of my stomach, and then put into a tub of warm soap-suds 
which stood convenient, as it happened to be w ashing-day. 

At any rate 1 w as restore d to life, and instead of being well flogged 
for cruelty and mischief, 1 was fondled, dandled, and stuffed with 
cake and wine. The cure was so pleasant, I] had a great mind to sus- 
pend my animation once more—but I did not like the pins and needles 
sensations which followed when the blood began to find a passage 
throuch my v¢ Ins, 

I ought to have told you that I was an only child—my mother a 
mere girl, and marrie “ to a man some years older than herself. Of 
course, | was spoiled. I had my own way tn every thing, and a very 
pleasant way I thought it was. My father’s duties in a public office 
kept him in town all day. 

My mother, to keep me out of mischief and in a good humour, ne- 
elected her household cares to play with me—for I could not agree with 
any playfellow of my own age, but generally sent him home with the 
dig of a spade strongly m arked on his se alp, or the mark of the 
teeth of a garden- rake on his face. I was a boxer by instinct, 
and had great taste in manufacturing black eyes and sanguineous 
noses, 

When my father returned from office, his blue-bag always contained, 
in addition to his office- papers, a supply of fruit and cakes, and some 
new toy, which seldom preserved its entirety until the following morn- 
ing. As to monev, I was overloaded with it—for besides the contri- 
butions levied from my parents, every guest that came down to dine 























at the cottage, by the stage, on Sunday, converted the feed into a 
shilling ordinary, and p aid me the price of his dinner. 

As | received freely, | gave freely, and obtained the character of a 
very charitable child, because I gave many a beggar a shilling—of 
which I knew not the « ‘alue—where others would have grudged a half- 
penny; I thought it great fun to see their surprise at getting silver, 
where they hardly expected to get copper. 

When I was eight years old L was the terror of the neighbourhood. 
In addition to my other mischievous pranks, | had acquired a taste for 
chemistry—that branch of itat least which treats of combustibles. | 
had always a supply of oxymuriate of potash, sulphur, nitre, and char- 
coal on hand, with which | made the most frightful noises, and caused 
the most horrible stenches 

I learnt the properties of a judicious commixture of brimstone and 
iron filings, and mixed a bucketful with pump-water, which I buried 
in the earth near to our pigsty. The consequence was an imitation 
earthquake, which destroyed the building and immolated the pigs in 
the ruins. The neighbourhood was alarmed, and complained to my 
father. He, however, defended me. He applauded my ‘ pursuit of 
science under difhculties,” and prophesied that I should be a second 
Humphry Davy. 

Unfortunately, o r perhaps fortunately for me, I extended my ex- 
periments to hydraulics. 1 investigated the properties and powers of 
a squirt or syringe. I was delighted, and procured a magnificent spe- 
cimen of one in brass, whi¢h held a pint of fluid, and was intended 
for the injecture of the veins of some interesting human subject. 

I was tired of squirting at insects in trees and drowning butterflies and 
bees. 1 made up my mind to have a shot at a man or a woman—TI 
did not care which. Our garden-pales ran parallel with the high-road. 
I managed by knocking out a knot in the wood to find a lodge ‘ment 
for the snout of my syringe, which was loaded with dirty ditch-water. 
1 heard a step approaching—caught a glimpse of a well- -dressed man, 
and let fly. 

I felt I had succeeded, for I heard a hearty and strongly-developed 
oath. Ina few seconds the face and neckeloth of a eentleman ap- 
peared above the paling. I was then sure I had been ‘successful. for 
both were covered with duckweed and green slime. He wielded a 
bamboo at me, and threatened to break every bone in my skin—which 
Ihave no doubt he would have done—for he ran round by the gate, 
and searched every where for me—had I not crept into the cucumber- 
frame and pulled the glass over me. 

My poor mother apologized most humbly, and the gentleman forgave 
me out of pity to her tears, and went home to re-dress for dinner withe 
out having his wrongs redressed. 

My father was very angry, for I had destroyed his cucumber-plants 
by lying on them for three hours. He threatened to send me to school, 
and put his threat into execution. J was placed at ‘* a preparatory 
seminary for young gentlemen” in the neighbourhood; and as my 
parents came to see me every day, and never left me without a tip, 
which I gave away immediately, I became very popular, and was soon 
chosen captain of the gang of mischief-makers—a post I filled with 
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creat credit, as I had strong inventive faculties, and as Mr. Hood says, 


‘© did not care for cut behind.”’, 

I ruined the reputation of two English ushers, and drove the French 
teacher mad. The drawing-master, who was afterwards killed, poor 
fellow, by falling from a parachute of his own invention, was the only 
one on the establishment who served me as I deserved. He beat me 
black and blue for greasing his diawing-paper, and mixing brown 
sugar with his pigments. 

My tather indicted him for the assault, but as I confessed my mis- 
deeds, and owned that I deserved the punishment I had received, he 
was acquitted, and highly applauded for his judicious conduct. I was 
exp led trom this, my first school, for tartar-emeticing the establish- 
ment at breakfast one Sunday morning just before they were going lo 
chureh, My knowledge of f chemicals fortunately enabled me to ad- 
minister the exact dose, or I might have been hanged for poisoning the 
whole SC hool, 

I stayed at home for nearly two years, and had daily lessons from 
the curate of the parish. 1 liked bim much, and worked hard between 
mischief times. We parted at last, for 1 could not resist sticking a 
darning-needle into his pantaloons—he wore them so very tight. 

My father threatened to send me to a public-school, and gave me 
such a glowing description of the fagging system, that rather than sub- 
mit to such tyranny, l ran away from home, and resolved to go to sea. 
I had plenty of silver money about me, so I went to the ‘play that 
night, but forgot to ensure a bed. I had td pass the nightin one of the 
sheds In Pamcis ideas In the morning | went to Billingsgate 
and got on board a Gravesend sailing packet. When Larrived | went to 
the Ship Inn, where I met with a seaman to whom | explained my wish 
to enter the service. He promised to get me a berth, and after he had 
drunk two bottles of wine at my expense left me, as I thought, to 
speak to the captain of some ve ‘ssel in my behalf. 

In about half an hour he returned with a police-othecer, who was 
seeking tor a lad of my description, and for whose recovery a reward 
of 1002. had been offered by his anxious parents. 

I refused to give an account of myself. They took from me all my 
money, put me into a coach, and carried me before the advertising 
parties, where T was speedily disowned. Disappointed of his expected 
reward, the policeman dismissed me with a hearty drubbing, but forgot 
to return me my money. As I could not starve, | walked quietly 
home, and relieved my parents trom their misery by appearing before 
them, and trumping up some most ridiculous story about having been 
robbed and left for dead in a lane hard by. 

Instead of being punished, I was caressed, kissed, hugged, and cried 
over. My money was restored with interest, and I was an idle boy at 
home—that is, unemployed i in every thing but mischief. 

Fortunately, my father’s principal took a fancy to me, and got me 
an appointment on the foundation of School. I staved there 





seven years, though 1 was generally flogged three days a week—for 


mischief, not for my lessons, for, as comedians say, I had a ** quick 
study.” 


As I had an unlimited supply of money, and threw it away as dross, 
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] was a great favourite. I was money-lender general, but kept no ac- 
count of my loans, and never dreamed of asking for payment. I was 
on the point of leaving for college with a good exhibition, when the 
boys deemed it right to resist a pecuniary imposition of the head- 
master, and have a grand rebellion. I was, of course, selected to lead 
itor head it. LI did so successfully, and was expelled. In this ease] 
was unjustiv punished. The trustees of the school reproved the mas- 
ter, and would have restored me to my rights and privileges. 1 indig- 
nantly refused, and was backed by my father, who, having been 
promoted in his office, and having had his sal. ry ‘doubled, resolved to 
send me to college at his own expense. 

I found no ditticulty in obtaining an entrance to the university as 
my schoolmaster, feeling that he had acted unjustly to me. gave me 
flattering testimonials, and explained the circumstances whic h led to 
my removal from school in a manner that placed my conduct in a fa- 
vourable light. 

How I did enjoy my three years at Oxford! I had unbounded 
credit, and an unlimited supply of ready money, which was all spent on 
pleasure, for 1 never thought of paying a bill, because I was never 
asked to do so. | had read quite enough at school to enable me to 
attend college lectures without reading up tor them, | passed my 
little-go easily, was alwavs complimented at collections, and as I had 
exchi anged mischief for field sports, [ seldom got into any serious 
scrapes. Knocker- wrenching and sign-removing were in vogue in my 
day—but I saw no fun in it, so 1 never engaged init. Any fool could 

carry off a bit of iron or a barber's pole. 

My delight was in rowing, fishing, hunting, and shooting. I was as 
good at the trap as in the tield—with the ritle as with the fowling-piece. 
I rode a good horse, kept a stylish buggy; and as I gave very correct 
feeds—spreads we used to call then—l e: isily found access to the best 
NOISY Se is. 

My vacations were spent—not at home in the humble cottage of 
my parents, but in the houses of my college friends where I had plenty 
of invitations to fish, shoot, and hunt. 

All this was exceedingly agreeable, and I thought it was to last for 
ever. I was disagreeably undeceived. ‘The time came for me to go 
up for my examination for my degree. I engaged a private tutor to 
cram me with logic and divinity. I went up, passed very respectably, 
and put on my Bachelor of Arts gown. I gave an elegant dinner to 
my friends at the Star, and we had a very jolly night indeed. 

‘T awoke the next morning and found myself in my own lodgings 
and in my own bed. How I contrived to get there I do not remember. 
] rose with a frightful headach, a parched mouth, and a feverish pulse. 
Every nerve in my body was unstrung, and I trembled like the leaf of 
the aspen. I sponged my bursting temples with spring-water, drank 
some soda and brandy, and left my sleeping-room with the intention of 
trying to eat some breakfast. 

‘I shall never forget the sight that awaited me in my sitting-room. 
The breakfast-table was literally covered with letters and notes of all 
shapes and sizes. Most of them were wafered, and wore that peculiar 
look of oblongity which, I have since ascertained, bills invariably 
wear. 
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I wondered who my numerous correspondents were, as I had never 
received so many letters in my life. My wonder was soon exchanged 
for alarm as I opened the epistles as rapidly as I could, and glanced at 
their contents. 

I had not time or inclination to examine the items—I merely looked 
at the sums total. The amount surprised as well as frighte ned me. 
I did not believe it possible that I could have run so dee ply in debt. 
My sutierings in that one hour, while I was glancing at the result of 
my folly and thoughtlessness, more than compensated for all the 
pleasures | enjoyed while | was contracting the debts. I fancied I 
shi ruld LO mi id. I think I should have done some ri ish act on the spur 
of the mom: nt, had not some of my companions come in, and seeing 
the open bills, guessed at the cause of my haggard and gloomy looks, 
and ridiculed me out of my fears of immediate arrest and subse quent 
ruin. They assured me that my creditors could afford to wait my 
ple: isure, and 1 | retended to believe them 

I] spent the day tollowing my de bauch in the wav that such days are 
usually spent—in ‘‘ ditto repeated.” 1 endeavoured to drown care in 
wine, and to ensure sleep by risking apoplexy and delirium tremens. 
Care would not be drowned like “* Maudlin Clarence,” in wine. Sleep 
would not come to relieve my oppressed and overcharged brain. | 
closed my e ves, but visions of ang ry and pre ssing tradesmen were dis- 
tinctly visible—the face of | an exasperated father, a pitying but 
mourning mother, haunted me. I could not endure the torture, and 
sought relief in a copious draught of brandy, It sueceeded—thought 
was annihilated. 

When I recovered my senses, 1 was amazed to see my father and 
mother sitting by my side, and a table covered with labeled bottles and 
pul-boxes sti nding ‘at the bed-foot. | put my hand to my head, and 
endeavoured to collect my wandering thoughts. 

1 found that my hair had been shaved closely off, and that some 
cold application was lying over my forehead and temples. 1 essayed 
to speak—I could not. 1 tried to move, but was too weak. My 
mother saw my eves open and gazing at her. She lent forward and 
spoke tome. I could not re ply to her, but my looks told her that she 
was understood. She fell on her knees, and sobbed as though her 
heart would burst, while she evide ntly offered up her thanks for the re- 
covery of my worthless self. My father, too, shed tears as he grasped 
my hand ere he raised my mother from the floor, and removed her into 
the outer-room. 

I had had an attack of brain fever, and had raved like a maniac; 
disclosing in my ravings the cause of the disease under which I 
laboured. 

As soon as I was sutticiently recovered to render it safe to do so, my 
father, in a kind and gentle manner, hinted at the subject of my debts. 

J owned that I had been imprudent and improvident—but I did not 
dare to tell him the extent to which I was involved. I named a sum 
amounting to scarcely one-third of mv liabilities, and that sum gre: tly 
surprised and alarmed him. I could read his wonder and terror in 
his face. Iwas astonished at this, for though the sum I had named 
was a considerable one, 1 believed him to be rich enough to disburse it 
without inconvenience. 
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IIe had a large salary, his expenses were moderate, and his self- 
indulgences but few. I did not, however, dwell upon the subject, as 
he promised me that I should have the money as soon as he could sell 
out and remit it to me. 

He did not upbraid me, but ere he left me for the resumption of his 
official duties, puta fifty pound-note into my hands, and begged me 
to pay for what T henceforth might want. My mother went with him, 
and 1 was left alone—a prey to horrible misgivings, and conscience- 
stricken for having deceived so good, so kind a parent. 

Under the plea of illness 1 declined seeing any of my former compa- 
nions. [sold my horses and buggy, put my guns up for a raffle, and 
disposed of boats, tandem-whips, fishing-tackle, and every thing in 
which Lhad before delighted. They brought me about one-sixth of 
their original cost. 

When the remittance arrived, | paid off all my little bills in fall. 
The heavier ones 1 paid in part, which was received with that polite- 
ness and civility which is ever shown to their debtors by respectable 
University tradesmen, who see through and grieve at, though they can- 
not alter, the horrible system of credit-giving, which involves all par- 
ties in distress and difliculties. 

[ made arrangements to pay the remainder by instalments. This 
was readily agreed to, and 1 might have contracted fresh debts had 
I been so inclined. The severe lesson I had received was too fresh in 
my memory. 

I kept my master’s term and left the University, though I did not 
remove my name from the books of my college. The authorities 
parted with me reluctantly, as they said—congratulated me on having 
obtained my degree, and expressed themselves satisfied with the credit- 
able manner in which I had run my college career—alas! they had 
not the remotest idea of the credi¢ I had obtained. 

Well, my education was finished, as the phrase goes. I was a fair 
classical scholar, knew a little of Aldrich’s logic, and a smattering of 
theclogy—but I could not do an addition sum —arithmetic was not 
looked upon as necessary at school, and at Oxford you were sup- 
posed to have acquired it before you were matriculated. My father 
was a good accountant. I mentioned my ignorance of figures to him, 
and he instructed me in the rudiments. Still I knew not the value of 
money. The gross annual amount of the small sums I squandered 
away daily did not occur te me. 

I spent a great deal in pocket-money, but how I could not tell. I 
had not the remotest idea of the real worth of any article. Whatever 
was demanded I paid. My London tailor charged seven guineas for a 
coat, and I concluded that all coats were worth seven guineas each. 
My bootmaker charged 2/. 12s. for Wellingtons, and I had no doubt 
all other bootmakers charged the same. 

The time had arrived when I was to choose a profession—for trade 
with my education was out of the question. Law, physic, divinity 
were before me; I wasto make my choice—how was | to decide? 

My father’s office was connected with the legal profession, and a 
solicitor, a partner in one of the largest and most respectable firms 
in London, who had received a favour at his hands by which he had 
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been enabled to bring to a speedy conclusion an important cause 
which might otherwise have run on for many years, offered to give me 
my articles and to pay the stamp duties 

[ was an ass for not accepting his offer; but I hated the law. A 
parchment-deed was as fearful an instrument to me as a death-war- 
rant. A State of Facts I believed to be all lies, and an Aflidavit I 
looked upon as a written perjury. 

As to physic, | was too old to learn compounding dr. wehts and ma- 
nufacturing pills; besides, | thought an apothecary’s trade as wfra 
dig. The old adage of a physictan’s beginning to earn his bread 
when he had no sound teeth left: wherewith to devour it, choked me 
off the gold-headed cane. Surgery I looked upon as cutting and 
maiming le ri lized. 

There was only divinity left, and 1 candidly own that though it had 
its temptations I thought I was not fitted fora parson. It is true T could 
huut, fish, and shoot, and was qualified to dine with the squire on Sunday 
atter service, but these accomplishme nts, invaluable as they are, did 
not compre he nd, in my opinion, all the duties of parsonity. 

The army and navy were out of the question. I was too old for a 
voungster, and had no relation who was a commander-in-chief or a lord 
of the Admir: uty. DT did not fancy country- quarters, and had a notion 
that a cockpit was a loathsome cockroac hy hole. 

Unable to make up my mind what profession to adopt, T did no- 
thing—except frequent the theatres. 1 became melodramatically mad, 
aud entertained serious thoughts of entering myself for the tragic 
plate. I should perhaps have done so, but I was told it was neces- 
sary to put myself in training in the provinces before 1 started in the 
London course, which of course I did not relish. 


Aut Cwsar aut nullus, 


either a Garrick per saltum, or nothing at all, was my motto, 

Though I could not play on the stage I could write for it:—I did. 
My farce was accepted, underlined, played, and damned most de- 
eidedly. There was no mistake about it; the yells and hisses which 
ascended as the curtain descended are fresh in my ears now, 

I tried my hand at two or three magazine articles and succeeded. 
My friends said they were very clever: the reviewers took no notice of 
them whatever, and I was disgusted. 

Thus I went on, a man about town,” drawing largely on my fa- 
ther’s means ney e ating the bread of idleness, until the serious illness 
of my mother, which terminated in her death, recalled me to my 
senses. 

During the six months which Thad spent by her bedside I had time 
to examine myself and I became an altered man. A change had 

come over the spirit of my waking thoughts, and I resolved to enter 
the church as soon as I had qualified myself for it. 

My mother left me 5002. with which I paid off another portion of 
my Oxford debts. This was a great relief to me, though a serious sum 
still remained to be liq dated, and I did not dare ask my father for the 
means of paying it, as | must have owned the imposition I had prac- 
tised upon him previously. However, | had time before me, and 
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trusted that something would turn up—though what the ‘ turn up” 
would be [ knew no more than a card-player, who has just had the 
pack eut to him. 

I went down to a village on the borders of Monmouthshire and 
Gloucestershire, and resided in the house of the clergyman of the pa- 
rish. There Tread very smh to qualify myself for ordination, and 
attended my friend and tutor in his visitings, that 1 might learn the 
duties of a parish-prie st. 

I] obtained a curacy as a title for orders in a small agricultural pa- 
rish in Oxfordshire where the rector was resident, but too great an 
invalid to do any part of the duties. 

I passed a eood examination and was ordained. I can safely say 
that no man ever entered the church from purer motives or with a 
nore awful sense of the nature of my responsibility than I did. My 
whole energies were devoted to the due discharge of my duties. 

My curaey was nota very valuable one—my stipe ‘nd was GOL, per 
annum; but out of it L had to pay JOU. for the rent of a pretty little 
cottage, 

Celibacy in the clergy Ideemed criminal ;—I resolved to marry. I 
selected one of my cousins, an exceedingly pretty girl without one shil- 
line in the world or the hopes of one—paid my uddvesues to her and 
was accepted. My kind father shook his head ; but instead of calling 
mea fool, as Twas, agreed to allow me 2002. per annum, which | and 
my wife—who was as ignorant of the value of money as I was— 
thou: eht a very large income. 

Many of the clergy contrive to live respectably and respected on 
much Jess. So Imight I have done, but 1 thought my wile ought to 
have a lady’s maid, and I fancied I could not do without a man-ser- 
vant. Theu we were five miles from a market-town, and I thought we 
ought to keep a horse and gig to go shopping and calling. I bought 
ac ‘omple te turn-out for SOZ. and very cheap if was; but my footman, 
though he could brush a coat could not curry a horse, so I was forced 
to engage a groom, who would have worked in the rarden as well as 
looked after his horse, if he had known how, which he did not until I 
hired a gardener to teach him. 

Before the completion of twelve months J was a father, and when the 
monthly nurse abdicated, I was obliged to add a competent nurse- 
maid to my establishment, and to furnish a room as a nursery, which 
required an innumerable series of articles whose names were new to 
me; cribs, cots, cradles, and caudle-cups among the rest. 

Of course it was necessary to give a christenin; g-party, and as I was 
justly famed for my little dinners in the neighbourhood, I could not do 
Jess than show the world that I was competent to do the thing as it 
should be done on a larger scale. I was successtul and astonished my 
friends with the purity of my taste in solids andmy recherché selection 
of fluids. I did give them a capital dianer and magnificent wines. 

My rector thought my father a man of fortune, or he probably 
would have expostulated with me on the folly and wickedness of my 
extravagance ; as it was, he commended my spirit, ate of my dinners 
invalid as he was, and told me I did great credit to the parish, 

sy the poor I was much liked, “because I gave away to all that 
asked bie, and though I was often imposed upon by fictitious tales of 
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distress and knew it, I never refused my aid, because I believed I was 
erring on the right side. 

Just as the two years for which I had engaged myself as curate had 
expired, 1 got appointed through the interest of my well-fed friends 
toa hospital in the neighbourhood. 1 was called the hospital-chaplain 
and had to read — to six old men and the same number of women 
daily, and totake charge of the education of six poor boys if they chose 
to come to school, which they never did. The salary was « nly 1002. 
perannum; but then I had a magnificent house, with coals and can- 
dles furnished me, and free from taxes. It had been used by my pre- 
decessor as a private school-house. [took to his furniture and pupils 
and found myself the master of eighteen very respectable boys, who 
paid me 100d. per annum each, and a few little et ceteras. 

Before | had been settled in my new home above a week, my father 
came down to see me and congratulate me on my rood fortune on 
being ** settled for life.” Heh: id been ailing for some time, but I was 
not aware of it. 

On the third morning of his visit he was found dead in his bed. I 
was deeply grieved at my loss, for he had been ever over-kind, over- 
indulgent to me. After his funeral I went up to London to inquire 
about his property : to my great surprise he left me but 6002., and his 
cottage and furniture, worth about SOO/. more. He had told his law- 
yer that he had supplied me so freely that it was impossible to lay by 
anv thing. 

With this money I paid off my debts contracted at my curacy, 
which were much more serious in amount than I had conceived them to 
be, and a further instalment of my Oxford ticks. I had no fear of the 
remainder being troublesome or diflicult to discharge as my own In- 
come was full 2000/7. per annum. 1 did pay them all off in two years, 
but then IT was running up fresh bills with my tradesmen. 

Well—I must not be tedious, nor dwell too long on this part of my 
history—TI own that I was very fasf—the new term for extravagance — 
I exchanged my gig and one horse for a close carriage and pair, kept 
a saddle-horse, and a larger collection of servants, for my family in- 
creased very alarmingly. In summing up her family matters my wife 
‘set down nought and cuarrted one” every vear. She put t down 
nothing to the amount ¢ f our « xpendit cure, but bore me ac hil d to show 
her breeding. 

Then of course I gave good dinners and lots of the very best wine. 
I was a convivial man, and as others visited me I could cdo no less 
than return their visits. I was “ booked full” for every day in the 
weck, and as I conld not devote my aoe to my pupils and my 
friends too, I did the latter personally and the » former by proxy. ] 
shot too, and hunted, because I pretended th it my health required it 
I spent mv vacations from home to vary the monotony of my wife's Ss 
life, but Brighton in the summer, and London in the winter, were not 
to be visited for nothing. Stillit was all very pleasant. 

At the end of seven years I found that my pupils were reduced to 
six instead of eighteen. 1 prudentially dismissed one of my assistants, 

i thought all would go on well. 

I was roused trom my dream of fancied security by my grocer who 
politely drew my attention to his ledger. I was astonished at the sum 
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total on the ‘debtor's side.” It amounted to one year's income. I 
paid him by two bills one at three, the other at six months. He was 
satistied, and told the bookseller, the butcher, and baker, what an 
honourable man I was; they became alarmed, and the scene on my 
breakfast-table at Oxford was repeated. 

J examined the bills and found myself involved beyond all hope or 
extrication, I had moral courage enough to call my creditors together, 
and to enter into an arrangement for the grad: ual liquidation of their 
claim. ‘They consented and I made over every thing to a friend, who 
sold my coach and horses, my wines, and superfluous furniture, re- 
duced my establishment to ac ook, housemaid, and knife and shoe boy 
—turned my assistants out of doors, and gave me some sound advice 
on which I resolute ly acted. 

My friends rallied round me and assured me the report of my dis- 
tresses would only be a nine days’ wonder. The fire of detraction 
would go out of itself, or be extinguished by the first torrent of abuse 
that could be directed against some other poor unfortunate. They 
obtained me several new pupils, and 1 worked hard and manfully— 
got up early and sat up late; still I could not master my arithmetic, 
and falsely conceived that filty pence was eight-and-fourpence ; and 
that if | gave away half-a-crown, I was only fifteenpence out of 
pocket; so that my children were never without plenty of pocket- 
money. 

I was really going on very well, and I rather think saving money, 
when I was seized with a severe illness, the result of over- -application 
and want of exercise. I had not long taken to my bed when my wife 
was seized too with a violent rheumatic fever, for which the doctor 
bled her to such an excess that he brought on an attack of dropsy. 
There we lay side by side unable to help ‘each other. ‘The boys I was 
obliged to send home, and as I could not receive them at the begin- 
ning of the following half-year they were sent—unwillingly | believe— 
to other schools. 

My children would not be kept away from us, so their governess, 
who feared that she should lese her salary, made that an excuse for 
leaving us. 

The servants having the same dread of the loss of their wages, went 
away without giving warning, all but our poor old cook, who really 
pitied us. 

1 could not do my chapel duties, and after wearing out every volun- 
teer parson in the neighbourhood, was forced to hire a substitute. 

As soon as I could crawl down stairs | took my seat in the school- 
room, and hoped to see a pupil or two enter, in consequence of an 
advertisement I had inserted in the paper. Not one came. My 
friends, however, visited me, and all with demure and cold faces 
blamed me exceedingly for being so imprudent as to be ili and lose my 
pupils; and my wile still more, for not being able to attend to her own 

children, and comb out the boarders’ hair. 

The tradesmen too were very attentive in calling on me, and sug- 
gested advertising for boys at half-price as the only chance of getting : a 
livelihood. Sesne of them hinted at the propriety of selling off my 
books and vacant desks as no longer of any use and applying “the pro- 
ceeds to the use of themselves. 
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! confess IT was disgusted —when I got into difficulties by my 
thoughtlessness and ignorance of the v: tlue of money, I was only 
laughed at and bid to hope for the best; now that illness had reduced 
me to want, I was blamed and frowned upon. 

I determined to throw up my appointinents, leave a place IT hated, 
and trust to some other means of procuring my bread and cheese. My 
wife, who hated the hospital more than TI did, appk iuded my resolution. 
I heard of this curacy being vacant, accepted it, and resigned wy 
ch: ‘ie uNCY, 

I gave upall Thad to my creditors, and they really believing that I 
was be iten by circumstances over which I had no control, released me 
from the ‘remainder. Some kind friends furnished me with a supply, 
which enabled me to furnish my cottage, and I declare to you that [ 
was happier as a poor curate than I had been as a rich hospital- 
master, 

Phere was but one drawback—and a serious one it was—mvy wife’s 
continued illness, which terminated fatally, but not until it had 
volved me in great expenses.” 

‘Bat your living—you have not told. this gentleman how you ob- 
tained ait,” said Mr. Woodward. 

Tn a very strange manner, I saw in the hewspaper, among a list of 
the new administration, the name of one with whom | had been inti- 
mate at school. We had been in the same forms together for several 
vears, and though he was nobly born, he had always shown a strong 
friendship forme. Lresolved to write to him—to remind him of his old 
schooltellow—to congratulate him on his success as a_ politician, and 
to ask his interest in my behalf. I did so: [told him all the events 
of my life and my present poverty, 

I received a kind answer from him by return of post: he had not 
forgotten me, nor our old schoolboy days, and should be happy to 
assist me if T could ~ nt out to him how it was to be done. 

[ wrote him word that a small living in the gift of one of his col- 
leagues was vacant, and begged him to ask him to appomt me to tt. 

I received asecond letter berging me to dine with him at his private 
residence on a certain day. 1] went up, was introduced to the patron 
of the living, who made a third at the dinner- table. After the ser- 
vants had retired, my friend **drew me out.” [told all my adven- 
tures, excited the sympathy of his collearue, and returned home with 
the presentation to the rectory I coveted in my pocket. ] have my 
2002. per annum, and am reconciled to my lot. [can give a friend a 
plain dinner and a glass of good ale, and pity the man who ts too proud 
to come and dine with me.” 


The curate,” said IT, as we walked back, ‘¢ is doubtless now fully 
aware of in A ofa shilling after all his imprudences and conse- 
quent sutlerings.”’ 

Not in the least,” replied Mr. Woodward, ‘if he had but one 
shilling in his pocket, which | believe is often the case, and a poor 
tnan applied to him for aid, he would give him sounpenes of it. 
There 1s not a subse apo vot fe in this neighbourhood that Is not 
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headed with the name of the Curate of Mossburv.’ 
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PERSONS WHOM EVERY BODY HAS SEEN. 
By Laman Brancuarp, Esq. 
1.—PERSONS WHO HAVE **GOT A SPIRIT.” 


Ir often happens that the man who has gota spirit, resembles the 
boy who has got his first shirt-collar,—he is continually plucking it up. 
He thinks himself bound to display it, and it is of a quality so retiring, 
that if he should fail to pluck it up it never would be seen at all. 

Life is hard work with him; for demands upon him to ‘ show his 
spirit” are constantly occurring, and it has to be plucked up first. But 
his enjoyment is in proportion to his labour, for he is perfectly satisfied 
that he is ever and anon performing something heroic. 

Thus after a long twelvemonth’s toil at the forge or the desk—the 
poor man grinding his heart daily into sand for the old Hour-glass— 
pent-up, smoke-dried, choked, bent double—aching in every bone, and 
sick at the very soul—sentenced by the law of birth to perpetual im- 
prisonment with hard labour—of a sudden a great resolution springs 
up in his mind, like the magic beanstalk, in a single night; he con- 
ceives the great idea of a holyday, and going to Gravesend by steam ! 
He plucks up a spirit, and puts down eighteenpence. 

Or worse still; perhaps the bitterest ingredient in the cup of destiny 
is that sweet creature, a wife. He loves, honours, and obeys her;—he 
is allowed to drink nothing but tea, and that always with her ; he never 
presumes to go out without permission, stating always where he is 
going, and when he shall be back ; he never so much as looks at another 
woman, except by his wife’s direction, to notice some ugliness of fea- 
ure, awkwardness of manners, or heresy in dress, which he invariably 
detects, whether it be observable by other eyes or not; when, in the 
very midst of the nag-nagging which is supposed to be sometimes the 
reward of such virtue, he starts up in open rebellion, seizes his hat at 
ten o'clock at night, darts out of doors, or windows, and returns home 
at dinner-time next day ‘much bemused with beer ;"—yet not so, for 
he had plucked up a ** sperrit,” as he calls it, and ordered strong ale. 

Now and then—albeit he acknowledges some religious regulations 
which forbid it—he plucks up a spirit and sneaks to the play. He can 
only resent an insult by a like effort. He has been known tg fling 
back an imputation upon his consistency or courage in very formidable 
language ; and even went so far as to accept a challenge which was the 
consequence—happily, however, his spirit had not mounted high 
enough to present any obstacle to a peaceful arrangement upon moral 
grounds. 

When reproached with subscribing a shabby one pound to a charity 
that had the strongest claims upon his extensive means, he resolved, 
after a fortnight’s consideration, to increase his contribution to one 
guinea—because, as he said, he always liked to do things in a spirited 
manner. 

It is not always, however, when he plucks up a spirit that he is helped 
forward by it even to this extent. The rich relation from whom he an- 
ticipates a fat legacy, one day screwed up the daily-affront-pipe to a 
pitch beyond mortal endurance. 
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‘Now isthe time,” said outraged forbearance, ‘* now ts the tme for 
me to pluek up a spuit! 

And forth he went, spirit and all, to buy a barrel of oysters to send 
to the fat legaey-leaver ; with some capital H.'s, just out. 

It is repo rted, moreover, that having ulways voted upon one side 
the borough he resides in, the other side at length offered him a bribe ; 
upon which he immediately plucked up a spirii—and took it. 

Flintz, the usurer, never plucked up a spirit but once to his life, aad 
that was when he opened a bottle of wine, to treat a customer by whom 
he was making sixty per cent. But verily it was wine—trich, old, and 
cold as its owner! The customer remembered its rare qui ality eighteen 
months afterwards, when he called to negotiate another mortgage. 

Ah! son that was wine! pe nore of it, eh?” 
Yes,” there was a remnant of the old stock still left; and Flintz, 
after some delay. handed to his visiter a glass, no¢ ,‘* full of the true, 
he blushful Hippocrene’’—on the contrary, it was the vilest, sourest— 
but Flintz insisted that it was some of the same, and the visiter with 
many wry faces, refuted the libellous assertion. 

“ So much,” exclaimed Flintz, “ for that most affected of all pre- 
tensions to judgment—judgment in wine. You are sure it’s not the 
same !—ditferent quality, ditterent vintage, different altogether! Now, 
sir, it happens to be the remains of the same bottle; and it has been 
here in my safe, under lock and key, exactly a year and a half.’ 

The spirit that wants pluc king up, is hi wdly worth having, but the 
spirit that is never down is a more troublesome incumbrance. Its 
owner had first shown his spirit at school, by bestowing upon a beggar, 
who was sure to make the good deed known, a hi ie crown which he 
purloined from another boy tor that purpose. He next displayed 
it ina habit of thrashing his fellow -apprentice (the junior one) as often 
as he himself might ineur correction from his master. 

When he started in life, he started with spirit; that is to say, having 
no money, he borrowed a large sum, and speculated with it. W hen 
he lost it, there were plenty of people to come forward with supplies 
enabling him to renew the game, because he had speculated in such a 
spirited manner; and afterwards when he failed, every body said “an 
he had failed with great spirit. He set up a phaeton and pair, because 
the man next door set up a horse and gig—for it was not in his spirit 
to be eclipsed by a next-door neighbour ; aud when his business fell 
off to nothing, he purchased the said next house without money, and 
two others next to that on the same terms, throwing them all into one, 
and decorating them atthe expense of several obsequious and extremely 
grateful tradesmen, who always like to see things done with spirit. 

He is not remarkable for that mild te mper, which is a terrible incon- 
venience to persons who have to show on spirit constantly. He is 
exceedingly tyrannical; but it should be admitted in justice to him, 
that he is chiefly so upon small points. He will quarrel ten times a 
day, but then it is sure to be on grounds not worth contesting at all; 
and though the battle may involve broken heads, the dispute is about 
the ninety-ninth part of aha. Indeed, the pettier the cause of quar- 
rel, the prouder is that feeling r of inveterate firmness with which he 
holds to his text and scorns compromise ; ; for the plain reason that he 


then most shows his spirit. 
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The phrases most frequently in his mouth are, ‘*Thank Heaven, 
I've got a spirit!’ * My spirit would never allow me to give way !” 
“That's just my spirit!” You may know him by either of these ex- 
clamations. The imp of the bottle had no such influence over its 
unlucky possessor, as this thing which he calls his spirit exercises over 
him. He is its slave, believing himself its master, 

His favourite country is France—it is a nation that has got a spirit. 
Tle would be an excellent person to send out, as representative of one 
civilized country at the court of another. Civilized countries are fond 
of acting with extraordinary spirit. 

If he should gamble away his children’s bread, or steal the very 
wife out of his friend’s bosom, he must not be denounced as the in- 
carnation of treachery and wickedness. He has no hatred for his off- 
spring, no love for the lady ; but he moved in a certain society that 
required him to act with spirit. 

When he shoots an acquaintance through the head instead of listening 
to reason, he is impelled by the same necessity. Tle must always drive 
very near the edge of the precipice, lest people should think he is 
afraid of driving over. Llowever ill-mounted, he is bound to take the 
impracticable, neck-breaking leap in a steeple-chase, because the man 
with the better horse has just taken it with prodigious spirit. 

Deduct from the huge sum-total of mischief and misery in the world 
the amount fairly chargeable to the principle of acting with “spirit” 
whether between nations, between classes, between man and man, or 
man and wife, and at the end of a single twelvemonth you would ac- 
cumulate a stock of original sin and suffering, large enough to set up 
a new world twice the size of this. 


9. —PpERSONS WHO NEVER HAVE “ ENOUGH OF A GOOD THING.” 


NaproLron scemed to be of opinion, that, to deserve well of her 
country, a woman could not have too many children ; and if all so- 
vereigus were Napoleons, the opinion would be perfectly just. As it 
is, there happens to be considerable doubt upon the point, as well in 
states as families; but it by no means follows, while admitting the pos- 
sibility of a superabundance of blessings in the nursery, that we should 
concur with that scamp of a soldier in Farquhar’s comedy, who thinks 
it possible that a man may have ‘* too much wife.” 

Of many other good things, however, ‘too much” is easily to be 
had. We need not allude to those gross material excesses, of which 
five-shilling records are magisterially made in the morning. Every 
one who has been once tempted to taste the other something—every 
one whose cheek has flushed over the one cool bottle more, will eagerly 
admit that it is needless. If they hesitated, we should produce to their 
confusion, the evidence of the little bluecoat-boy, who dining at home 
one day with his brothers and sisters, astonished them with the splen- 
dour of his appetite, and yet was worried to take more. More! no, 
that was impossible. Nature that abhors a vacuum, abhors equally 
three pints to a quart vessel. Yet he was sorely pressed, and naturally 
anxious to gratify affection. ; 

“Well,” said the brave little fellow at last, looking fondly, wish- 
ingly, and yet half despairingly at the dish—his heart was full, we 
may be sure-——‘* Well—perhaps if I stand up, I can!” 
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It was an acute thought of the boy’s—we should rather sav, per- 
haps, it was a beautiful instinct; and a noble effort too it was that he 
then made; he stood up to it, almost as Thomson stood up to the 
peaches—but it was a graceful heroism thrown away—he couldn't. 

Let it be alesson to others how the ‘y atm at the prohibited enjoyment, 
too much of a good thing. When the ‘y have been round to a lady’s 
friends, and duiy circulated the story of her intended elopement— 
when they have What-a-pity’d it in one family, No-wondered it in 
another, and They-do-say'd the victim's reputation every where, let 
them go home and get a little refreshing sleep after their chavitehile 
labours, without troubling themselves to write a kind note of sympathy, 
by way of communicating the tidings to the lady’s mother; because 
this is re ally too much of a good thine. 

And when they next get “hold of a famous joke—an entirely new 
aneedote of George Canning, or the last original repartee of a more 
reverend wit—let them by all means, as usual, relate it at full length 
to the next dozen persons whom they meet, in regular suecession; but 
let them forbear to repeat it to the said dozen when all assembled toge- 
ther; as thoughevery one of them had not been separately and priv: ately 
tortured,—and with a genuine anecdote which each claims, perhaps, to 
have exclusively manufactured. 

These retailers of good things fane ‘y that civil listeners never can 
have enough of them. The civility is partly in fault—there is too 
much of it. 

These are the advocates of “ wasteful and ridiculous excess,” who 
would like to gild refined gold and paint the lily. They think “ Para- 
dise Lost” so tine, that they wish there was more of it:—a few more 
books, and it would have been delightful ;—and then they go and read all 
that has been written about it, to eke out the poet’s abbreviated spells. 
They are of opinion that a poem is nothing without a vast volume of 
notes. When they have read Burns all through, they sit down to 
read the glossary, which they enjoy prodigiously. If they had seen 
Kemble in * Macbeth,” they would have made a rush homeward to 
read his essay upon the character, by way of heightening their enthu- 
siam. They maintain that ‘* The Wanderer” eclipses all modern no- 
vels, because it extends to tive volumes 

They are the people who, at the pl: \y, sit out two farces after seeing 
the trace ‘dy, encoring a comic song in the last piece, and calling for 
“God save the Quee n” attheclose. At the opera they are for having 
every thing repeated, beginning with the overture; they call for the 
principal singers to appear between every act, and three times at the 
end—to abide the pelting of a floral storm. W hen the ballet begins, 
they begin to encore ; whe ‘nit terminates, they are lost in wonder “why 
people don’t encore, not the brilliant points merely—but the ballet : 
they are of opinion th: it two such pieces, with an opera in five acts, 
would form a charming evening's entertainment—not a bit too long. 

A book is no book to them wales embellished ‘‘ with numerous en- 
gravings,”” and no advance ef price. A newspaper must be as large as 
a London-tavern table-cloth, or there is nothing in it. They must have 
too much of a good thing, or they fancy they have not enough. Whe- 
ther they are in favour of two- hour sermons, is more doubtful. We 
never heard them express a wish that the parliamentary debates were 


lengthened. 
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Non jam eorum sed ipsius generis bumani me pudet, cujus aures hac ferre potue- 
runt,-Avccust. Epis. 


‘La forme emporte le fond.” 


Wer cannot have every thing our own way in this world, no matter 
how high our station. ‘However fortunate m: iy be the lot of fortune’s 
favourites, there 1s ever something wanting, some petty desire ungra- 
tified, some trifling object of ambition placed just beyond our reach, 
which an Uses Pn angit—which dashes the whole cup with hitter. 
ness, and makes all the rest not worth hi wing. No matter whether 
the thing thus absent without leave be of major importance,—health, a 
contented disposition, an heir to the estate, or a better-tempered wife ; 
or whether it be ouly the removal of the Sybarite’s ert imple d rose-leaf, 
ora bow withheld by a titled next-door ne ighb mur,—c est egal ; the 
annoyance Is just the same, and the injustice of the dis spensation seems 
the more severe, because fortune having done so much, might as well 
have done a little more! It looks so very like mockery ! ! 

What, then, is it not true that every thing may be bought for mo- 
ney ? Has a millionaire any thing more to do than to open his purse- 
strings freely, in order to oe the whole world at his disposition ? 
Not quite so fast, good sir: movey may buy many things—but not all: 
for, though according eto asomewhat Irish verse, men ma y 


Sell for gold, what gold can never buy, 


there is no reciprocity in the case; and there’s no buying for gold 
what can’t be sold for gold. 

Do not ask, reader, for a catalogue raisonnée of these unpurchase- 
able somethings; for there is no use in troubling you with particulars, 
for which you have only to ‘inquire within.” There is, however, one 
sreat acatallactic (as Dr. Whatele ‘y would eall it), on whic ‘h we have a 


word to say ; and though it is not one of Mr, Roebuck’s boroughs, nor 
the smiles of the last new opera- dancer, it merits the welling of a new 
pen. 


The reader will hardly be at a loss to anticipate what we intend. 
There is but one thing, thus cireumstanced, which is so generally mte- 
resting to Englishmen of all denominations as to deserve a place ina 
popular miscellany like the Mew Monthly. Let the religious maga- 
zines discuss doctrines; the Mechanie’s meddle with wheels and 
levers; and let the Freemason’s deal with—what do freemasons’ pe- 
riodicals deal with ?—the New Monthly addresses itself to all man- 
kind; and its matter must be as catholic as its readers. 

Now if there be one thing more universally interesting than another, 
to Englishmen of ail categories, and coming more closely home to 
their business and bosoms, it is gentility. The great object of 
every Man, woman, and child in these happy re ‘alms, is socially to get on 
in life. From the lowest to the highest (but one), every body looks up- 
wards in society ; and nothing more grievously afflicts the mass of in- 
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come-tax payers than the difficulty which they discover in’ breaking 
through the morgue and execlusiveness of aristocracy and fashion,—than 
the contrarieties they expericnce in making good the pretensions of Plu- 
tus, where there is a eeneral conspiracy to restst them. It gold, indeed, 
be of some service in this particular, if fine houses, fine diamonds, and 
fine equipages form the chosen ground for young ambition to place its 
ladder on, these th nes are so far from sufhien eg to the re quired end, that 
there are more instances of pave ret Oneitivencss in the high pin '6. 
than of mere upstart wealth fit din: toleration, when unaccompanied by 
the other more essential qualities for aristocratic success. What then 
are these essentials? what passe-partout does the man of wealth re- 
quire in the polite world, which eannot be had ‘tas bespoke 2?” The 
answer comes as ready as a borrower's cap—manner, Manner is the 
great circumvaliation which exelusiveness has thrown around itself; 
and rieht well does it perform its prot ecting duty! 

Wealth, indeed, may ape the substantial sp lendours of the best. so- 
ray Cy ni IV, Ifs vreatest n isfortune is that itis apt to transeend them. 
The 1I ile mm, \\ be more m ISSIVE, the e ac h- panels may be more come 
pletely covere ‘d with armorial bearings, ali quatr, the furniture may be 
more gaudy, and the person more auslecalaal with precious stones ; 
but this ostentatious display, far from advancing the social aspirations 
of the owner, serves only to betray the hollowness of his pretensions, 
and to subject him = to the ena of his betters—a ridicule all the 
more bitter and sareastic, because not wholly unaccompanied by envy. 
But why is ali this?) not because such finery is deemed unbecoming 
the station of the pretender: in England, every man has a right to 
enjoy what be can purchase; and sumptuary usages are as unfit as 
sumptuary laws tor a commercial country. [tis not the presumption, 
but the want of taste that is qui stionable—the im plied absence of 
that retined and subtle tact in menutia@, which a long education and 
early good habits ean alone bestow. 

In like manner, i happens that wealth may employ the most fa- 
shionable tark Te but cannot -_— hase the art otf we arin ¢ ‘lothes ikea 
are ntleman. It may have the finest horse in the market, but how 
acquire the art of sitting the animal with ease, if not trained from boy- 
hood to this ren tle m™ ins icc omplishme nt? It hi iV pi iSsess the most 
splendid house tn B wit -square, vet find itself alone in its glory,” 
because all Lombard-street could not exchange for the art of receiving 
company with the proper air. The worst of it is, that in these mat- 
ters, there is no such thing as a sera sapientia. The highest- 
priced dancing-master can do nothing with a bad carriage of forty 
vears’ standing. nor rendet supple sinews which long habit has stiff- 
ened. Lord Duberley’s remark that his * mouth arn’t paved,” applies 
to the whole outward man: and from the crown of the head to the sole 
of the foot, the guénde-ism (when fairly burnt in) ts utterly inradicable, 

lf with extr aordinary pe andes f{ observation, and a ni nike ¥ ’s propen- 


sity to imitate, an individual may attain occasionally to some distant 
approach towards the 4e/ air, ‘he is but littl the better for it: do 
what be may, he will fail in some particular. Be he never so guarde d, 
some gesture will escape control, some delicacy of conduct. will be 
overlooked, and the butter (as the Irish say) wil! come out of the stir- 
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about. George IV. (an elegans formarum spectator, if there ever was 
one) detected rofure in the plebetan regard of a great man for the 
smoothness of his eoat-skirts, too manifestly betraved in the act of 
sitting down: and he was wont to call the same delinquent across the 
room, to exhibit the underbred awkwardness of a new man's carriage, to 
the ridicule of his own particular set. 

The miluence of early education upon manner ts so marked and un- 
mistakable, as to have led toa false conclusion that it is innate. We 
are no believers in the meléore luto of Nature's soi-disant china-ware ; 
for there are high-born individuals so coarsely put together that the 
whole force of class training has failed in conferring distinction 
on them, though commenced from the very hour of birth. — It 
is notorious that the son of the famous Lord Chesterfield, maugre 
all his teaching, could never acquire that finished manner, whieh it 
was the — ctof his father’s life to infliet apon him. A better proof 

cannot be desired of the worthlessness of rules, and of the inutility of 
those formal treatises on etiquette, which are in such universal request 
among the unhappy aspirants to gentility. 

Under the circumstance _ the best advice we could ceive to our hum- 
bler readers would be, that they remain contented with the station in 
life into which it has pleased Giod to call them: but we know they 
would not take it. If they have not Moses and the prophets to con- 


sulton the point, they have at least the church catechism; and if 


they don’t mind that, what hope can we entertain of prevailing. 
Every man thinks himself a standing exception to every rule; and 
though Euclid should have demonstrated mathematic ally the abstract 
impossibility of a rofurier passing muster as an exc lusive, ‘feach would 
ery that was (not) levelled at me,” and would incontinently set about 
making the attempt, in defiance of all evidence. 

‘““ Yes, ves,”’ I hear one honest ‘‘ rogue in gratin” exclaim, as he 
trudges westward from Mark Lane: “ I know it all very well, and I 
was a fool for leaving Russel Square for Ilyde Park-cardens. Much 
wiser to have stuck to old neighbourhoods and old friends; but my 


betterer half would have it so.”’ 
‘Ay, and the governor is as right as a trivet,”” his son would add : 


‘content with one’s station, indeed ! content to quill-drive in the city ! 


that’s an ‘igh go.” 

“Yes,” would join in the daughter, “and marry Tom Check, or the 
curate of Bow-church, 1 suppose, when — are herls in the market 
—not I, believe it, Mr. New Monthly. So, pa, if you would but 

take that box at the Opera, just opposite “ Queen’s, Tom would 
bring in his new acquaintance at Crockford’s between the acts.” 

Meantime, Mrs. Discount, the clerk’s wife is meditating a similar 
remove from Islington to Clapham, and wonders whether Mr. Fustian 
who has just left the retail line and calls himself a merchant, will allow 
his better half to return her visit. Each in his several decree and sta- 
tion is possessed by the like ambition; and to propose contentment 
to such a race, would make them all the most discontented people in 
Christendom. 

What then shall we do? try and assist them in their onward march bya 
little gentle correction of their ‘* cakelology ?” We have already disposed 
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of that question. Tf there is no washing the blackamoor white, what’s 
the use of wasting soap and labour upon him? No, we have no de- 
sire nor pretence to setup as the arbiter eleqantiarum of parvenu 
vulyarians: nor are we in love with the task of cutting blocks with a 
razor. In the service of posterity, however, we may place upon record 
a few of the offences which in this 1842 are among the most prominent 
marks of the beast; and if any one is absurd enough to imagine he 
ean profit by the imstruction, in the name of the Graces of May Fair, 
let him make a trial, provided he does not lay his failure at our 
door. 

Of the many points of behaviour, which are all but unattainable by 
the upstart, there are none which more readily escape his notice, than 
the shadings of peculiarity in’ fashion: ible lancuagwe. Sins of omission 
and sins of commission mnumerable beset him in that quarter. Sunt 
rerba et voces which betray low caste and mark a man’s station more 
eve of heralds; and it is all but impossible 


’ 
i 
2 


decidediv than a whole colleg 
for a nornus homo to open his mouth, without some treacherous shib- 
boleth popping out to betray him as an intruder, 


Now tl is, of all dithcult things to master, is the most difficult. If 


legs badly trained grow stil! by inveterate custom, ideas, when they 


vet abad set, are ten times more obstinate. If the arms of grown 
eentlemen are rebellious to the most expert fencing-master, expres- 
sions are stil more unvielding to the very best of Panglosses. 
Phe tongue ts prov rbially an ungovernable member, and in no in- 
stance Is it more so than in its relation to conventional politeness. 
Not that to pass muster in the highest society, it is absolutely neces- 
sarv 10 be always quite accurate In grammar; nor in every Instance to 
avoid those forms of speech which are eneemed among the educated 
as vulgarities. The early intercourse between ladies and their waitin: fn 
maids opens a wide bn to the adoption of solecisms by the hichest 
ranks of females, which, on that account, do not derogate. Indeed, 
when women of undoubted rank and distinction are permitted to think 


with therr abreans silicate re is nothing so extraordin, ary in their taking the 


Privilere | t Uslig their rlirs isi Ology. ae Oh, mvs, * and “did you 
evers,” with many other nursery slipslops, are so far from objection: ible, 
that we should advise the bett “adie vated candidates for distinetion, 


to practise attentively the peculiar intonation and accent with which 
these elegant expletives should be introduced. So also, for men, the 
slang ot the stable and of the Fives Court ts admissible in some of the 
very best societies, provided the occasion be well chosen, and the 
phrase introduced without etfort and without affectation. 

The abuse which has been made of these flowers of speech in the 
literature of the day, has, indeed, introduced them among all classes ; 
and hence the danger attendant on their use when In company with the 
best— We entreat our would-be-fashionable readers to be persui ided 
that well-bred persons do not always talk like their servants, nor 
even hke the heroes and heroines of the most approved fashionable 
novels, 

This is sufficiently ditheult to learn orto unlearn; but a much nicer 
pointis to bear in mind that these poetical flourishes are in no case 
permissible in the presence of superiors ; and therefore on a debutant’s 
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first entrance into good soc icty, it is safer for him to speak good 
English altogether,—if he can, than to venture on a ground which, 
not being of the soundest, may betray the speaker in deepest ‘ con- 
seque nce. 

Need we caution the least observant of mortals against that most 
cockney of errors, the ‘* exasperation of the aches,” or the concomi- 
tant mistake of placing them where they ought not to fizvure ? It is 
a very difficult question to determine whence this vice arose. It could 
not come of ignorance of orthography ; ; because the obstinacy with 
which the offender goes wrong in every possible case, seems to ‘imply 
a positive knowledge of the rule so ste adily broken, without which the 
doctrine of chances must sometimes tell and lead him right. Norare 
we aware of any dialectic diflerence among our Saxon ancestors, of 
which our friends, the cockneys, ave the inheritors. Be this, however, 
as it may, there is not a more certain sign for exclusiveness to seize 
upon; and there is not a footman in all St. James’s who would give 
entrance to the man who should ask, ** Hit say, his your master in the 
ous ?"’—no, not even though the fellow himselt knew no better than to 
reply, * No, e hisn’t, e’s gone to Ighgate.’ 

We need not apply his remars to the v or the w, or to the surrep- 
titious addendum of the 7 tinal in) Monder, ‘luesder, winder, &c., 
though winder is manifestly the correct pronunciation of the old word 
windore, the door which lets in the wind. 

It must be set down, then, that a decent knowledge ef the English 
tongue, as to these particulars, Is generally implied in the abstract idea 
of even moderately good company; and that, too, notwithstanding 
certain oddities of hisk- bred pronunciation, such as marchant, showl- 
der, nubble Jud, the hull (whole), &c. These, however, are sad stum- 
b lingblocks ; ; for they are not only exceptions in themselves, but they 
come and go at the caprice of the leaders, and thus materially add to 
the difficulty of the imitator. Time was when Chareles-street, Bare- 
cley-square, was thought very pretty speaking; it is now hopeless 
roture, and would no more pass muster at Almack’s, than the powdered 
toupees of Mrs. Cornely’s days. 

Supposing, however, these erosser oliences avoided, there still re- 
main guet-a-pens without end, in the way of the unqualified candidate, 
against which no industry can gui wd. There are few men, not 
thoroughly educated (and even many who are, do not always escape), 
who have not some favourite mispronunciation or misapplication of a 
word, to which they cling with a most perverse obstinacy ; for such is the 
force of habit in strengthening associations, that the Malaprop finds it 
scarcely possible to form a sentence , without the intrusion of the peccant 
vocable. This is strikingly evince di in those who, being innocent of the 
French language, even to its simplest aceidénee, adorn their discourse 
with some shred or patch of a phrase, just as a South-sea islander de- 
corates his scarce-clothed person with a bit of European tnsel. No 
very precise idea being attached to the foreigner, it is ever ready for 
misapplication, —decided evidence of a degree and kind of ignorance, 
which is utterly unpardonable in exclusive ‘circles, and a complete dis- 
qualification for the offender. 

Of offences against the purity of our own tongue we may instance 
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“ tremendeous,”  opiniated,”’ and “ sitivation,” which last ought to 
be spelled with ae, so decidedly does it belong to the auditory gero 
of Bow-bell. With such impedimenta as these, or the substitution of 

‘promiscuously” for aceidentally, it would require a good pilot and 
much fair wind to work one's way even into the latitudes of Baker- 
street, where ears are far less nicely tuned, than in quarters more tho- 
rouchly aristocratic. . 

In Freneh, every word is a traitor in the mouth of the casual im- 
porter ; and it ts far from enouch to avoid rendeziroos, or to abstain from 
confounding a lapse from female virtue, with the humeral extremity of 
an animal, by calling ita fore-paw. Nav, we should recommend the 
uninitiated to abstain from even trving a hazardous bravo at the 
Opera-house; so slight is th: shading between propriety and impro- 
priety in articulating the word, 

These, though, are the verv rudiments of art, the pontes astnorum of 
hon-ton deportment. Much more difficult (or so to speak, transcend- 
ental) are the niceties respecting many words and idioms, which, with- 
out being decidedly evil in themselves, are vet dangerous to the 
Intruder upon gor d society. Take, for instance, the vulgar idiom of 
‘riding in aecoach.” Although it is abundantly elear that in the time 
of our Saxon ancestors there were no coaches to ride in, and that a horse 
(or ass) was the only substitute for ‘ Shanks’s mare” then in use, yet 1S 
the verb generic ; for the idea itself has abstractedly nothing to do with 
the animal : it is perfectly good English, for instance, tosay that a ship 
rides at anchor, or one piece of machinery rides easily on another. 
Nobody, who is any body, however, ts now the more pe ‘rmitted to ride 
in a coach, except it be Geor rev Porgy ; and as for riding in a boat, 
that has become as obsolete as the badee of a nobleman’s waterman. 
But observe this prohibition does not arise out of the existence of any 
proper verb of vectitation, that is better fitted to the occasion; but 
because a carnage enters so } rfec ‘tly into the comple x idea a of a pet- 
son of fashion, that it is implied in almost every out-of-doors propost- 
tion, of which he or she is the subject. To ride, therefore, is left to 
express equitation, the single instance which requires to be thus dis- 
tinctly specitied. This is so thoroughly understood, that none but an 
Irish footman would tell vou that his mistress was “out in her coach- 
and-four;" which he does, because, by an ingenuity of vanity quite 
peculiar, he contrives to — consequence to himself i 1 his own 
eves trom such evidence of his personal proximity to “ hs quality.” 
For the same reasons, it is not customary for people of fashion to tell 
you that they were in a private box in Drury Lane or Covent Garden 
or that they posted to such a place; for such with them is the rule, 
and not the exception, Remark, also, that it is about twenty to one 
that they never have heard of a glass-coach, and that they would not 
dream of calling at an inn for wax-eandles. 

In the very coming intoa fashionable assemblage, or even to a morn- 
ing visit (and mind that. this ts pe siti vely not a morning call), a trap 


lies before the feet of the mt . from which ‘~ is scarcely a 
chi nce of escape ; and ths lies i in ord irst salutatio To fully com- 
preh nd the ditheu! vy of this case, it ts necessary to “a aware how en- 


chit everv Zon ton individual is im pres sed with the conviction of his 
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own non-importance to his equals, Nothing but the most ample ex- 
perience can satisfy self-love how thoroughly, in good soc lety, “0 
one is of consequence to any one.” Yet without this knowledee, how 
can we suppress those litthe movements of vy; anity and atlectation whic h 
are the Undue stionable iNnpe ‘diments to ease of de ‘portent. The man 
of the world enters a room as he would enter the market- pl ce, m= 
pressed only with the desire to put himself in his proper position, As 
his volition is simple, so his action is decided. ~The noviee, on the con- 
trary, Is anxious to fur efile fto, and ts immersed in a sea of aflectations. 
Unasssured, doubtful, and hesit: iting, every movement becomes false to 
the intention ; and it is ever the vainest and most conceited who breaks 
down the most thoroughly. But it is of verbal mise arriage 5 thet-emn 
are spe: aking, and the application will be found in the dithe ulty of ad- 
justing your reply to the customary inquiries of the host. — It is reall 
avery nice point to determine whether the “how d’ ye do” should be 
answered atall. The rene ‘ral rule unquestionably is, that no one in 
asking the question either eares for the answer, or so much as listens to 
it, It is only by ascarcely appreciable variety in the intonation, that 
tact discovers when more is meant than an unmeaning civil; ty. To 
dwell, therefore, mal-d-propos, on the * very well, I thank you,” and 
still worse, to enter upon a kyriel of details of ill health, is emine ntly 
roturicr. A passing reference to the prevailing cholera or grippe, 

when those diseases happen to be fashionable, may be correct ; but to 
mistake your host for your apothec ary 1s quite unpi ardonable. 

So, on the other hand, there is tact re quisite in your own inquiries to 
be reciprocated. In general, health is to be presumed of those you see 
in the daily discharge of social duties ; but ladies and superiors require 
something more formal than the slight nod and ‘ how do?” which 
passes among familiars and equals. A man that would be gallant with 
a lady, need not ask her after her husband’s health, nor even be very 
solicitous about the daughter’s measles. But to hit the exact shade 
where respect ends, and tiresomcness begins, in the more ordinary inter- 
course, requires more than any verbal rule whic th we can offer. It is, 
however, decidedly mauvais ton to ask nominatim after ever y aunt and 
cousin, or to insist on extorting a distinct answer for each. Figure to 
yourself where this would end, if every member of a dinner of sixteen 
indulged 1 in such prolixity severally with all the guests. 

Once admitted into the circle of aristocracy , though it be but for an 
hour, there is no difficulty more embar rrassing than the titular ad- 
dress. When or how often it should be applied, 1s a point of some 
nicety. Every body, we presume, knows that, be the party spoken to 


titled or untitled, he must not be addressed by his name. — It does not 
do to exclaim across the table to * Lord A——,” or “ Mr. B——” 
(with or without a preliminary ‘‘IT say,—’’), the better to engage his 


attention ; but the strict adaptation of my lord” and “ your lordship” is 
amatter of much more nicety. Of course, reader, nothing would tempt 
you, if a parvenu, into the vulg rar familiarity of dropping the title, or 
even spe: aking to a third person of Castlereagh or Bedford. This abo- 
mination offends not only against conventional good breeding, but 
implies a vile and unfounded pretension, as conte mptible as it Is odious. 
It is ever instantly rebuked by a most ceremonious accuracy in giving 
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the offender all his additions, if he have any, or an emphatic ‘* Mister” 
if he have none other. 

Sut the master difhiculty in these cases attends the use of “ my 
ladv,’’—nor can any very precise rule be stated for the service of be- 
ginners, Servants. and decided inferiors, never omit it, which whe- 
ther it be considered as respect, or as ac knowledged vulgarity, would 
be equally admissible ; for persons in that erade are not hound to be 
more than they are, an d even in the code ot fashion, nemo tenetur ad 
ampossibile. Inthe higher ranks also, though ladyship be the politest 
serious address, there has been lately introduced a semijocose revival of 
“my lady,” which in time and p ace has its grace. It is rare ly so em- 
ploved in the second pers a, and only as determincd humour. But 
‘how do you do, my lord: how is my lady” would not be a solecism 
in this 1842, unless where difference of rank was decided, or aequaint- 
ance slight. All this, however, is a world away from the ever recurring 
“mv ladv.” with which the eitizen addresses the sheriti-knight’s wife. 
‘Shall | send you beef, my lady,” “hand my lady the cakes,” and 
similal expressions, are of the dernicre roture. For the rest, it is of 
little use to lay down the rule that, as the total omission of title is rude 
aud unmannered, so the too frequent repetition of it is formal, awk- 
ward, and embarrassing. To know this is nothing, without pri actice has 
given the tact to seize upon the p roper limit —the juste? milicu ot polite 
usage : and to this point we come, whatever be the per ‘ulnar tlem ot 
exclusive distinction we are called upon to touch, The purpose of 
pass-words and signs, whether it be in political conspiracies, freema- 
sons’ clubs, or the associations of the extreme bon-/fon, are alike in- 
tended as barriers, not as tickets of admission,—as the instruments of 
exclusion, rather than as tinger-posts to guide the traveller to his desti- 
nation. They would, therefore, very ill accomplish the end of their 
institution, i the secret could easily be divined. The general result of 
the true code of aristocratic bearing is simplicity, a marked avoidance 
ot every thing salient, a studied absence of the least appearance of 
study :—in so much that the very etlort at imitation is fatal to its suc- 
cess. In outline, the shadow verv closely resembles the substance ; but 
hehtis not more opposite to darkness, than the borrowed refineme nite of 
the imitator from the substantial excellence of the true gentleman. 
Here, therefore, the great rule of the moralist comes into play, ** when- 
ever you are in doubt, abstain.” The besetting sin of the vulgarian ts 
demonstrativent ss, his greatest enemy facetiousness, As many a dull 
dog is thought a sensible man in a mixed society, by dint of silence 
and gravity, so may a rofurter sometimes pass for ** one of ourselves” 
by dint of not thinking himself the observed of all observers, and by 
holding his tongue. In all grades of society, the greatest bore is he 

who will talk, whether you will or no; and who persists in introducing 
new subjects, by way of making the agreeable. But where there is 
nothing in common, the talker must either venture upon what he does 
not understand, or (still worse) talk of himself and his own friends 
showing up in his very sentence manque d’usage, or some habitual 
mesquinerie, trom which his interlocutor, if he knows what is meant, 
draws an unfavourable impression. If the object of the speaker be to 
show off, he atlects a knowledge of the beau monde which he does not 
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possess ; or he makes himself the hero of his own tale: describing 
haply his own eleverness in a bargain; how he did Tom = such 

one in a sale of hops, or asserted the consequence of his * house” 
against the insolence of such a bank director. We will suppose that 
he knows better than to talk of Lady Jersey’s ‘to do,” or of ‘a 
blow out” at Sir Robert Peel's; but by describing how his mother 
and sisters * got” to Almack’s, he will as inc ontestably prove the utter 
absence of their right to be there. The opera more especially is a 
neutral ground extremely dangerous to vulgar loquacity. If your 
would-be tine ventlemen ovell mispronouncing the names of the 
actors, or mistake the parts they play, confounding sexes, operas, and 
maestros, yet will they nevertheless betray roture in too emphatic a 
dwelling on the omnibus and its inmates, or on their negotiation with 
“Sams” forthe price of a stall ticket. Such men, too, know in- 
finitely more of who is in whose box, or what lady is in waiting on the 
Queen than they ought to do. These are the things which are great to 
little men, and to nobody else. The man of real ton is too closely 
occupied with parliament, or with the business of private society, to 
be an habitué of any public theatre; and when there, he thinks only of 
himself and his own friends, or his favourite dancer. A great breach of 
conventional politeness is insisting on talking politics with a great man, 
asa subject with which he must be familiar. Alas! the roturier little 
~—_ how tired the official is of such discussions in public debate, 

r how little the mere mob of members know or care about any tnte- 
we except their own. Moreover, if for once he is in luck, and he 
finds an auditor disposed to listen, the use of proper words in proper 
places fails him in the first half-dozen phrases, and he is sure to show 
up that he knows no more of what is really going on, than (his sole 
authorities) the writers of the leading articles in the newspapers. 

The aspirants for a place in good society are very apt to complain of 
intrigue and spiteful efforts to impede their progress. But we have 
said enough to show that on this adventure, their worst enemies are 
themselves ; and that “out of thine own mouth will I judge thee,” con- 
tains the secret of their greatest and most frequent failures. 


L. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MACARONIC POETS 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
Cuar. Il. 


REFERENCES POR FURTHER INFORMATION -WILLIAM MESTON OF ABER- 
DELN LOCTOR GEDDES OF BANFF. 


Wiienias, as the lawyers say, we do not feel over assured that 
among the readers of the Magazine, there be not certain persons at 
present unknown to us, who may desire some further insightinto this 
matter whereof we are chatting, and mav wish to resrale themselves 
with macaronisms of the early continentalists, the quiddities beginning 
Or chlire l\ written mm words beginning with one letter, as the * Pugna 
Porcorum,” or the ** Canum cum Catis certamen en or to study this 
subject critically and bibliographically, we refer them to the work of 
that learned German, Dr. F. W. Geuthe, in whose “ Geschichte der 
Macaronischen Poesie,”’ published at Leipsic in 1829, they will find 
the entire subject discussed. If, however, they cannot read German, 
and will be content with the lighter labours of an English antiquary, 
let them purchase the * Specimens of Macaronic Poetry,” reprinted 
from the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine in 1831, and now to be 
picked up in Holvwell-street for the small charge of one shilling. 
Having now endeavoured to satisty the dissatisfied, let us resume our 
task of satisfying those who are content to be taught by us, 

Phe next writer to whose macaronisms we must introduce our friends 
is one William Meston, of whom litthe more can be afirmed than that 
he lived about the bezinning of the eighteenth ce nturv, was a Master 
of Arts of the Marischal College, Aberdeen, and a poet—in the eves 
of lis triends—and a Professor of Philosophy in his University. His 
contribution is the form of diploma for one William Sutherland, com- 
monly known by the name ot Bousie. The writ of diploma proceeds 
from the ** Doctors ot the Merry Meeting,”’ the symbol of rank was a 
punch-bowl crown, In the opening of the writ the power and the ex- 
tent of the authority of * all good fellows” is broadly asserted. The 
fanciful or political divisions of countries, or continents, or quarters of 
the globe, are unknown to the all-} ervading power of good cheer and 
merry-naking, and the Doctors of the Merry Meeting fearlessly address 
their writ to all nations and all countries from John o’ Groat to Padan- 
aram, trom the icy regions ot the pole to the Dutch boors and Hot- 
tentot Venuses of Table Bay ; vouching for the scholarship and learning 
of the good vouth William Sutherland, and his fitness for the honour- 
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The book is entitled, 


VIRI HUMANI, SALSL ET PACETI 
GULIELML SUTILERLAND. 
MULTARUM ARTIUM PT SCLENTIARUM 


DOCTORIS DOCTISSIMI, 


DIPLOMA. 


The following lines contain the doctor’s greeting, to all whom it 


concerns or it may concern, or, as our college statutes have it, ‘* omnt- 
bus quos concernit aut quos concernere possit.” 


Ulique gentium et terrarum 

From Sutherland to Padanarum, 

From those who have six months of day 
Ad caput usque bona spei, 

And turther yet, st forte tendat, 

Ne ignorantiam qus pretendat 

We doctors of the merry meeting 

To all and sundry do send greeting. 

Ut omnes habeant compertum 

Per hane presentem nostram chartam, 
Guhelmum Sutherlandum Scotum, 

At home per nomen Bogsi notum, 

Who studied stoutly at our college, 
And gave good specimens of knowledge, 
Tn multis artibus versatum, 

Nune factu m esse doctoralum. 


The solemnity of the diploma admits not of a full and particular 
account of the ceremonies by which the young doctor was admitted, 
Sufficient for all good fellows to inform them, how, 


Quoth Preses, strictum post examen, 
Nunc esto Doctor, we said, Amen : 


leaving the readers to infer, from the word examen, what a very swarm 
of questions, ,“*de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,” the young 
doctor must have answered. As persons naturally suppose that every 
italicised word involves something very witty, let us inform the un- 
learned, that examen doth mean a swarm of bees—hence, the pun, 
The doctors now proceed to commend the youth to all their fraternity. 


So to you all hunc commendamus 
Ut juvenem quem nos amamus, 

Qu: multas habet quahtates 

iA 7 : 

Yo please all humours and @tates. 


His many qualities are now set forth ordine longo, “ chick anda 
chick and a train too,” or one after the other, as the Finsbury volun- 
teer corps volunteered to fire their volley all together. The catalogue 
of names is awful: our doctor is compared in his various qualifications 
to Duns Scotus, Calvin, Knox, Aquinas, Boerhaave, and Bellini; but 
Jet the Diploma speak for itself. 
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He vies, if sober, with Duns Scotus, 
Sed mullo magas st sit potus ; 

In disputando, just as keen as, 

Calvin, John Knox, or Tom Aquinas. 
In every question of theology, 

Versatus multum in trickology 

Et in catalogis hLbrorum 

Frazer ¢ ould never stand before him; 
Forhe by page and leaf can quote, 
More books th in Solomon eer wrote, 
A lover ot the mathematics 

He is, but hates the hydrostatics, 
Because he thinks it a cold study, 

To deal in water clear or muddy. 
Doctissimus est medicine: . 
Almost as Boerhaave, or Bellini. 

lie thinks the diet of Cornaro, 

In meat and drink too scrimp and narrow, 
And that the rules of Leonard Lessius, 
Are good for nothing but to stress us. 

Having thus assured the fraternity, that in abilities our Willham 

was not unworthy of the doctorate, and shown the determination of 
the Golgotha never to admit ove of Father Mathew’s hydrostatic fol- 
lowers, or one of the brotherhood of the Rechabites, to the high dig- 
nity, they atlord some slight account of the valuable medical disco- 
veries of their newly-admitted brother. He has turned his attention to 
diet, encountered Doctor Cheyne on his own ground, and lapped his 
clare t. 

He has confuted Doctor Cheyne 

By solid arguments and keen, 

And cle arly proved by demonstration 
That claret is a good ‘collation. 

Sanis et @gris, always better 

Than cottee, tea, or milk-and-water. 

Have the blue devils danced their melancholy round through your 
brain—have you fancied yourself an exhausted pump in the yard ot 
a London milk-manufacturer, and half-a-dozen Welsh damsels doing 
their best to milk one more dees p—hath the black bile so soured your 
temper that the fish seems ill be led, the butter half-melted, the mut- 
ton guiltless of the fire—come to our Doctor William Sutherland, 
whom these merry brethren assure vou hath discovered, not without 
long practice, 

That cheerful company, cum risu, 
Cum vino forti, suavi visu 

Gustatu dulci, still has been 

A cure for Hyppo and the spleen. 

Are you suffering from the salmon at your last dinner-party, or the 
champagne of your friend Mrs. Splash’s soirée supper, or the masdeu, 
under the name of fruity port, that your medical adviser always treats 
his friends to;—it’s so good for the digestion. If your stomach is 
out of order, go to our doctor, who hath proved to demonstration, 


That hen and capon, verrecina, 
Beef, duck, and pasties cum ferina, 
Are good stomachics, and the best 
Of cordials—probatum est. 
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The great modern hypnologist, who professed to enable any one to 
sleep without hop pillows or rocking, and act the somnambulist without 
mesmerism, must lower his flag to ‘the ?simple and pleasing remedies 
of our dector; for list, 


Good French nightcap still has been, 
Ile says, a proper anodyne, 

Better than laudanum or poppy, 

Ut dorniamus like a toppy. 


Avaunt, ve concocters of all blue-devil pills, or camphor ited lo- 
zenges, warranted to ratse the spirits, or concentrated revivers by 
which fatigue is to be obliterated with a suck, and black care unseated 
from behind her cavaher with a thirteenpenny-halfpenny box. Our 
doctor proposes far more pleasing remedies, dice and ombre. 


Affermat lusum alearum, 

Medicamentum esse clarum, 

Or else a touch at three-hand ombre 
When toil or care our spirits cumber, 
Which graft wings on our hours of leisure, 
And make them fly with ease and pleasure, 





True philanthropy prompts one to study every thing by which, even 
in the least possible degree, the happiness of man may be effected. 
From the days of the Tapyrian tope rs, to the pump and ‘bucket era of 
Father Mathe wy headach and soda-water have been the consequences 
of endeavouring to promote the hilarity of the evening. Our young 
doctor would recommend hawking and hunting, doubtless precede d 
by a draft of strong ale. 


Aucupium et venationem, 

Post nines longam potationem, 

He has discovered to be good, 

Both for the stomach and the blood, 
As frequent exercise and travel 

Are good against the gout and gravel. 


He has too discovered the cause of death, and estimated the dis- 
comfort of having Jack Ketch for an operating surgeon and under- 
taker. 

He clearly proves the cause of death 
Is nothing but the want of breath, 
And that indeed is a disaster, 

When ‘tis occasioned by a plaster 
Of hemp and piteh, laid closely on 
Somewhat above the collar-bone, 





His knowledge of the law demands commendation; he can twist 
and turn them into as many forms as the unfortunate sheet of white-pa- 
per, which, in our scholastic days, a blind man near the Magdalen used 
to volunteer to convert into a church-window ora dripping-pan, a poor- 
box ora dog-kennel ; ‘* four-and-twenty different forms out of a single 
sheet of paper,” he used to sing out as he twisted his sheet about, and 
concluded with his appeal of ‘* Please to encourage a poor youns man 
who you sce is totally blind.”” But above all this wondrous know- 
ledge of manipulation, our doctor can speak feelingly, for he knoweth 
the value of fees. 
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Iamensam cognitionem lecum, 

Ne prorsus / rw silentio fegam, 

Cum socus artis, grease his fist, 
Torquebit leges, as vou list. 

lf ‘one were made for bribes, ’tis pl iin, 
They may be bought and sold again. 


We have delayed so long on the greater ac quirements of Doctor 
Bogsic, that we must allow the Diploma to state the rest without fur- 
ther pre face, save and exce pt that we iform our frie nds, and through 
them, the world, that no thousand diplomas could give adequate tes- 
timony to his qualifications. 

Let the Dip loma speak for itself: 


Brevissime in prose or verse, 
Ilis other talents to rehearse, 
To tell how gracefully he dances, 
And artfully contrives romances ; 
How well he arches and shoots flying 
( Let no man think that we mean lying), 
How well he fences, rides, and sings, 
And does ten thousand other things ; 
Allow a line,--nay, but a comma 
To each terzerct hoc pee : 
_ tre ul we udem cone i lamus, 
a brevitatem app rohbamus, 
( F or brevity is always good, 
Providing we be unders med ) 
In rerwmn omninm naturis, 
Non minus quam sctentia juris 
Ket mMCcdicila, doct ratum 
Bogs@um novimus versatum ; 
Nor shall we here say more about him, 
But ye may dacker if ye doubt him. 


Then tollows the signing and sealing of the document by all the 
‘bivth, honest, and hearty socii,”” and the witnessing of the deed, at 


a large punch bowl, 
Within our proper common school, 
The twenty-sixth day of November, 
Ten years, the date we m: Ly remember, 
After the race at Sherriff muir, 
(Scotsmen will count from a black bour), 
Ah omni probo nunc signetur, 


(2 ui (dé wgabil extra delur. 


At the sign of the Haggis, in ould Aberdeen, in the best room on 
the tirst-tloor, are assembled the President and Fellows of the College 
of Harmony. The relies ef the Molluscan inhabitants of the deep, 
ycleped oyster shells are removed from the mahogany, and vitreous gob- 
lets, containing north British nectar, vulgarly called whiskey-punch, 
are placed opposite to each college-fellow. The president, a short, 
rubicund-faced man, roused to the pleasures and fatigues of the 
science of harmony, and the pursuit of knowledge under the difficul- 
ties of a score of rummers, fills with appropriate dignity the consul’s 
chair, whilst the expectant occupier of that seat displays his qualifica- 


tions for his future honours in the chair of the vice-president. Be- 
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tween the two stands the punch-bowl, as the bishop was hung between 
the king and the devil at the exhibition of the pictures of the late pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy. After a proportionate confabulation, 
the youngest of the fellows goes to the door and introduces our friend 
Bogsie, placing him on his legs at the left-hand of the president. Anon 
the prases rises, taking in his hand an empty punch-bowl and a full 
goblet of nectar, and regarding the candidate with a mild serious eye, 
and a smirk redolent of whiskey, speaks thus amid the silence of the 
convention: 

Kadem nos auctoritate, 

Reges memoria beatae, 

Pontifices et Papa: lati, 

Nam alu sunt a nobis spreti, 

Quam quondam nobis ndulserunt, 

Qua privlegia semper erunt, 

Collegio nostro safe and sound, 

As long’s the earth and cups go round, 

Te Bogseum hie creamus, 

Statiumus et proclamamus 

Artium magistrum et doctorcem, 

Si libet etiam professorem ; 

Tibique damus protestatem, 

Ludendi porro et jocandi, 

Et mastos vino medicandi, 

Ad risum etiam fabulandi. 


Then raising, with becoming solemnity, tne empty china, and holding 
it over the candidate’s head for a moment, he lowers the crown harmo- 
nious on his pate, and repeats these lines : 


In promissionis tua signum 
Caput, honore tanto dignun, 
Hoc Cyatho condecoramus ; 
Ut tht Felix sit oramus. 


The crown placed on his head, the presses advances with his other hand 
the flowing goblet, chanting as he places it in Bogsie’s hand : 


Preterea in manum damus 

Hune calicem, ex quo potamus, 
Spumantem generoso vino, 

Ut bibas more Palatino ; 

Sir, pull it off, and on your thumb 
Cernamus sapernaculum 

Ut specimen ingenii, 

Post studia decennii. 


As Bogsie tips up the glass, the assembled fellows rise ; and while the 
nectar is posting down his wsophagus, vu/go dictus * red Jane,” they 
sing this chorus : 

En calicem spumanten 

Falerni epotantem ; 

En calicem spumantem. 


Io, Io, Lo. 


The punch drained off without a breath or a wink, the rummer scien- 

tifically turned over on the thumb-nail, and the one solitary, small, 

round drop placed with mathematical precision in the very centre of 
Q 2 
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the nail, the fellows give lose to their joy, rush towards the chair, tu- 
multuouslv embrace their new brother, and as they dance round the 
young doctor, shout— 


Lau lin iis }, MC lon lore nl, 
Et Kids mreocor potore mis; 
Laudamus hune doctorem. 


Io, lo, To. 


The number of wheelbarrows required after the initiation of Bogsie, 
our poet has not recorded ; tradition savs a dozen, which, considering 
that there were twenty-four fellows, including preoses and his deputy, 
is no slight tig of the quicting effects of the ceremony, whereby two 
fellows could be accommodated in one wheelbarrow. 

The next writer ie our catalogue is Doctor Geddes, who was born in 
the parish of Ruthven, in the county of Bantf, in the year 1737, and 
whoin the vears 1790-95 and 1800 contributed three macaronic poc ms. 
The first 4 burlesque account of the dinner of the dissenters in the 

ear 1700: the second an ode to Put: the last an account of a battle 
between two rival authors in a bookseller’s shop. The kindness of the 
laird of Ruthven enabled young Geddes to obtain a good education at 
the Roman Catholic seminary of Scalan, in the Highlands, whence, at 
the age of twenty-one, he was re moved to the Scote! college at Paris, 
where he diligently stadied theology, and made himself master of 
most European languages. After a time he returned to his uative land, 
and resided in the house of the Earl of Traquair, until he accepted, 
at the age of thity-two, the care of the Roman Catholic congregation 
at Nuchinhalrig, in lis own county, where for ten years he remained a 
faithful minister. On los removal to London, the munificence of Lord 
Petre enabled him to exeeute the darling wish of his heart, a new 
translation of the Bible tor the professors of his own faith. After ten 
vears, the work appeared, and the rationalistic tendency of his 
comments soon brought on him the reproof of his ecclesiastical su- 
periors. Tt was during this time that he amused himself with satirising 
the Benthams, the Sawbri dees, the Bea: fOr 5. and all the other liberty 
boys of his dav, while he equa ally lashes in his ode to Pitt, their op- 
ponents, the minister, and his supporters. Our author died i 1802, 
at the age of 65. 

The letter to lus brother, in which the meet ny at the London Tavern 
in February 1700, is so ably sketched, opens with a dese ription of the 
locus in quo, and the broad classes into which the three hundred 
grumblers might be classed. 


Est locus in London, Londini dicta Taberna, 
Insignis celebris ; CiVes quo Sit pe solemus 

Eatare et drinkare—et disceptare aliquando 

Hic una in Halla magnaque altaque, treceni 
Meetavere viri, ex diversis nomine sectis : 

Hi, quibus et cordi est audacis dogma Socini, 

Hii, quibus arrident potius dictamina Arii; 

Hi, qui Calvin mysteria sacra tuentur ; 

Hi, quibus affixum est a bibabtisemate nomen: 
Allina word qui se Oppressos ™ ost he avily cre ‘dunt 
L egibus injustis test-oathibus atque profa inis! 
While high-church homines in pomp et luxury vivant, 
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It placeas, postas, mercedes, munia, graspant. 
Hi cuncti deen were ; fari aut pugnare parati 
Prisca prolapsa. 

The poet then enumerates the various leaders of the motley crowd 
from Fox to Priestley; the latter, prevented from attending ; describes 
the settling of the party at the ‘ ternas tabulas longo ordine postas,”” 
decorated with the gastronomic weapons, from spoons and forks to 
vinegar-cruets, the entrance of the caupo magna comitante caterva 
servorum, the depositing of the dishes, ‘*centum et magni ponderis,”” 
and the grace from the lips of ‘* Mystes.”” The dedication concluded 
and the ‘coveris sublatis,” each man seizes his arms ‘“‘impetu et 
unanimt prostrata in fercula fertur.” 

The muse macaronic then descends to the particulars of the feast, 
and relates in moving strains how the noble ox first fell a victim in the 
onslaught. 

‘« Bos ingens, pinguis, torvus ; qui fronte minaci 
Cockniwos olim timidos frightaverat omnes : 
Nune Butcherorum manibus, flammaque subactus, 
Nulli est terribilis ; facilem praebetque triumphum 
Imbelli cuivis sartori, shoemakerove ! 
Hune, simul ageressi sex fortes cheapsideani 
(Talibus adsueti pugnis) in frustula slashant.” 


The like fate two calves meet with from the hands of the “ prentice 
boys atque scholares,” nor do the three timid lambs, whose Ba Ba 
would not have deterred one damsel from effecting their death, meet 
with mercy from the hungry crowd. 

Hos porei totidem hamati pluerumque sequuntur ; 
Cum sex porcellis, heu nuper ab ubere matrum 
Cruelly subtractis, et saeva in prielia missis. 
IHlorum visu subito et simul impetus ingens 

Factus ; et in parvo momento temporis, omnes 
Porci et porcelli lacerati mayv jacebant. 

The fate of hares, conveys, turkeys, and all the varieties of the fea- 
thered race that are wont to appear at the summons of the chef 
de cuisine of the London tavern, must be passed by without further 
notice ; nor can we delay on the various fortunes of the inhabitants of 
the ocean, or of the tenants of the frame, the kail-pot, or the cauli- 
flower class. The fate however of one bird, fit emblem of his execu- 
tioner and the assembly, deserves a moment’s delay and a trifling 
space. Let us, however, correct One impression which the extract 
might create in some persons’ minds, The executioner, although 
a city grocer, was not of sufficient authority, by his act of quadripartite 
division, to upset the old and over true proverb of a goose being a 
wasteful bird, too much for two, and notenough for three. But to our 
quotation ; 

Amnicola imprimis grandavus prodiit anser 
(Anser centenum qui jam reachaverat annum, ) 
Ut Nestor sapiens ; yet still animosus ut Ajax ! 
Hunc tamen aggreditur certus great, great city grocer 
Solus, et in quatuor (multo sudore fluente) 


Desecuit partes! populorum non sine plausu. 


The majority of the allusions in this poem are so confined to the 
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party politic s of the day in which it was written, that they would lose 
much of their force, unless propped up with sundry heavy notes of 
names and dates. The rising however of Bevil to move the resolutions, 

the scene of harmonious disc ord consequent on his oration, his attitude, 

the cries of the three hundred martyrs to their host’s wine, and the quiet 
subsiding of the tluent orator into the calm reader, are so like every-day 
occurrences In Our own times that they may well admit of quotation. 


Thick shortus sed homo (cui nomen, credo, Bevellus), 
Upstartans medio, superct subsellia scandens 

Omnis conventus oculos atque ora trahebat. 
Breech-pocket one hand fills ; tortam tenet altera chartam ; 
(Chartam morosis plenam sharpisque resolvis. 

Tam pandit dig-mouth—atque, O! qua grandia verba 


Gittndéiessibsbaseunteatdiecandeunds repente 
Auditur strepitus discors ; dum voce sonora, 
Pars una “Hear,” “ Hear him !” * Move 2? * Move @ pars altera clamat : 
Move! move! pravaluit, tamen, et though greatly reluctans, 
Orator vehemens fit lector frigidus—atque 
Undenas promit tarde torveque RESOLVAS. 

Dr. Geddes’s ode to Mr. Pitt next deserves attention, Suddenly in- 
spired with a wish of celebrating the minister of ministers, the poet 
summons his mortal handmaiden to bring paper, pen, and ink— 
chartam, calamos et inkum—whilst at the same time he calls on the 
muse of the greatest of Macaronic p ets, 0 td Merlin Cocaius, to be- 
friend him in his attempts to imitate in one ode the power of the 
Theban bard and the sweetness of the Lesbian songstress. But here 
arises a question about instruments: the rude harp on which the 
Baotian lied about sundry cab and coach drivers, horse-jockeys and 
prize-tighters, is equally unsuited to the Macaronic muse with the lyre 
on whic ch the Lesbian poured out her amatory complaints. Two fuil 
toned instruments are offered to him, the Jew’s-harp and the Scottish 
bagpipes ; his ode is suited to either. Atone time the minister is a star, 
at another a king among kings: now the cold chastity of his disposi- 
tion, now the diurnal regularity with which he sacrifices to Ceres and 
Bacchus, is celebrated. Again the poet passes on to the wonders of 
his memory, the witchery of his eloguence. Hear the muse. 

An canam mirum memoremque mentem 
Nulla que jorgets, meminisse quorum 
Interest; quorum juvyat oblivisci 
Nulla remembrat. 
Larga verborum potius canenda 
hlumina ; istudque eloquium bewitching 
(duo sacrosancti patulas senatus 
Fascinat aures. 

No sooner satiated with one wonder, the muse is arrested in her 
course by the fantoccini-like movements of the three hundred se- 
nators. 

The fifteen score of wise compeers, 
With gaping moutlis, and pucked up ears ; 


who moved by his godlike nod, 


Move every way that he requires, 
Squeak aye and no at his desires. 
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Woncer-stricken even to sympathetic paralysis by that mighty man, 
of whom the poet can say, 
Ille with case can facere alba nigra, 
Rendere et lucem piceas tenebras, 
Ile can rursum piceas tenebras 
Rendere lucem. 

The minister's skill in exciting wars and tumults, and frightening, 
“unico blasto,” the Russian bear, and ** unico gestu,” the Iberian fox 
crave the time and labour of the poet, ere he records Pitt’s good inten- 
tions towards the Frencharmics, foiled by his own commanders, 

Iile gallorum impavidas catervas 

Certius certo Zabulo dedisset 

Si bonas plannas, bonus imperator, 
L’xercitasset. 

At the sixteenth stanza the muse becomes excited. The minister 
comes forth not only as the defender of kings and princes, and the 
punisber of rebellious subjects—not only asa lawyer capable of exact- 
ing more quiddities from an act of parliament than even a Coke—but 
as the cleverest ferret after puff plots, and id genus omne of conspi- 
racies and rebellions. Once mounted on her courser of adulation, the 
muse rides on gloriously, until the word Taxes appears as a deep ditch 
on ber road. With a sudden deep-drawn sigh she checks her Pegasus 
with the rein, and once more descends to only moderate praise, and 
ere long flies off from the minister to his supporters, and strives to for- 
get even the income-tax in the praises of Rose, Dundas, and Richmond, 
Anon she sees a vast company of deserters from the ranks of the oppo- 
sition, 

See greater names the phalanx join 
And leave the phalanx jacobine 
With royal approbation. 
Among them Portland’s duke 


famosus olim 

Whiggus, et whiggorum caput— 
becomes, under the bland and persuasive eloquence of the minister, 
Flammeeus Toreeus. A Mansfield draws out his long words and sen- 
tences against his former friends, whilst Wyndham, 

The prince of those who vend 

Rare logomachies without end ; 
the former patron of the people—now 

Sponte conversus, populi querelas 

Cares not a fig for. 

As for the rest of the attendant crowd, the poet dismisses them 
without a word, loyal followers indeed of the king and his boy minister 
—pueri ministri—but mere ciphers— nam numeri sunt. The poet's 
working tools are laid aside, the muse macaronic returns to her mide 
day siesta, the poet to his wine. 

Of Doctor Geddes’s other poem, the Bardomachia, we have been un- 
able to obtain a copy, and cannot, therefore, offer either an account or 
a specimen of it. And thus having brought down our account of 
Macaronic poetry to the beginning of this century, we close this our 
second paper, 
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PHILOMELOPUAGY. 


I wisu, thought I to myself, as I sat last night in the beautiful park 
(those who know Pau will long remember it, with its distant view of 
the snow- ee Pyrenees, and its river flowing with ‘* a sweet inland 
murmur’); Twish the French would not eat the nightingales. Let 
them imit “a Rome in all her other retinements, and welcome; let them 
even not spare the rod to the infant pig, but bring him to table made 
meat for the gods, by a judicious and not over-hasty course of 
chastisement. Ina word, 


For bre ity is very good, 
When w’ are, or are not understood, 


let them whip their pigs to death, and small blame to them. 

Who but a savage would compare for a moment the flavour of the 
yugulated with that of the chastened porker? The one contaminated 
by the murderous iron, dies like a ruthan choked with passion, and 1 
the utterance of a prolonged squeal: the other like a martyr, as he is, 
in the odour of sanctity, and purified from the sty by the rod, resigns 
his breath with a sigh. And then when brought to table, what lily of 
the valley can vie with him in delicacy of complexion ! ' 

Yet would I not be thought to be preaching up the doctrine of por- 
cine castigation, Iam not the one to advise that the pig should be 
placed on the same footingwith the military. Albeit I am not insen- 
sible to the advantages of the system, yet would I not be the first to 
exhort my countrymen to a prac tice which might shock the over-sensi- 
tive, and would most assuredly ruin the knife- grinder, My maxim is, 
‘live and let live ;”’ the knife-grin. ler T mean of course, not the por- 
ker; his doom was fixed long ago, the only question being, whether he 
is to be allowed the crown of martyrdom like Sancho, if in his dutiful 
anxiety he had disciplined the flesh overmuch, or whether our friend 
is to die inthe common manner. 

No—let our neighbours have all the credit of the revival of this phi- 
ss" ‘expedient. Let them take out their brevet of invention, and 
we will be content to masticate this delicious morsel of their providing. 
The patentee shall advertise in all the continental journals. The Jews 
and all other non-porking denominations, shall enjoy a six weeks dis- 
pensation, purchased by general subscription. The theatres at Paris 
shall postpone their representations, and become temporary restaurants : 
ten francs shall purchase a box-seat and a plate of ‘* cochon au fouet.’ 
The refined in taste, but low in pocket, shall for two francs inhale the 
delicate aroma in the gallery. 

Yes, whip your ** frightful pigs” (as one of our grunter-breeding re- 
presentatives the other night called the injured cochons of La Belle 
France), whip your frig rhttul pigs into convulsions—into syllabubs ; 
but do not, for merey’s sake, make your nightingales into pies. 

In the south of France, the sin: ging of birds, that most soothing of 
all sounds, is heard but little. Poachers and pot-hunters as “the 
French are, all May through we had perdreaur at the table-d’ héte in 
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Paris, As soon as all the hen-birds have been destroyed on the nest, 
and every precaution taken to prevent a supply for next season, the 
sportsman turns his attention to smaller game: not a tomtit chirps 
but down he comes; and what wonder if the robin and the wren, 
canonized in the ornithological calendar as ‘** God's cock and hen,” fall 
victims also. Off goes the gun, and off goes also a veteran pointer with 
an unequivocal cross of the mastiff, discumbered not unfrequently of 
his tailand ears. Little recks he of the down-charge maxims so care- 
fully instilled into our dogs: in fact, he has established for himself 
what our government are trying so hard to do—a right of search. 

[could pardon you for stewing down your sparrows and chaffinches, 
with here and there a carrion-crow to impart a gusto; nay, if your 
Israelitish eyes were cast with longing on thrushes and blackbirds, | 
could overlook it, for you have a classical excuse in the wonderful 
legend of the two dozen birds of that species, which were so miracu- 
lously and shadrach-mesheck-and-abednegoically* sustained alive and 
in full song in the baked pie. 

Show me the artiste of the French school who could produce as 
dainty a dish of nightingales as the cld-fashioned cook, in the song 
known as “the song of sixpence and the pocket full of rye,” fabri- 
cated of blackbirds. 

“ What!” says the indignant restaurateur, the greasy old ruffian 
ina brown paper-cap! ‘ Why, bless my soul! what did he know of 
chemistry? I'd engage to make a better paté of cockchafers !” 

‘* But Monsieur le Restaurateur, revenons ad nous moutons, it was of 
nightingales, not cockchafers, you were to make your pie.” 

‘True, sir; give me two dozen rossignols, and Vl make you a 
pdté as far superior to that of the antiquated cuisinter as a truffle is to 
a brickbat. I should open them, stuff them with the trail of humming- 
birds, dress them with woodcock’s marrow, and bake them in twenty- 
six minutes and a half to a second.” 

* And then Monsieur |’Artiste, you’d answer for its proving a most 
toothsome morceau ?” 

‘«T’d stake my reputation upon it, sir.”’ 

‘* But—excuse the question—would your nightingales sing on the 
removal of the pie-crust ?” 

And this I take to be the true light in which the question should be 
viewed. 

Here at least my much-beloved Philomel may sing undisturbed, In 
these lovely groves the feathered tribes enjoy an asylum like that 
established by the eccentric gentleman of Yorkshire, who saddled the 
crocodile, and published his autobiography with that funny portrait for 
a frontispiece. Every thicket in these grounds s vocal; in every bush 
the nightingale ‘* sits darkling.” 

Ye ruffians, who could gaze with all a gourmand’s satisfaction at 
the frizzling pan of little tongues, each of which would have solaced 
the lovelorn swain for six weeks in the year, would that I could regale 
myself with a choice vol-au-vent of your eyelids! 





* The author of the ‘‘ Doctor” is sufficient authority for my coining this word. If 
I remember right, he renders the Latin pavonice by a word of his own,—peacocki- 
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I would have thee, thou 
Most musical, most melancholy bird 


live out thy youth in one long amorous jug-jug, and when thou art 
become infirm and old, and like the Last Minstrel ‘‘ canst no more 
sing of love,” thou shouldst be wrapped in flannels, and ted by a ma- 
tronly spoonbill. 


Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 


how tame in comparison “ Italian trills;"" How earnestly each season 
did my young heart long for the opening concert! Nor could I even 
now envy the man who could hear without regret ,‘* the shallow 
cuckoo’s bill” commence the season. Albeit to me, as to Milton, friend 
Philomel ‘ from year to year has sung tvo late for my relief;” yet will 
I still hope on, and turn a deaf’ ear, O cuc koo, to thy ominous cry. 

I cannot resist saying one word for this cuckoo; and surely (disre- 
putable bird that he is) he needs it. Despised and avoided by all 
duly wedded pairs; looked on with evil eye by Parson Rook (who as 
he is reported to have buried Cock Robin, performs in all probability 
the nuptial rite also)—not allowed by the owls and other poor-law 
guardians to establish a settlement ;—chased away by the kite who acts 
as “ parochial beadle ; the misguided pair is driven aboard to roam. 
She, poor dear, in an interesting situation, ** begirt with growing in- 
fancy,” what can she do? No lying-in hospital will receive her, for 
these instituuions, among birds as among the English, are founded for 
“respectable married females.” In such a predicament who can 
blame the improvident pair for laying the little stranger at the door of 
the hed e-sparrow, or any other eood- natured fool of a bird that they 

can find willing to adopt it. The hedge-sparrow does it, as my uncle 
Toby said his mother used to do it, * out of principle.”” He is a wise 
father that knows his own son; but he must be a much wiser cuckoo 
that knows his deserted ab ovo three weeks before he saw the light. 
The little feathered Tom Jones never falls in with his father, except 
perhaps in a fortuitous struggle for some eligible maggot. 

I said 1 would say a word forthe poor cuckoo, and I will; but I have 
no certificate of character to produc e: I can but appeal to the feel- 
ings of my readers. With all the rakish lite he leads, I believe him to 
be an unhi appy, a disap pointed bird. His sad song (if song it can be 
called) is the breathing of a conscience-smitten spirit. As he sits all 
alone and repeats his melancholy solo on two monotonous notes, does 
he not seem to be chanting his own penitential psalm? Who knows 
what judicious kindness might do? Send a missionary turtle-dove, for 
instance, to teach him to build his own house of wicker-work, on Bill 
Atkins’s plan in Robinson Crusoe’s island. Who can say but perhaps 
he might settle down, and like Miss Pugsley take to laying and hatch- 
ing his own eges ? 

Give a dog a bad name, and you have heard probably what a dismal 
fortune Is likely to be his. "Tis just the same with the cuckoo. Try 
if you can geta few of the more respectable birds to drop a card upon 
him, or honour him with a visit, thou: zh but a flying one: induce, for 
instance, the heron and the pheas: unt, and a few more great birds to set 
the example, and those of little note would soon cease from annoying 
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him. The jay’s chattering scandal, the scornful whisk of dame mag- 
pie’s tail, and the biting sarcasms of the mocking-bird would be effec 
tually stopped. The cuckoo, flattered by these. civilities, would soon 
cease from his gipsy habits: he would take lodgings in the best branch 
of a fashionable tree, forget his oft-expressed aversion to matrimony, 
and make his mistress an honest cuckoo at last. In a word he 
would become quite another bird; advertise in the ‘* Hirondelle” or 
‘““Wighflier” journal for the long-neglected cuckoos, and settle a 
handsome annuity on their fostermother, the hedge-sparrow, 

Mr. Waterton regaled his friends one day with some young carrion 
crows in a pie: he had them dressed en pigeon, and represented his 
dish as a veritable ‘ dove-tart.”. Now I deal more candidly; and 
meeting the other day with a friend of mine, a Frenchman, and an in- 
veterate philomelophagist, I told him downright, and without mincing 
the matter, that I had a crow to pick with him. My friend turned 
pale, for he is very recherché in his cuisine; however he tried to 
appear composed, and bowing very low took off his hat to me, an 
operation which he repeated six times, alternately raising and depress- 
ing it like the machine, used for driving piles, called the “ monkey. 

‘1 wish,” said I, ‘* 1 do wish that you wouldn’t shoot all the night- 
ingales. 

“But why not? You must allow they make capital pies.” 

‘* Ay, but the *y sing, you know.” 

“They do,” said “the Frenchman, with perfect sang-frotd, “ and 
cocks crow, but we wring their necks for all that.” 

“ Then you don’t admire their melting sweetness ?” 

‘OQ! pardon me, | could eat them all day long!” 

‘* Pshaw! I meant their sweetness of voice.” 

‘* Why, vou see, the fact is, | havea box at the Académie Frangaise, 
and hear Duprés sing all the season.” 

‘Ah! | understand; but won't you give up eating nightingales for 
the sake of those who do not go to the opera ?” 

‘* My dear fellow, I should be most delighted to promise you any 
thing in reason, but Teally—by the by just come and taste the new 
thing ; it’s armadillo a la tortue, and is by far the most brilliant dis- 
covery that has been made since Ude made his sausages to eat like 
cucumbers.” 

*«« Exquisite!’ said I, as I palated the delicious mouthful, after de- 
voting four minutes to the enjoyment of the flavour. And with this 
reflection I left the room, and sha!] leave this subject. 

«Tis easier,” thought I, ‘‘to instil a new taste than to counteract 
an old one. I couldn't for the life of me make him give up nightin- 


gales, but he soon taught me to like armadillo.” 
PEREGRINE. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
IX. 
A CONFESSION. 


I ap finished my education, my diploma and licence were obtained, 
and now, a medical practitioner, 1 was to go forth into the world to 
look for that (no doubt) abundant harvest, of which I had thus com- 
pleted so arduous and expensive a seed-time. While I was yet in 
ignorance how or where to commence the gathering in, a tolerable 
situation was, by the exertions of my friends, procured for me—vizZ., 
that of resident. or house-surgeon at an hospital, then just erected ina 
rising town in the south of Ireland. I accepted it, and forthwith 
transported myself and etlects to the place, and entered upon my new 
duties, 

It was part of these to keep a journal of the cases, recording the 
causes, progress, and daily changing symptoms of disease in each pa- 
tient. Lvery report was required to commence with a short account of 
the name, appearance, employment, &c., of the individual, and the 
circumstances that had preceded or caused the injury or attack. The 
following narrative is founded upon one of such reports : 

My apartments in the hospital were just over the entrance-hall; the 
windows of my sitting-room looking down the avenue that led from the 
door, through the middle of a small field of grass in front of the build- 
Ing, to one of the quiet suburban streets of the town, 

At this window I sat one afternoon looking out in a sort of dreamy, 
inattentive mood, when, on a sudden, my eye was caught by the scarlet 
coats and glittering arms of a body of four or five soldiers, who came 
into view in the usually unfrequented street, surrounding a cart, and 
keeping off a crowd of people who were running alongside, jumping 
on each other's shoulders, and making other efforts to obtain a view 
into it. 

They entered the enclosure in front, and moved up the avenue, one 
of them remaining behind at the gate to keep back the people that 
followed. As the cart came nearer, | could see in it, from where I sat, 
an individual laid along, covered with some bedclothes and canvass, 
and | immediately concluded it to be a patient,—yet why one should 
come so strange ly attended, rather excited my curiosity. Il went out 
to make inquiries, and was informed by the co poral in charge, that he 
was an illicit distiller, recently apprehe nded, and had been passed on 
from some place in a distant part of the country, to be confined in the 
gaol of the town. Moreover, that somehow in his capture he had been 
very dangerously wounded, and was sent to the hospital, it being in- 
tended that one of them should keep constant guard upon him, till 
either he died or could be removed to prison. 

I had him immediately taken into the house, and put to bed in a 
small apartment that branched off from one of the wards; while in the 
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latter, a great-whiskered soldier forthwith took up his position, giving, 
certainly, rather a striking aspect to the scene, 

The kindness with which I treated my patient, and the care I took 
to prevent him from unnecessary shaking in being carried to his 
room, appeared to have won for me his good graces, which were much 
further gained by a glass of warm spirits and water, which I considered 
it advisable to give him by way of stimulant. His name he gave me 
as Philip Erris, but Iam convinced that this was not his actual ap- 
pellation. I was surprised to hear him speak very good and gram- 
inatical English, dashed certainly with the accent “of his country, 
but totally "different from the somewhat unpleasant patois of the lo- 
c ality ° 

On proceeding to the necessary examination, I found his whole body 
to be one mass of injury—shattered with many fractures: indeed, it 
has been always a matter of wonder to me how ‘he could, for one mo- 
ment, survive such an infliction, much more how he could bear to be 
carried so far and so roughly. But the chief seat of lesion was in the 
back. ILis spine was so much bruised, that be had lost all power and 
sense in his body and extremities. Not a muscle could he move, save 
those of the neck and face, and he lay upon his back, every now and 
then giving his head a sudden jerk, accompanied bya twitching erin, 
halt ludicrous, half fearful, but at any rate singularly unnatural i in 
Its expression. 

The pain he felt must have been very poignant: he said it seemed, 
in every twinge, as if a redhot poker h: ad been thrust{down between his 

clothes and the skin of his back. His face and hair were wet with 
perspiration, and his eye burned with a fitful, glancing lustre, a frighten- 
ing ‘eidination of the agony the spirit, whose index it was, was e endure 
ing. Frequently, too, “the beginning as it were of a deep groan would 
be forced from him, but catching it short off by the middle (if I may 
use the expression), he would clench his teeth, and, holding his breath 
for a little, would let it escape slowly and softly out, so as not to pro- 
duce any sound. 

The bones of his lower limbs were completely smashed, and his 
haunches had been crushed together; but of these parts he made no 
complaint—they had neither motion nor feeling; the threads that con- 
nected them with the thinking centre, were snapped asunder: to him 
they were even as the flesh of another man. In the morning of that day 
he had possessed some sensation and power of motion in his arms and 
hands—that was all gone now; nothing but his neck, head, and fea- 
tures obeyed his will, and the disorganization appeared to be rapidly 
creeping up toward the brain. 

He had been a short, thin, wiry man, of a most active make, and 
was dark complexioned, with sharp, strongly-marked features, very 
expressive, His hair was grizzled, and on each cheek was a patch of 
burning red, the hectic of exceeding pain.} 

His yg eect and language were very reckless—evidenily so by 
effort: indeed, he seemed desirous of dying hard, as I believe the 
word is used. 

On my inquiring his calling and the circumstances of his injury, he 
replied, 
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“‘ Tt’s no use, doctor, my sack is run*—I feel it. I shall cheat some- 
body, I know. Could vou spare me a drop more of that last medi- 
cine? It’s the only thing that’s like to do me good now.’ 

‘* No, my good man, | am afraid, rather, you have got an overdose 
of that same drug.” 

“Yes,” said he, “I got a taste at every public-house as we came 
along; had it not been for that, I should have kicked this morning— 
not that Icare much about that, as there’s no helping it, I believe ; 
but I thought it would be as well to enjoy what I could of the creature, 
before going to a quarter where there will be little or no potyeen, what- 
ever else there may be in plenty.” 

My curiosity was strongly excited to learn the way in which such an 
extensive and singular injury had been received. 1 redoubled question 
on question with the view to elicit it. 

At length when, observing him to be a very intelligent man, I had 
shown him, in the journal, the commencement of several other reports, 
a new idea appeared to arise in his mind. 

“* How many hours have I to live, doctor?” said he; ‘* come be 
honest,—one, two, or three think you ?” 

I took refuge from this question in a shake of the head, as wise as 
so voung a _ practitioner could be expected to accomplish. 

“Ww ell,” said he, in a ruminating way, ‘*I don’t care if I do tell 
you a thing or two for a change :—the v have been now some twenty 
years at least untold, and to tell them you will have quite the charm of 
variety ; ; so come nearer, and I will give you a report that will bang e’er 
a one in vour writing-book. 

When I was a very young man, I believe I was what is called a wild 
going slip of a lad. I was fond of company, and that none of the 
most refined or select description ;—fond of late hours ;—a passionate 
adorer of the sex—a devoted sportsman, at least in cock and dog 
fighting, badger-drawing, and general gaming. Besides, I took to 
drinking very early—indeed I have no recollection of perfect sobriety. 
Nor was this latter fact so unnatural, for my father was a distiller, a 
manufacturer of spirits, on the most extensive scale of any in the 
south of Ireland. 

He managed the manufacture himself, and our house was part of 
the buildings of the distillery. I was his only son, and as my mother 
had left his house, on account of something or other, I had no one to 
look sharp afier me; so that, wandering about among the workmen, I 
speedily acquired a thorough practical knowledge of whiskey, i in all its 
departments—malting, distilling, and drinking. He was a very old 
man, of a disposition exceedingly obstinate and overbearing,—a strictly 
moral person, and of all the formalities of religion most rigidly obser- 
vant: actuated all the while by, I fervently believe, the sincerest 
devotional sentiments. He was a protestant, and belonged to a very 
strict community of sectarians, most intolerant of any the lichtest 
solecisms in morality. Again, he was penurious to the last degree, 
holding liberality a mortal sin »—nay, even common mirth he considered 
as a degree of evil. 





——— — — 


* To “run a sack” is, I believe, the technical expression among the illicit distillers 
in Ireland for malting and distilling a bag of grain. 
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His whole thoughts, for this world, were directed to his business,— 
to his distillery :—he had made it what it was (having begun life upon 
a very limited scale), and to make it this, had been the grand object of 
his lifetime :—he looked upon it, and felt towards it as one might re- 
gard a child of his own, that had grown up under his training to be a 
brawny and powerful man. 

My mother was quite a girl, when her friends, dazzled by his wealth 
and upright character, forced her upon him. They never took to each 
other, for she was a light-thinking, giddy creature. Worse than that 
was said of her ; but she was my mother, and on that point | will speak 
no further, save that whether she left his house, according to some ac- 
counts, or he turned her out of it, as other stories run, she lived on a 
separate maintenance, in a distant part of the country, ull I was nearly 
grown up, when she died, of what ailment I could never learn pre- 
cisely. 

My father took care to provide for me the best education the place 
could afford ; but, in addition, required that!) should give all my serious 
attention to the distillery, and consider myself as born to carry on 
and increase the trade. This was his favourite phrase, as it was his 
favourite idea. He seemed to think, not that he had established a 
business to support his offspring, but that he had got offspring to sup- 
port his business. 

sut 1 was idle and dissipated, and conceal it as I might—and very 
well | did it—it came to his knowledge; and most fearful scenes some- 
times occurred between us. We lived in the loneliest way, saw no 
friends, and had but three servants,—one a poor weak old man, labour- 
ing under achronic disease, who had been browbeaten into a state of 
almost perfect idiocy; the other, cook and housemaid, and the third a 
coarse girl of all-work. From such a home, you may well credit me, 
I absented myself to the extremest limits prudence could define. 

But suddenly that house acquired a charm that bound me to it with 
an attraction in itself a thousand-fold more potent than all the many 
temptations that had erewhile drawn me from it. 

One of our housemaids,—and the practice had been regular with a 
long succession of them,—wearied of my father’s manner, left as soon 
as she could with safety to her wages, and he immediately procured 
another in her stead. 

How or where he found her I never knew. I gave myself no con- 
cern, but the moment I saw her I formed a purpose, the guilt of which 
often rises up in my mind recriminatively, when I lament at my des- 
tiny. 

She was very beautiful. I have seen many women in my restless 
lifetime, in many parts of the world, some of them celebrated ; but cer- 
tainly she was the most lovely my eyes ever drank delight from looking 
on. lIamconvinced that any man, whatever might have been his 
highest motive, his most enthusiastic pursuit, the instant her smile 
lighted on him would have forsaken, forgotten that motive or pursuit,— 
his ruling passion would have been changed to love,—his highest aspira- 
tion would have become to acquire the regard of one so surpassingly at- 
tractive. She was Irish, and possessed of all the witchery of glance, 
all the enchanting grace of movement, all the heart-subduing sweet- 
ness of manner for which her countrywomen are always and every 
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where distinguished. She was darkly, dangerously beautiful,—too glit- 
tering to be good : ; her beauty was that of a Circe ,»—tempting to evil : 
there was something mystic, unholy in it. Could you imagine a spirit 
of the lower world assuming a face to insnare men’s souls withal ? 
Hers was such an aspect. 

I have said that from the first moment I saw her I was resolved on 
her ruin ;—alas, it was like a wolf resolving on the destruction of a 
constrictor serpent! Yes, while I was scheming how to effect my 
blind purpose, she had wound the fatal folds of her enchantment 
around me, and when she girded tighter the coil, I felt myself at her 
mercy. I was the ruined party. 

For several months I scare ely ever left the house, there rem. ining 
continually, in fascinating but fatal dalliance with her. My excuse to 
my father for neglecting the counting-room was illness ; and Iam sure 
it was the truth: if I was not sick then there is no such thing as sick- 
ness. She became to me as a superior creature, something to be wor- 
shipped, feared, prayed to, propitiated with offerings. I have known 
what it is to be under the influence of those strongest of passions, 
hatred and revenge, as you shall hear presently ; but, in their most ener- 
getic action on my thou: vhts and feelings, they were as nothing to the 
ardent, slavish love that bowed my Spwrit to the very dust before this 
woman. My father’s money I lavishly bestowed upon her and her 
gnsesiones and as the books had fallen much behind through my 

‘glect,—indisposition, as my father believed,—I found no difficulty i in 
est ablishing a cousin of hers, ap parently a man of much acuteness, in 
the counting-house, as chief clerk. ‘This was a measure which she had 
used all her blandishment to induce me to etiect,—well seconded by 
his cringing manner and humble, poverty-stricken aspect. 

But this was a trifle to the sacrifices she required from me: my very 
religion I changed to gratify her. She was a Roman Catholic, ‘and I 
must become one too. A whispered sentence, a smile and a kiss, over- 
turned all the arguments of Calvin, Knox, and Zuingle. This was not 
so important a matter on the score of conscience, for I had never paid 
any great attention to matters of faith; but what would my father think 
—the bigoted sectarian? Worse, what would he do? Though I had 
never borne for him much reverence, I trembled as I renounced his 
creed. I knew I was putting in jeopardy my very bread ;—it was, 
therefore, with the utmost secrecy that | adopted and practised my new 
form of religion, 

Shortly after this, the priest to whom she brought me performed a 
clandestine ce remony of marriage between us, when | had, after most 
vehement prayers and protest: itions, obtained from her a ‘tardy con- 
sent. I thought that day the happiest of my life.—in very truth it 
was; never did I drain such a cup of bliss! I had been a gainer on 
the turf, in the cockpit, and in the bullring,—I had had runs of luck 
at cards, and days of rioting and merriment. Such were the highest 
pleasures I had previously known; when I thought on them, and com- 
pared them with the distracting joy of altogether possessing Ellen 
Lucas I laughed in wonder and scorn at them, and those that had 
shared them ‘with me. 

I was intoxicated with my new delight: I almost altogether forsook 
the business ; whilst my peculations upon my father’s money became 
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so extensive and systematic as to excite his fears and suspicions, though 
they as yet rested upon no particular individual, She was still staying 
as servant in the house. 

In the mean time the man Ormond, her relation, to whom I had given 
the situation of clerk, continued to rise higher and higher in my father’s 
estimation. He was most devoted to his duty, regular in his habits, 
flatteringly attentive to the old man’s whims and peculiarities—indeed, 
was the very beau idéal of a faithful servant, and soon acquired the 
complete and absolute confidence of his master. 

Still amid all this my heart was haunted with continual doubts; my 
father must find out, sooner or later, my recent proceedings, and I 
trembled for the issue. . 

I was altogether dependant upon him; not one morsel of bread 
could I earn by my own powers or resources. I knew intimately all 
the complicated processes of the distillery, but I had never applied the 
hand ;—indeed, my habits were altogether inconsistent with daily la- 
bour. If he were to cast me off, I should be a beggar; and she with 
whom I had promised to share the proceeds of our princely business !— 
love would spring from her bosom,—that love on which almost my ex- 
istence now depended, and give place to the anger, the hatred, and all 
the bitterness with which poverty and want supplant the warmer affec- 
tions. 

But now the thought arose in my mind,—What if my father should 
die? Should not I be Jord of this great trade, and able to pour thou- 
sands into her lap. I began to hope, to wish, and at last I determined 
on his end, and set coolly and systematically to think over it,—yes, 
procured books, medical and of other descriptions, studied them, and 
hatched up in my mind for some method of putting him secretly and 
unsuspectedly out of the way. You shudder! When you have seen 
a few more deathbeds, you will take such a confession more coolly.” 

(I was much horrified by this most atrocious acknowledgment, and 
had unconsciously made some gestures indicative of this feeling. He 
saw my emotion, and sneered, as if pitying my ignorance of human 
nature. It seemed to render the unnatural villain desirous of adding 
yet more to the hideous interest of his account.) 

“Well, while this was going on my father came into the house one 
afternoon in a state of fearful excitement ;—he had discovered all, 
Never before had I seen him in such a fury. He vehemently protested 
I could not be of his blood,—launched curses at me, my mother, and 
her relations; even her native district of country did not escape. Then 
he attacked me on account of my apostacy, as he called it, accused me 
of robbery of his money, vehemently asserted he would prosecute me: 
then coming to my marriage, upbraided me with a number of sins I 
had no idea I was guilty of. He would not call by the name marriage 
any ceremony performed by a Catholic priest, but styled it cohabiting 

with a woman of abandoned character—a servant—when he himself 
had arranged a match suitable for me, and proportioned to his rank in 
business. Finally, he loudly assured me that not a farthing of the 
fortune he had accumulated should ever go to support my paramour, 
myself, or one of my mother’s blood. No! he would go next day and 
make a will, disinheriting me, and would publish an advertisement in 
the newspapers renouncing all connexion with me. 
Oct.—voL, LXVI, NO. CCLXIMe R 
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But ere he had got this length, my passion had arisen, and now 
equalled his own. T accused him of hypocrisy, dishonesty, and cruel 
treatment of my mother. [told him I rejoiced to think her fame had 
been asperse d, and that there was a probability of my being no child 
of his. 

Here he became perfectly frantic, struck me, rained blows upon me. 
I resisted—retaliated—-in short, we had a regular fight, and he being 
somewhat of the weakest, had the worst of it. He screamed for help, 
and the constables rushed in. Had they not, I verily believe I should 
have brought my career of crime to an earlier le rmination, for saw a 
razor laid on the top of a glass over the chimney-piece, and had thought 
of dragging him fo it across the floor.” 

(He made a long pause here. I may*state that during this latter 
part of the narration, the look of bodily suffering completely left his 
face, being supplanted by an expression ‘of excited passion, evidently 
raised in his mind by the recollection of these events.) 

“As soon as he could 5; articulately, he directed them to seize me ; 
and, while they held me fast, thrust me with his own hands out of the 
house. Immediate ‘ly after, a while I yet stood almost crying with balked 
fury, and my face burning with shame, iny wife was ‘pushed out, la- 
menting and secre: ming , her chest being bundled out after her; the dose 
was shut, and there we stood together among a large crowd that had 
collected, exposed to curiosity, compassion, wonder, or ridicule, accord - 
ing to the humours of the iodliwidesle composing it. 

Ww e found our way to a wretched lodging, with which, in my former 
days, my adventures had made me acquainted, and with the ‘produce 
of some jewellery I had presented to her, and which was in her chest, 
managed to sustain life for some time. 

Shortly after the above occurrences, I saw in a newspaper an adver- 
tisement, signed by my father, informing the public that all connexion 
between us had ceased ; and that for any debts contracted by me after 
that date, he would not hold bimself responsible, 

Not lon after, another appeared, stating that the spirit manufactur- 
ing business hitherto conducted by Patrick Erris, would i in future be 
carried on under the firm of “ Erris and Ormond,” John Ormond 
having been admitted as managing partner into the concern, This last 
was signed sever ally—Philip Erris and John Ormond. 

When [read these announcements, I first perceived the full extent 
of the misfortune I had brought upon myself. 

I went to Ellen, and with drooping spirits told her of the facts. A 
torrent of upbraiding was my reward, for I now began to find her wil- 
ful, spiteful, ill- humoured —a perpetual scold; but, believe me as you 
may, not one whit had my passion for her abated: her fatal power over 
me seemed rather to have increased. When she was out of temper [ 
was miserable, and her smiles became only the more precious from their 
rarity. 

Judge then of my state, when I began to see her conduct, and evi- 
dently her feelings toward me, undergoing a rapid change. I was be- 
coming indifferent to her—my pipe was out as theyfsay ; “somebody else 
had sup planted me in her affections. Long I endeavoured to blind my- 
self to the fact; but at last it became too palpable. I became jealous. 
Still my love fiercely burned for her; but it was equalled by hatred 
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of him, whoever he might be, whose image had thrown me into dark 
eclipse. 

Gracious Heaven! were you ever jealous of your wife, eh? Oh, you 
don’t know what it is! [stated to her my fears and suspicions—she 
looked at me with contempt, and said nothing. 

I became very wretched; my spirits sank. Our funds, too, were 
now exhausted, and this added to the misery I felt. I never knew 
what this world was till | came to want money. 

At once the thought rose in my mind, that if plenty once more 
smiled upon us, her affection for me would be rekindled. I resolved to 
go back to my father, state my penitence, and appealing to his natural 
affection, implore a restoration to his house, and to the station and pro- 
spects of his son. 

I did this, and you may know the strength of the motive that could 
induce me to undergo such a humiliation, [ found him at the works. 
He appeared much changed for the worse by the scenes that had oc- 
curred. 

The moment he saw me, all his anger returned—a paroxysm of rage 
came upon him. I knelt to him, and prayed his forgiveness. I wept 
and grovelled on the earth in the abjectness of my entreaties: yes, in 
the presence of those workmen whom I had commanded as a master ! 
His passion only increased. I turned to Ormond, who stood by, and 
reminding him of what [ had done for him, urged his intercession with 
my exasperated parent. But the villain only laughed at me, and look- 
ing, as he mocked, to the men, they joined with hootings in the ridicule, 
and speedily my father, with their assistance, seizing me, gave me in 
charge to a constable, and had me removed to the stationhouse, where 
[ was confined forty-eight hours for drunkenness—for I really had 
taken a glass or so with the view of screwing up my nerves for the 
nonce, and to this account the magistrate laid the extravagance of my 
behaviour. 

But, after all, the thing that most amazed me was the conduct of the 
scoundrel Ormond. I could not believe my own recollection. 

Surely, thought I, I must have deceived myself: he has been only 
acting ;—aware as he is of my father’s temper, he has been only 
feigning this treatment of me in order not to lose his favour. No doubt 
he cherishes toward me the warmest feelings of gratitude, respect, and 
sympathy, and is continually endeavouring, in the way he deems most 
safe and suitable, to turn away the old man’s wrath. — I will seek him 
alone, and we will concoct together some plan for a reconciliation. 

Two or three evenings after that, when hunger—positive want of 
food—-had been added to my sufferings, I watched for him, and at 
length observed him, after seeing the large gates of the distillery locked, 
walk away along the dark and lone street in which it stood. 

I met him, and going close to him wished him a good evening, and 
began immediately, and with perfect contidence, to remark upon the 
circumstances I have detailed. Stopping short, however, as we walked, 
he interrupted me. 

“Hark ye, Philip,” said he, addressing me with contemptuous fami- 
liarity, “I say itat once and for all, and pray keep mind of it for the 
future, I desire to have nothing to say to you, and nothing to do with 
you. It is not probable I shall require your interest with the old 
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gentleman any further. My income as junior partner, though only a sixth 
( of the net returns, is amply comfort ible just now, especially as I have in 
prospect the coeewel, you understand, and possibly son rething more ; 
lucky fellow! eh? But now, good evening. Don’t annoyime. Give 
my kind love to Ellen Lucas whe n you see her next; tell her 1 hope 
she has not forgotten her old man. 

At the beginning of this speech I thought he was in jest, but soon I 
saw the truth. But what—what means that last insinuation? Would 
he have me believe that any one—that he ?—oh, madness! As the 
idea swelled and took form in my mind, I became perfectly frantic. I 
sprang at his throat, almost blinded with fury, and actually fastened on 
him with my teeth. 

But he was a great heavy fellow, more than six feet in height, and 
as strong as an ox. He shook me off, and with a light cane he car- 
ried rained lashes on my face and shoulders. I stood up before 
him unwincingly. I would not have called for help or have turned to 
escape from him for a world. After a minute of this down I dropped 
in a dead faint, partly from the pain of the cuts, partly from excess of 
impotent rage, 

It appeared he walked quietly away. As for me, I had fallen with 
my head in the kennel, and the cold water from the street running 
along spcedily restored me to activity. I started up and skulked 
home. 

I saw at once that as far as frame went, he was much my superior. 
As this thought rose in my mind I laughed in my heart as I set my 
mind to scheme up some deep plan of retaliation, in which I did not 

care if 1 was myself involved, provided only my desire of vengeance 
was fully glutted. 

But the wormwood was in the treatment I now received from her. 
Eve rv oO b) ject of “mine that she could thwart she did: every word she 
contradicted, whilst she made me a subject of continual vituper ration and 
ridicule to the wretched associates with whom our misery made us 
herd; and her murmuring and repining never ceased. This from any 
indifferent person would have been intolerable; from her toward whom 
my vehement love had as vet sutfered no abatement, it was distracting. 
I flew for relief to my old consolation—-liquor ; and, for a while, I be- 

came a street pest; continually wandering drunk about the town; 
hooted by boys ; an object of public sport and contempt. 

» At length, when I had been confined to hard labour in the house of 
correction and been kept tolerably sober for a day or two, I reflected that 
this was never the wey to accomplish what was now the great object of 
my existence. [| made a firm resolution to keep as free from spirits as, 
conside “ing my habits, I possibly could, and on leaving the prison pro- 
ceeded to carry the plan into effect. 

But when I left it a complicated piece of news burst upon me :— 

My father, it was stated, had had his reason so far impaired as to re- 
quire seclusion in an asylum for the insane, which was no doubt to be 
accounted for from my conduct and its accompanying circumstances. 
This was quite possible, | make no doubt, for the behaviour of his 
whole previous life had been such as to indicate a constitutional tend- 
ency to mental disorder; which probably, by the way, you may think I 
have inherited from him. But a striking particular was, that the whole 
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business was in the uncontrolled hands of Mr. Ormond, into which 
also the proceeds were flowing. 

It was curious to hear the opinions of people that knew us. My 
father’s madness was admitted on all hands, as also my own; indeed 
I was given to understand that my proceedings had given a consider- 
able bias to the opinions of the doctors, whose certificates had autho- 
rized his confinement. We were a pitied family, and Mr, Ormond 
met with every commendation for his steadiness, rectitude, and busi- 
ness activity. I was also informed that he had at one time expressed 
his intention of having me too subjected to judicial inspection, and, if 
possible, despatched to the same quarters. 

All this,—moreover that my father was in a very dangerous state, 
and not expected to survive, was told me by the keeper of a whiskey 
cellar, from whom I had been in the habit of getting my small daily 
supplies, and whose house was of course the first place I sought on 
being set at large. 

On leaving this place I set off homeward, if the hole I had har- 
boured in could be called by such a name. As I went I reflected on, and 
was amazed at, the singular run of luck that had blessed this most 
consummate scoundrel, Ormond, who had thus in a few months found 
his way to fortune over the necks of his benefactors. With my mind 
filled with working thoughts I slunk along through lanes and alleys 
toward the place where I had left Ellen the day of my imprisonment. 
As I drew near the place I began to conjecture, to hope, to be anxious 
—to dread. What wasl to expect,—joy at my return, pity for my 
misfortunes, upbraiding for my misconduct,—or could any thing have 
happened to her in my absence ? 

ITentered the house. She was not there! I inquired when she 
would be :—a loud laugh was the reply ; and when it ceased I was told 
she had gone to stay with a gentleman. 

A gentleman! 1 staggered back as if I had been struck on the 
head, while my heart whispered the name Ormond, but my tongue was 
silent. I could not speak—lI turned round and left the place. 

It was getting late in the evening, and almost unconsciously, I took 
my way towards his house. On my arrival there I found a hackney- 
carriage drawn up opposite the door. Presently out they came toge- 
ther,—yes, there she was, leaning on his arm! My eyes were riveted 
on her, as he led her forth, beaming in her strange beauty, bright as 
when she first seduced me, and decked out in splendid apparel and or- 
naments. Qh doctor, doctor, the thought of that sight yet maddens 
me, though twenty years have passed since then ! 

The first regular theatre we have had in this town had just been 
completed and was that night to be opened, and they were on thtir 
way to the scene. 

They both saw me as they crossed the pavement. He laughed, 
and motioned her to look at me ;—while she, my wife, affected to turn 
away and hang down her head. 

I was frantic, I cannot describe to you the feelings that settled in 
my mind. Hatred—jealousy—not that fantastic emotion built on 
trifles light as air, but the dread passion of one who knows—who with 
his eyes sees himself betrayed : these, mingled with intense, unquench- 
able, and sorrowing, supplicating love to her, even now, and with 
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bitter sel!-condemnation filled my bosom. I felt my heart, as it were, 
swelling and rising up in my throat. Oh, how it beat, as my eye 
moved and — “lon him! My first impulse was to attack him ; but it 
was useless, he had ten times my strength, and I would only be eXx- 
posing sony to new contumely, and in her presence. Would you 
believe it?—all 1 did was to stand and grin at him,—make faces at 
him—upon my soul. | could not help it, my whole frame was quiver- 
ing with the emotion | was suppressing. They entered the carriage 
and drove away, 

That night Le mmitted my first theft. I had been guilty of cheat- 
ing at cards and other gat s before, but this was my tirst case of re- 
gular Stealing. With the proceeds | bought a pistol at an old-iron 
stall, and some powder, and procured leaden slugs by cutting frag- 
ments from the rain-pipes on the walls of houses. “Having ascertained 
that the weapon was trustworthy, I lay iu wait for them as they emerged 
from the theatre. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and they walked towards his 
house. I shrunk in the shadow behind them and listened. They were 
talking and laughing together. Atlength, watching my opportunity, I 
crept up close behind them, IT raised the pistol, and pointed it at the 
back of his head, he was not two feet in advance of it. I slipped my 
finger to the trigger, and was about to pull. 

“ Strange,” thought I, ‘revenge is not such a sweet thing as I 
— What, shall an instant aneous death compensate for the 

ghty wrong he has wrought to me?” 

“My arm drop ped to my side, and I stood stock still, looking after 
them, as gradually increasing their distance they moved away from me, 
all unconscious of my neighbourhood. 

Next day I sought « mployment as a working distiller—with difficulty 
obtained it. I did not, however, long preserve it: my habits of idleness 
and imtoxication were altogether juconsistent with it, and 1 was dis- 
missed from the work. 

This being the case, my last resource was to join with some old con- 
nexions of my dog-tighting days, and commence the manufacture of 
potyeen among the hills. f 

There weie nearly a dozen of us in the gang, and we carried on the 
thing in the most systematic manner, occasionally diversifying the pur- 
suit by a little smuggling through the Isle of Man into England— 
more frequently by fishing and shooting. 

Some of us had followed the employment from their boyhood, but 
most were broken-down characters like myself, who took to it for their 
bread, but especially to be sure of a continual and plentiful supply of 
spirits. My knowledge of the processes as conducted on a large scale, 
was decidedly an acquisition, and I speedily acquired much influence 
in the party. Our apparatus was of the simplest description, light and 
easily removed, for we had no fixed place of working, but shifted about 
as occasion demanded. 

It was a week here, and ten days there; now in an old barn, now in 
a hut in the middle of a bog; anon in some lonely cave in the moun- 
tains, or among the rocks of the shore, but always within a conve- 
nient distance from this town, where the chief market of our produce 
lay. 

The prime seat of the manufacture, previous to my joining, had been 
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the ruins of an old castle, about eighteen or twenty miles from the 
town, and a couple or so from the sea-coast. One tower of it only re- 
mained standing, the rest being a heap of masses of stone and mortar. 
Beneath this tower was a large, low-roofed vault, whose only proper 
vent was a square trap in the arch, through which you descended into it. 
In order, however, to admit a current of air for their furnaces, they 
had dug a hole through the thickness of the wall which opened on the 
outside, close to the edge of a stream, and covered by brushwood and 
Ivy. 

This vault, however, was found to be so damp, as materially to in- 
terfere with the delicate processes necessary, as well as with the health 
of the operatives, some of whom caught their deaths there ; and finally, 
though admirably adapted in so far as concealment went, it was 
abandoned. 

When I had been a few days connected with the set, we found it 
most advantageous to ply the trade at an old mill which had been for 
some years in disuse. It is situated at a place called the Mill Hole, a 
wild spot on the coast, about twenty miles from here. 

This place possessed peculiar points of merit. It was surrounded, 
landward, by miles of mountainous, almost uninhabited, moorland, 
A stream, coming from the hills, found its way to the sea beside it, 
washing its walls, and among the rocks through and over which it 
gushed, were innumerable crevices, most suitable for concealment. 
Moreover, the sea hard by afforded every convenience for the transport 
of our commodities ; and possessed of all these advantages, we soon 
began to extend our speculations, and shortly attracted the attention of 
the authorities of this town. 

Several licensed distillers formed a society for the suppression of the 
illicit trade, and kept a very high reward continually advertised for the 
conviction of offenders. The secretary of this society, and he whose 
name was afhxed to the placards offering the reward, was no other 
than my old acquaintance, Mr. Ormond, of the firm of Erris and Or- 
mond, 

But we were not very apprehensive of any immediate danger, as 
our agent in the town had especially informed us that we were not at 
all suspected. This person proved to be a traitor—the temptation of 
the reward was too strong for him, and he betrayed the whole concern 
to Ormond, who immediately communicated with the high sheriff of the 
county. ‘ 

The result was, that early one morning as a man named Quin and 
myself were engaged within the old mill, he, who was lying along 
upon the ground, thought he heard it vibrate with a heavy tread. We 
thought this might be the rest of our crew who had gone up to tne 
tower for some grain, having with them a light, rickety cart or car with 
which we used to transport materials; but, on listening further, we 
perceived a regular measured step as of soldiers on the march. We 
ran out, and about a couple of hundred yards off saw a party of mili- 
tary, accompanied by two civilians. One of these was an excise- 
officer, the other was Ormond, in his capacity of secretary of the Pro- 
tection Society. 

The instant they saw us they quickened their pace into a run, Or- 
mond recognised me. I saw him pointing me out with violent gesticu- 
lations to the officer that accompanied him. Te was mounted on a 
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blood-horse—an exceedingly beautiful and spirited animal, and imme- 
diately gave chase to us. 

1 stood for a moment looking at him, my blood boiling with asto- 
nishment, hatred, and rage: the next moment, however, ‘the instinet 
of selt-preservation overcame these feelings, and turning, I ran rapidly 
after Quin towards the shore, close to which we had a small hooker 
moored. We rushed ito the sea, and swam off, using our utmost ex- 
ertions. Ormond came galloping up, ere we had made three strokes 
from the beach. Enraged at our escape, he made furious attempts to 
urge his horse yet after us; the animal, however, refusing to take the 

water, stopped short, reared, kicked, and tinally threw him among the 
sand. He had preserved his grasp of the reins, and immediately spring- 
ing up, began whip ping the beast with great violence. 

As soon as we got on board the hooker, we cast off the line that 
attached it to its gr ‘aphie |, and rowed out with all speed to sea. When 
we had reached a safe distance, we lay upon our oars to watch their 
proceedings. We saw them first read over, probably by way of form, 
one or two papers, and immediately after they fell to work, and demo- 
lished our whole apparatus. 

All this while Ormond was riding about the mill, interfering, direct- 
ing, and making himself the busiest of all, appearing to be exulting in 
his work with a devilish glee. 

And there was | lying inactive on my oar—a spectator from a dis- 
tance, while my last means of earning my bread was being annihilated 
by him who had already robbed me of every other thing—station, wealth, 
love! What could I have done to him that, not content with this, he 
should pursue me sull with such rancour—persecute me with such ex- 
terminating malignity ? I had raised him trom the very dunghill, and 
sent him to my own place. Oh, ingratitude,—most mortal of the sins 
that sink men’s souls,—surely from the smoke of the bottomless pit 
didst thou draw the deep dye that blackens thy hideous front! 

L felt as if struck dumb. While Quin, my companion, shrieked 
oaths and maledictions at them across the water, I remained mute 
and calm looking on, but the state of my thoughts during that fearful 
time! It was as if my whole mind were not an aggregate of faculties, 
as you philosophers will have it, but one single dread passion, revenge / 
My heart beat slowly and laboriously ; there seemed to be a dull heavy 
mass weighing down my bosom—my ‘skin felt cold—I actually shivered. 
Then in the silent thoughts of my own heart I prayed to the fiend, 
that I felt was there at the time, that he would glut me to the teeth 
with vengeance, though I should perish with the surfeit. 

At length as the work of destruction continued in the ruin, a large 
quantity of spirits appeared to have caught fire; they were the first- 
lings or products of the first distillation, containing a large quantity of 
essential oil. The burst of flame was sudden, loud, te very bright, 
flashing through the small windows and crevices of the old building. 
Thereupon Ormond’s horse, wild with fright, darted from the building, 
and flew madly up hillwards from the shore. In vain he attempted to 
rein or manage it, it bore him furiously on, and they disappeared be- 
hind a rising * ground, while we could hear the r rapid sounds of the gal- 
loping lessening, growing faint, but not slower, in the distance. The 
excise-othcer rode a short way after him, but soon turned and came 
back alone. 
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Shortly after having completed the destruction of the still, they 
marched in a body away along the shore in the direction of the high- 
way to this town, which passed about three or four miles distant. 

As soon as we were satisfied of our safety, we rowed ashore and 
landed. On going to the mill we found every thing broken or burnt, 
not a stave of a tub remained entire. With heavy hearts we left the 
place, embarked again, and reached a quiet cove, a couple of miles 
down the shore ; here we drew our boat up on the beach beside some 
fishermen’s houses that we knew, and went up the country towards the 
tower. 

On reaching this ruin, what was our surprise to find Ormond’s horse 
standing among the fragments of building, tied to a stone, and dripping 
with perspiration! A loud sound of altercation reached our ears from 
the inner part of the tower, and presently out rushed two or three of 
our band, and immediately, with eager exultation, informed us that 
Ormond had been borne by his horse to the immediate vicinity, where it 
had terminated its race by falling to the ground. 

They had immediately secured both the horse and its master, and he 
was now fast in the vault below, where formerly our still had been 
wrought. 

When I heard this, the blood gushed to my head. I grew dizzy. I 
could hardly see; my heart beat with bursting foree and rapidity; I 
could not speak ; I felt a strong impulse to drop upon my knees, and 
return thanks to some superior power—not of heaven, certainly, for 
delivering him into our hands. 

Not so Quin: partly by hurried speech, partly by signs, he gave 
them to understand the total destruction of our stills at the Mill Hole, 
and the active share in it of this our prisoner. The old building 
echoed with cries of execration, shouts of triumph, and for immediate 
vengeance. There were eight of us, every one excited almost to mad- 
ness; but what was their joy, their fury, or their thirst for vengeance 
to mine ? 

We had a hurried consultation how we should proceed. 

‘“‘ Let me see him,” cried I; ‘*let me be sure of him. Bring him to 
look me in the face !” 

Two of them immediately jumped into the vault and pushed him 
up through the trap. His hands and feet had been tied, and as they 
thrust him up into the light, he struggled much to avoid the sharp 
edges of the stones. As his head and chest appeared through the 
aperture, and while his eyes were yet blinded with the sudden change 
from darkness to bright light, Quin rushed to him, and dashed his fist 
with his whole force into his face. He fell back with a loud cry upon 
those below, but he was again pushed up, while the rest held Quin 
back. He was set upon his feet, and our boys dispersed from about 
him. . 

As soon as he saw me standing before him, his face, which had be- 
fore been pale with fear, grew actually greenish-yellow in colour. He 
trembled violently, his knees knocked together, and he staggered ; 
presently a flow of blood gushed to his face, and the red mingling with 
the yellow, produced a livid lurid hue, a satisfying indication of the 
thoughts that were passing in his mind. 

I stood and glared at him with all the luxury of triumphant animo- 
sity, then going close to him— 
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‘* Now,” I cried, *‘ now you—” 

(Here the narrator came out with a torrent of most ghastly impreca- 
tions, altogether unsuitable for any pages. ) 

** Now, whose hands are you in? Whose turn is it now? What 
have you to expect? How have you served me? Hearken, now, you 
black-hearted Judas, that betrayed your master—think over all that 
you have done to me, and reflect. that with help from the devil, 1 will 
take the full equivalent of it out of your body! Before another sun 
rises, you will be murdered / 1 will have revenge! Do you know what 
that is?” 

In this way I continued to rave in his ears till, in a paroxysm of fear, 
he turned to the rest, and imploring g¢ compassion, offered them sewniie 
and immunity from the law if they would seize me and allow him to 
escape, But they laughed at him. Then he tried to intimidate us, 
telling us that if any violence were offered him, we should dearly 
pay the penalty; but finding this to be of as little avail, he dared to 
appeal to me, to promise me a sum of money, and a passage out of 
the country, if I would be his friend, and intercede with my comrades 
for him! 

I was amazed. 

* What!” cried I, ** you have robbed me of every thing a man can 
have in this world—home, rank, wealth, and love. You are inhabit- 
ing my house, spending my fortune, filling my station in society, para- 
mour of my wife! Yes, you most villanous of traitors—you have 
driven me to what Lam! You have scoffed at me, whipped me, per- 
secuted me to death, for no cause: and now, when I have you in my 
power, would it not be sweet revenge to take a few pounds of my own 
money, and go away from you outof the country ?” 

He remained speechless, and again the yellow tinge overspread his 
face as we seized upon him, and stifling his vain screams for mercy and 
help, put him down once more into the vault, and laying a broad, 
flat stone over the trap, heaped others upon it, to make assurance doubly 
sure, 

We then entered into a consultation together with regard to his fate. 
We were unanimous in resolving on his death, and it was proposed to 
toss up who should despatch him. This I immediately volunteered— 
they would scarcely hear of it, insisting that the danger should be 
equally shared. But when I sued and prayed them to consider my 
wrongs, and grant me this satisfaction; when I told them the story I 
have told you though many of them doubted that such things could 
be, and naneiale red me at least ex: icgerating, yet my pleading was al- 
lowed, and it was agrere that I should do the deed, while Quin ollered 
to stand by me, in case he should prove too much for one. 

For themselves, the plan was this: They were to go off, collect four 
or five days’ provision and water for the hi wker, and se ttle their affairs 
in this country, for even they had much to settle on so short a notice. 
This done, Quin was to be sent to inform me that all was ready for our 
escape, when we should, immediately on completing our purpose, flee 
toa certain place on the coast, where the ‘y were to be waiting, embark 
with them, and make sail for the coast of En: gland, there to lurk till the 
noise of the affair should blow over. 

For ali that night and neat day I kept watch within the ruin, some- 
times going to look after the horse, or for food, or drink, but mostly 
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sitting on the pile of stones over the entrance to the vault, in which I 
could often indistinctly hear him stirring about. 

When the second night came round, Quin came to inform me the 
were all ready with the hooker. Thereupon, with stern and silent ala- 
crity, we commenced removing the stones from over the trap, and light- 
ing a splint of bog-pine, jumped down together. 

To our amazement, Ormond was not to be seen. There lay the cord 
with which his hands and feet had been bound, but where was he ? 
The question was immediately resolved. The vent which I have said 
we constructed to cause a current of air for the still fires, this he had 
discovered, and with the help of an old reaping-hook he had found, 
wherewith also he had cut the cords, had enlarged it from a few 
inches to several feet in size. 

This was not so difficult, for the damp had regularly sapped the wall, 
and the great angular ill-built stones would come away in the hands of 
a strong man with much readiness. Our attention was directed to it 
by hearing a sound of violent struggling, and, on darting across the 
vault to where the aperture gaped, we found within it the body of our 
prisoner. [lis head was outside the wall, which was here about eight 
feet in thickness, and his shoulders had stuck fast in the outer opening, 
which, owing to the mortar being hard and firm, from proximity 
to the air, he could not so easily enlarge. With a wild shout of joy 
we caught hold of his heels and drew him gradually in, securing him 
the while by binding the cord firmly around his limbs. 

Though much spent with hunger and thirst, and the labour of exca- 
vating the old wall, still he struggled much, and violently, and would 
yet have been a match for either of us singly, but in the hands of both 
it was unavailing; and at last, flushed and covered with perspiration, 
his eyes wildly glancing, his heart beating and his breath panting, he 
lay on the floor of the vault, his ankles and knees bound firmly toge- 
ther, and his hands twisted and tied behind lis bick. 

We waited a minute or so. As we stood, Quin, wiping the moisture 
from his brow, whispered me, 

** Hadn’t we better do it here ?” 

Ormond heard this and trembled excessively; then inalow whining 
voice he implored us to have mercy upon him; then, breaking out sud- 
denly with a voice that made the vault and the whole ruin ring, 
screamed ‘* Murder,” but kicking the iron-shod toe of my brogue into 
his mouth, I put an abrupt stop to this. 

“ No,” said I, in reply to Quin, “I have a plan of my own.  Let’s 
hoist him out of the vault.” 

Thereupon seizing him we dragged him, vainly kicking and wriggling 
his corded limbs, up through the trap into the cold air of night, and 
finally outside the ruin. 

« Now,” said I to my comrade, “go and fetch me, first the cart, 
and put it here, then bring out his horse; you will find it tied to a 
stump close to Brian’s arch.” 

He did so, I the while standing over my victim, who groaned deeply, 
but did not speak. When the horse was brought out, with the help of 
Quin, 1 proceeded to yoke him to the car, and effected it, though with 
very great difficulty, from the spirit of the animal, and his ignorance of 
those who were handling him. Having completed this, we placed Or- 
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mond in the cart, bound as he was, and springing up in front and 
catching up the reins, 

* Now Quin,” said 1, * that is all I want from you, look out for 
yourself; otf with you to the hooker, and tell’them that if I don’t come 
io them before sunrise, they may shove off, and leave me to my 
luck.” 

Upon that, allowing the horse to go forward, we moved on, and Quin 
standing for a little to look after us, plunged into the darkness, al 
was off. 

As soon as Ormond saw himself alone in the cart with me, his first 
proceeding was another powerful but unavailing struggle to free his 
limbs, When I saw this, taking out my knife 1 rave ‘him a small cut 
in the throat, and told himthat the next ‘struggle that he made it should 
go deeper. This had the desired etlect, and he lay quiet and motionless. 

Presently, ina state of mortal fear he began, 

“ Young master’ "(by the way, this was the title by which I was ad- 
dressed formerly by my father’s workmse ‘n, and which this same wretch 
had always used to me when he was a clerk in the counting-house), 
‘*young master, for God’s sake what are you going to do with me ? 
You won't slaughter me, surely, tied like a shee ep. Oh, master Cear, 
have mercy on me!” 

“This is a nice horse of yours, Jack, what may you have given for 
such a tit ?” 

‘* Thirty-five guineas, Master Philip. Now, won’t you be merciful, 
oh spare me. I have wronged you dreadfully, Lown it! Oh, how it 
weighs upon my soul now! But I'll do any thing—” 

“ Now Jack,” said I again, ** what would you think of having one 
lee tied to the stump of a tree that I'm driving to, up the moor 
here, and this nice horse of yours yoked to the other.” 

I felt his shudder make the wood of the light cart shake perceptibly, 
while a deep groan of horror broke trom hin. 

‘**Oh spare me, master, spare me, | have ruined you I confess ;—it 

was the devil that led me—!” 

‘* Did you not continually stir my father up against me?” cried I, 
my hasty passion rising fast to fury. 

‘“T did, I did. Oh, for merc yi 

** Did you not betray to him my marriage with her?” 

“ Oh, Heaven help me, yes, Philip, master dear! Don’t take mv 
life!’ 

** Did you not scheme to ruin me, when I had been the making of 
you—did you not mock me—did you not lash me—did you not take 
ny birthright? Did you not take the wife of my bosom 2?” 

Here ‘my passion deprived me of the power of speech, my voice 
ending in a fierce guttural cry. 

“Oh, Heaven reward your kind, trusting heart, Mr. Erris, I confess 
I have been worse than a fiend to you: but have mercy! I will give 
you a share in the trade— 

* A loud laugh of derision burst from me. 

‘Twill barn your father’s will. I will assign back to you the whole 
property, —only let me live, Master Philip, darling : don’t murder me. 
{i will have him taken from the asylum where he is dying: he cannot 
come out except through me! Spare me.” 
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‘Spare you! Will Heaven spare me for the deep sins you have 
driven me to ;—your murder among the rest ?” 

‘Oh pardon, pardon; you may be happy yet, master Philip. I will 
restore every thing, every jot, every farthing. 1 will serve you for life, 
be your slave. Oh, for the love of God in heaven don’t kill me !” 

“Tell me,” said I, suppressing my emotions, ‘* why did Ellen leave 
me for you?” 

‘*Oh, young master, dear, if I tell you the truth will you have 
mercy 2” 

‘* Ask mercy of him whose affair it is: if you think he will give it to 
such a fiend incarnate. Answer my question or I will despatch you this 
instant.” 

He started abruptly in the cart. 

‘IT knew her before she became your father’s servant. She lived 
with me before ever you saw her. It was all a scheme to better our- 
selves. She gave me the money you gave her, and I lived upon it. 
We were not relations. Now will you let me go with my life, Mr. 
Philip? You see I am too despicable for your vengeance.” 

I stopped the horse, and jumped from my seat, and taking hold of 
him drew him from the cart to the ground. 

‘* Enough,” said I, * J have it all now.” 

The deep, husky, unnatural sound of my voice as I said this struck 
terror to his heart. We had stopped close by a small tarn of mountain 
lake, which lay with its black waters glassy and still, dimly palpable to 
the eye, in the thick, cold, moonless night,—looking like a deadly 
snake, coiled up and motionless, but with its fatal eye glancing upon 
you. 

“© Oh,” cried he, ‘‘do not throw me in there, tied up in this way, 
dear master Erris. Jt is horrible. Any death but such! Oh, will 
you, will you spare me? I will make restitution of every farthing—I 
will publicly acknowledge my villany—I will submit myself to any 
punishment the law may inflict. I will—I swear before that God that 
sees us two, whom I believe in, and dread to meet! I will go with 
you to the high sheriff, and confess my fraud; and not one word of 
this night will ever breathe to ear of mortal! I can do no more, Mr. 
Philip. Now won’t you, won’t you, I will take any oath to this—oh 
won't vou let me live 2?” 

He was on his knees, bending forward his body, and looking upward 
ina supplicating posture, while the tears streamed over his face. | stood 
looking at him tor a while. Now I knew what revenge was :—this was 
something like it ;—not as on the night when I might have shot him, 
unknown, in the dark street. His hands were fast behind his back, 
and his legs encircled with the rope, from the knees to the ankles. 
There he knelt before me, utterly helpless; now looking at me, and 
now taking a glance at the dim, dark, silent pool below. 

‘Oh, my good young master,” he continued, ‘* what's the use of 
killing me? I could make you all you ever were. 1 swear I will do 
it, only I must live! cannot die,—I dare not, J shall be damned, 
—I feel it—oh, mercy, mercy !” } 

In these last words his voice rose to a wild, maniacal ery of agoniz~ 
ing terror, while he twisted about, and danced upon his knees, in the 
extremity of his dread and anxiety. Approaching him I bound a rope 
firmly around each ancle, and passing them rapidly under the cart, 
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tied his feet fast to the axle, with his face downwards. All the while 
he continued hurried prayers for mercy, protestations and piercing cries 
of despair. Springing again to my plac ein front of the cart, I gave 
the rein to the horse, and it moved. I heard his head and face, as 
hanging down they were dragged along, go knock, knock, on the stony 
hill-side ; whilst bis shricks rang and echoed far away across the un- 
trodden moorland. , 

1 was now in a frenzy of excitement; the horse broke into a trot, a 
canter, a furious gall yp, as screaming, ‘* Now—now you have it; this 
is indeed revenge,— full, clorious revenge !—now !—now !—now!"—I 
lashed the animal into madness. Presently the thick and murky night 
broke up, there was lightning, several peels of thunder, and a deluging 
fallof rain. The poor horse was furious. On it flew like the wind, 
while I clung tothe cart, whipping it now on the one side, now on the 
other, with frantic violence. 

In this way we dashed along for about three miles, when one of the 
wheels went to pieces. Iwas thrown to the ground, and the horse, 
after staggering on a few paces, fell among the stones, and lay on its 
side, struggling and kicking, smashing the remains of the cart, and the 
mutilated body of Ormond. All this while the rain continued to fall by 
bucketfuls. 

I sprang up considerably bruised, but with my bones all sound, and 
that was enough for me. My first proceeding was to cut the rope- -har- 
ness that bound the horse to the fragments of the cart: having accom- 
plished this, I managed to get him upon his feet, where he stood 
trembling and drooping his head. Securing him to the sound wheel by 
the halter, I proceeded to search for and examine the body of my 
victim. 

His face and head were completely gone—knocked off; only a small 
shell-like fragment of the back of the skull remained, attached to the 
neck. The forepart of his chest was torn open, and the body being 
sull quite warm, a thin vapoury steam ascended from it into the cold 
night-air. But I see I have horrified you too much—lI will not go on 
with the details. 

I now began to scheme how I should dispose of the shattered re- 
mains of my enemy—a moment, and my purpose was formed. Catch- 
ing the rope that tied the legs, I dr agged it round to where the horse 
stood. As I came close with it, he snuffed the air, and started, tugging 
at the halter with all his force. Seeing this, I bound a handkerchiet 
over his eyes, and with a little di ficulty succeeded in fixing it across 
his back. Jumping up behind it, I spurred towards the sea, and after 
half an hour’s gallop, reached the place where the hooker lay. 

1 found them waiting all in readiness—my account they heard with- 
out a word of observation. We took the body on board, and turning 
the horse adrift to seek a new master where he could find one, shoved 
otf and made sail across the Irish Channel. When about halfway, 
we threw the body overboard along with the clothes I had worn that 
night, and two days afterwards made the Welsh coast. 

We immediate ‘ly sold our boat and dispersed : some went to labour 
ata great public work that was then in progress, others went to the 
harvest in England and Scotland ; for my part, I became a wanderer 
over the face of the world for twenty years. During that time | had a 
taste of all the services—military, naval, and East Indian—but my ad- 
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ventures during that time have little to do with the story I am telling 
you—besides, | am afraid I will hardly have time to finish it. 

Well, about a couple of months ago I found myself once more on 
Irish ground. I was then one of a gipsey party, and we had just crossed 
from Scotland to Belfast along with the crowds of reapers returning 
from the Scotch harvest, or shearing as it is called. We travelled 
southward, and as we drew near this town, I proposed to my brethren 
of the gang that we might commence distilling. This was not so much 
on account of the gain to be got by the trade, but in order that I might 
have always a ready supply of that stuff, without which life was now 
to me an unendurable torment. 

The proposal was eagerly adopted, and we set about procuring a 
suitable apparatus immediately. On coming to this town to buy tin- 
plate, wherewith to construct it (for we all understood tinplate-working 
ina degree), | was struck with the appearance of a woman I saw bal- 
lad-singing in the streets. She sang beautifully, and this added to the 
remains, very perceptible, of great beauty, drew her abundance of en- 
couragement. It was herself—Elen Lucas. Thereupon the single and 
potent passion I had formerly borne for her, and which still throughout 
my long wanderings had filled my dreams, returned in all its vehemence. 

Yes, though she had betrayed me, I never hated her—my curses and 
ny revenge were directed, not toward her, but against her accomplice 
Ormond ; and now how I could have blest the gentleman I saw shower- 
ing coppers into her bag—for she frequented the more aristocratic 
streets of the town, and seemed to find it profitable to cultivate an 
appearance of faded gentility—of one who had seen better days. 

When I spoke to her and mentioned my name, she was struck dumb. 
She plainly knew me, yet she went away with me where I led without 
speaking a word. After a while, however, she recovered herself, and 
professed herself overjoyed to meet me. A long course of accusation, 
argument and recrimination ensued—which ended, as you will not be 
surprised to learn, if you are at all experienced—in my once more be- 
coming the dupe of this Delilah. 

Her connexion with Ormond before our marriage, she denied ; and 
though I knew she was lying, I took her word. Her after connexion 
with him she excused on account of her poverty. She was starving 
and without a lodging. He offered her her former home, and she ac= 
cepted it. All this I took from her as valid; and had she offered 
no excuse at all, it would have been the same thing. I was infatuated. 

She was anxious to know what had become of Ormond. His horse, 
she informed me, had been found several weeks after his disappearance 
in the possession of some travelling hawkers, to whom, however, no 
conuexion with him could be brought home. They stated they had 
found it grazing in asequestered nook among the moors, and brought 
forward proof that they were in a quite different part of the country at 
the time implicated. With a strange delight I detailed to her the true 
accountof hisend. She listened in silence and without comment. 

It was now agreed between us that she should adopt my way of life, 
and she forthwith did so, and became one of our gang. A most useful 
member, too, she proved to be. With a bottle of spirits under her 
shawl she used to go about from house to house in a quiet, stealthy way, 
giving the people glasses by way of trial, and making whispered bar- 
gains for the disposal of gallons of the same stuff. 
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By this means we were rapidly drawing around us a profitable con- 
nexion. Our still was set a going in the identical vault [have described 
—the tower was much changed in other parts, but the vault remained 
the same. Here I was constantly employed, the restof our gang going 
about as gipsies, stealing grain, potatoes, ani 1 other materials, and also 
selling when they could the manufactured produc e. 

Oue day while I was thus e mploved, and sitting watching in a state 
of dreamy half-tntoxication, | heard several voices spe aking low and 
whispering about the ruin. This gave me no concern, for I distinctly 
heard my wite’s voice, and | eoncluded it must be the rest of our 
band. There was much talking; presently the sound approached the 
mouth of the vault— 

** Bless me, how strong it smells!” said a strange voice, and there 
was a sound of snifhne. 

I was alarmed, and instantly on the alert. 

‘There, that ts the trap, that square hole there,’ said the voice of 
Kllen Lucas; ‘it’s only four feet deep-——but look sharp when you 
jump down—tor he is a devil! 

I immediately saw what an egregious dupe I bad been. Tere was 1 

canght like a badger in his hole, yet [determined to give them the 
double again—** And as for that archtraitress,”” said I—and the rest was 
thought, not spoken. 

Springing across the vault to the place behind the still, where was 
the vent in the wall, | crept into it, with the view ot f making r my way 
to the outside ; but close to tne outer aperture a large stone v id slipped 
from the upper part—the root, you know, of the hole—and impeded 
my escape. Instantly—for I heard them descending through the trap— 
instantly | put my shoulder against it, and lymmg upon my front, | thrust 
my heels against projecting stones on each side, and bore my whole 
force against nH. One strong shove, and it shook; the next—it gave 
way; but that instant I felt as if a thunderbolt had fallen upon and 
splitme. The wall had fallen in upon me, the vent was filled up, and 
I lay in the bottom o ul it, crushed with tons of hard stone above my 
broken body. The agony was excruciating—my back was broken in 
several places : ning Oh, the weight—the murderous we “eht of these 
mighty stones crushing my very bones to powder—I feel them now— 
they are hi ir i—Ormond, you hellhound—will you heap 
them on me—will you—will you—sh—a—a—ah———n” 

A quantity of fluid bubbled from his mouth, a convulsive grin passed 
across his face, a strange indefinable change eame over his black star- 
ing eves, and | knew he was dead. | 

I turned abruptly round, and beheld the soldier standing behind me 
with his terror-bleached face in vivid contrast to his red coat and lite 
tering accoutrements. He had come into the room from the ward 
without, hearing the voice of his prisoner in continuous talking, and 
pausing behind the door, had heard nearly the whole narrative. 

* Well, sir /” said he to me, “ did you ever hear the like of that.— 
Them two, that is, this here and the other chap, must have been a pair 
of the dreadtullest villains—”" 

‘Yes, my good man, they form two very excellent instances—the 
one of villany from ungoverned passion, the other from depraved and 
perverted judgment. But you don’t understand these things.” 














ON SETTLEMENTS AND SETTLERS. 

Or settlements there are various kinds; settlements by lawyers, set- 
tlements by statesmen, settlements by colonists, settlements by debtors, 
settlements by scheolmasters, and settlements by housemaids. Cu- 
riously enough all these several species agree in being either no settle- 
ments at all, or worse than none. Asa eeneral rule there is no opera- 
tion so like settling as that of unsettling. They areas like as two eggs, 
and the world has seea only one man who could distinguish one egg 
from another, and he lived in Greece two thousand years ago. 

A miserable bed in which one cannot settle for a single moment is 
happily denominated a settle-bed ; and poets being proverbially the 
most unsettled of mortal men, it has always struck me that the most 
appropriate name poet ever bore was the name of Settle. 

But to begin with the settlements by lawyers, the principal,is your 
marriage-settlement ! You have only to repeat the two words, one 
close after the other, to perceive the prodigious incongruity between 
the two ideas. A marri: we-settlement may be compare dd toa moveable 
fixture, a serene tempest, or a stagnant w hirlpool. Prudentio weds a 
prodigal, Tranquillus espouses a vixen, Constantius allies himself toa 
flirt smell three unsettle themselves and their affairs for life, and the 
legal instruments that confirm their respective undoings, with all the 
formalities of signing, sealing, and delivering, are termed their marriage- 
settlements. This merits a distinguished place amongst the fictions of 
the law. Hence it is, no doubt, that in general when a man is ruined, 
people say he is ‘‘settled!” In like manner we say a person is 
‘* done,” when he is ‘* undone,” and ‘ dished” when he is undished, 
or has eaten the last dish he can call his own, and is obliged to put his 
finger in his neighbour's pie. 

Ardelio bitterly complains of the law's delays, which defer the com- 
pletion of the settlements and the hour of his union with the gentle 
Violenta. He is all i impatience to be settled,—an eel languishing for 
the frying-pan—a mariner invoking tempests ‘and tornadoes. Ardelio 
will be settled only too soon, and will wish (too late!) that the lawyers 
had wrangled to the day of judgment, Not long will the settlements 
be drawn when he would give Peru and Mexico that their ‘** linked 
sweetness” had been “drawn out” for ever. Determined to settle, 
why did he not choose the quiet of a mill, or retire into the paddle-box 
of a steamer, or seek the repose of a wasp’s nest ;—why did he marry 
Violenta? The matrimonial voyage commenced with airs; in a day 
or two these sprang up a breeze ; before a week the lady stormed, and 
every day has been a gale-day since,—a hurricane with the regularity 
of the trade-winds. ‘Ardelio is bicwn out of doors, and buffeted to 
and fro amongst the clubs, where he is daily congratulated upon being 
settled for lite. 

Step into the courts of equity and you will find that these marriage- 
settlements constitute the subject- matter of a large proportion of the 
“ never-ending, still-beginning” litigation of those shrines of discord. 
The employment of five- sixths of the law yers is unsettling settlements ; 
proving that A, the settler, settled nothing upon B, the settlee ; that the 
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settled estate isto all intents and purposes still unsettled, like an Irish 
moving bog, or the isle of Delos, before Apollo settled there. 

Again, what is understood by a sc ttled pon it, or principle of Jaw ? 

“ This i Is settled law, my lord,” exclaims Serjeant Blackletter. 

“Settled law!" interrupts brother Betsworth. “ W ho settled it 2” 

“Lord Thurlow.” 

‘* Did he indeed? But Lord Eldon unsettled it.” 

“Tam not so sure of that, Mr. Betsworth,” remarks the living oracle 
upon the bench. 

“ Well, my lord, if Lord Eldon did not unsettle it, your lordship, I 
have no doubt, will.” 

‘* Perhaps so, when ] have heard what you have to say.” 

And the end is that his lordship not merely turns 1 ord Thurlow’s law 
topsy-turvy, but Lord Eldon’s also, and decides the case upon an en- 
tire ly new view of his own, which continues settled law, until ** ano- 
ther Daniel comes to judgment,” or another chancellor unsettles it. 

It is certain, nevertheless, that all principles of law are settled, until 
some authority or another unsettles them. In the same way men are 
said to be settled old bachelors, until the ‘y unsettle the mselves by mar- 
riage-settlements. All things are fixed, until thev are unfixed. The 
world is divided between the settlers and the unsettlers. Some are 
born to settle, some to unsettle. Itis akind of Manichean system. 

The settlements of politicians resembles strongly those of the lawyers. 
What are all our great constitutional settlements, as they are ¢ ralled, 
but unsettlements of previous constitutional settlements. Crom- 
well unsettled the British monarehy under Charles I.; that political 
restaurateur, General Monk, unsettled the settlement ‘of Cromwell ; 
and the Prince of Orange came over from Holland to unsettle the en- 
tire Stuart family, who proceeded to settle in France, where they led a 
very unsettled life, until Death, the only true settler, settled the last of 
the devoted race, and by so doing secured the existing settlement 
better than the ** Act of Settlement” itself. 

Can any thing show the identity of settlements and unsettlements 
more clearly than that we call the revolution itself a settlement? There 
never was so great an unsettlement as the Reformation, which settled 
the protestant religion, and unsettled the minds of half Europe. The 
rotten-borough syste m Was a se ttlement, until the Reform Act unsettled 
it, and it is a moot point now whether the Reform Act is a final settle- 
ment, or no settlement at all. In fact the British constitution has been 
unsettled twenty times over, and will probably be unsettled twenty 
times again ; politicians all the time prating of settlements ; some pre- 
tending to maintain them, cthers aiming at subverting them ;—a con- 
test vag h may be compared to the assault and defence of a castle in 
the air, there being no such th ing as a settlement in any constitution 
save wd it of the re alm of U topia, the kingdom of Laputa, the empire 

f Barataria, the republic of Plato, the new Atlantis, or Rabelais’s 
islan d of Medamothi, or Nowhere. 

A political apothecary of our acquaintance once observed, ‘I wish 
the spmainabion were allowed to settle, that we might see the grounds 
ofit.” 

One of the drollest varieties of so-called settlements is that of 
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your emigrants, who being unsettled at home, either from ‘ truant dis- 
position,” or from financial causes, pronounce upon themselves the 
sentence of the first murderer, and go wandering and roaming through 
the earth to the arr of 


Oh, had | some bright little isle of my own, 
In the blue summer ocean far off and alone !— 


and are therefore (mark the ris consequentia) stvled settlers / 

Adain and Eve were the first settlers, not while they enjoyed Patra- 
dise, but when they were ejected from it, and went forth * hand in 
hand” to settle in the wide world. Off the Cape of Good Hope you 
will see a great ship tumbling about in mountains of seas, and fighting 
for the bare life with all the ruffian blasts in the firmament; you ask 
what she is— 

‘©The Haleyon from London to Australia.” 

‘The Haleyon !—A merchantman 2?” 

Te, 

“What then is she? Heavens, how fearfully she rolls!’ 

‘« She is taking out settlers.” 

“The Haleyon with settlers; what notions some people have of 
settling? That last pitch, I think, was a settler; but for my part, I 
prefer a glass of soda-water and brandy on ¢erra-firma.” 

The truth is, the name of the ‘* Pacific Ocean” beguiles myriads of 
our poor countrymen, There would not be one-half the number of 
settlers if that tremendous sea was christened anew by the name of 
the Stormy Ocean, and there is certainly no want of water for the 
baptism, if the divines have no objection to salt. It is observable that 
there is no tide of emigration to the Black Sea, whose name indicates 
its surly and inhospitable character. 

Upon more reflection, our first parents were not the first setudlers, The 
first was Machiavel’s namesake, Old Nick, who emigrated to Pande- 
monium, or rather was transported there for his diabolical misconduct. 
He was not only the first settler, but the first squatter, for the angel 
found him, we are informed by Milton, 


Squat like a toad, fast by the ear of Eve,— 


an expression which must have given offence to Milton’s puritan 
friends who crossed the Atlantic in such numbers to squat upon the 
rivers of North America. However, squatting was certainly a practice 
of great antiquity, even supposing it not to have been of satanic 
origin. The Romans used to squat on the Severn and the Dee, just as 
Englishmen now squat on the Mississippi. Melibeus, in the eclogue of 
Virgil, talks of squatting in Old England as coolly as a presbyterian 
tailor in 1640, could have talked of squatting in the New. 


At nos hine alii sitientes ibimus Afros, 
Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos. 


Another facetious description of settlement is what is called settling 
with one’s creditors, which takes place when some unfortunate genitle- 


man— 


A great man struggling with the storms of fate, 
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ings Of a monarch receiving tidings of a general insurrection. Every 
body, FE suppose, has some favourite arrangement of his furniture, or 
mode of marshalling his goods and chattels,—some particular locality 
for his sofa, some chosen point for his arm-chair, some position which 
he has pitched on after a thousand trials as the only spot that will an- 
swer for the desk at which he acknowledges his remittances and accepts 
his invitations. 

Many there are who determine the exact distance at which the 
chair on whieh they sit at breakfast shall stand due north of the fire- 
place, and south-sonth-east of the handle of the door, or the bridge of 
the Duke of Wellington's nose, in the print between the windows. To 
a mathematical meety they have ascertained and deereed the latitudes 
and longitudes of the places for their chess-board, their violin, or their 
snuffoox ; and establishing their tea-table in a certam proxtunity to the 
fender, have said within themselves, “ So far shalt) thou come and no 
further.” 

Alas' how vain, wretehed bachelor, is all this care and revulae 
tion! ‘© Jv homme propose -" but the power that disposes, or rather 
fransposes, 1s the housemaid !  & Das aliter visum,” may faithfully be 
rendered—— Madye ordaimed it otherwise.” . 

‘ Never allow any thing to remain in the spot where your master or 
mistress placed it,” would be a proper supplement to Swift's directions 
to the housemaid. By the by, Swift's directions to servants are the 
only rules they implicitly obey; and we have serious thoughts of re- 
vising the code, with a view to adapt it to the existing state of soctety, 
and the altered relations that now subsist in many respects between the 
masters in livery called servants, and the slaves in- plain clothes ealled 
masters, 

But to return to the housemaid,—‘* ex und disce omnes.” Tere is 
myown case. Lam the least particular man, perhaps, in the universal 
world, but [have a particular snuff-box which T love to keep ina par- 
ticular spot upon the mantelpiece, and Lam fond of having my elbow- 
chair at the right side of the fireplace, at a particular angle of inch- 
nation to the wall. There Is ho person it SS precise or fidgety than | 
am about small arrangements; but there ts an inkstand with deposi- 
taries for all the equipage of writing, which itis my will and pleasure 
should be found at all times and seasons upon a certain table, provided 
with drawers for papers, and from which (without being at all parti- 
cular) T peremptorily forbid certain books of hourly reference, such as 
the red-book, the blue-book, a ‘* Gazetteer,” the ‘ Peerage,” and 
‘‘ Johnson’s Dictionary,” with a few reviews and magazines, to be re- 
moved or abstracted for one instant. 

[In addition to this, without the slightest toneh of the habits of an 
old bachelor, 1 have a small couch or sofa, on which it is my diurnal 
practice to expatiate for some short interval by way of repose after ex- 
ercise, or to aid the digestive process after dinner ; and this couch has, 
of course, its due place assigned it, which happens to be left of the 
hearthstone, where it must abut perpendicularly against the surbase, 
otherwise I might as well court Morpheus upon the hed of Procrustes. 
These, with a few other dispositions and collocations, comprise what I 
call the constitution of my apartment,—a far more important matter to 
me than the constitution of the country. 
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The compaiison is not so remote as it ap pears, for order is as essen- 
tial to a house as to a kingdom, and housemaidism is to one what Jack- 
Cadeism or chartism is to the other. It is manifest that the British 
constitution would exist only in theory, if socialism or chartism were 
to gain the ascendant ; just as the apartime ntal arrange me nts of which 
I have given a sketch are the mere ** fabric of a vision,” through the 
detestabl instrumeutalitv. of: the revolutionary jade who seltles my 
rooms. Her name is Anne, but it ought to be Anarel; the only point 
mm her favour is, that she is notthe * Anarch old ;” vet Lam convinced 
she isa daught rot the house ot Chaos, and at the furthest second cousin 
to Demogorgon. There must cert umiy existin this country some vast se- 
cret society or insti Aulio in for ndoctrinating the lower classes in the prin- 
ciples of anarchy and confusion ; and in this seminary there Is, ] have 
just as little doubt, a class or section devote ‘d to the educ ation ot house- 
maids. 

I] know there ts such a Lilie as a heaven-born venus for Louleverse- 
ment; butthere isa di 
some anarchists, an orzanized process of disorganization, that can 
hardly be the result of any thing short of natural talent, improved by 
the most anxious and persevellag culture, 

You have only to ¢ t Aune’s cap and gown to see that she has 
graduated in the college of Higgledy-pigsledy. Never have 1 returned 
to my chamber at might and found chair, table, couch, snuti-box, alma- 
nack, Court-Guide, or aught else that is mine, in the situation where 
in the morning T disposed and left it. Imagine a Jacquerie amongst 
chairs and tables! Conceive the furniture of a drawing-toom in a 
general rebellion! My monareh-chair, my throne, the rightful occu- 
piel ot thre place of rreatest di 2nity and comfort beside the sacred 


ree of svstem in the subversive proceedings ot 


lanes al 


hearth, 1s disposed and turned adivitt as unceremoniously as the heroes 
of the barricades discard a Bourbon; and where do I find the illus- 
trious exile—where, but in the obscurest nook of my overturned em- 
pire, us venerable cushion laden with the ** Johnson's Dictionary,” torn 
‘itimate table, and both chair 
and dictionat vy utterly inaccessible, save by scaling the sofa, which has 
been not only displaced with the same daring spirit, but metamorphosed 
mtoasort of « caninme-eetineriis for the wusetenes. the magazines, my 
chessboard, with perhaps a cigar-box, inkstand, aud open penknife! 
If there is not an open peuknite, there 1s sure to be at least a cork- 
screw,—such are house-maidcnly notions of preparing a bed of roses. 
Habit has made me stupidly patient of these daily outrages; and I 
even take a miserable pl asure 1b narking the lcenuity displayed in 
upse tling CVve PY UTPANLCMCHL ¢ Sse ntial to nV peace and comfort, Some- 
len s ] que stion the pest of mv re pose, LO ¢ yO the seeming uncoh- 
sciousness Of Ww rong with W hich ‘she acknowled pes the col lumission of 
the most flagrant breaches of order. 

‘Where is the blue-book 27” 

‘“* Don't know, I'm sure, sir.” 

‘* Where did you put it ?” 

‘Sure I put it in the red slippers. 

‘And where did you put the red slippers ?” 

‘In the backgammon-! wx, Im sure, sir.” 

Now there ts either inspiration in this, or it must be the fruit of early 


by the same remorseless hands from its le 
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discipline and deep study. No common untaught hussey would ever 
have thought of placing the blue-book in the red slippers, and the red 
slippers in the backgammon-box,. 

Again: 

‘¢T had a box of dinner-pills; I left it on the chimneypiece, at that 
corner,—do you know what has become of it?” 

‘*T’m sure I can't tell, unless it’s on the sofa,” 

A very likely place, and so the sofa ts searched, but in vain; there 
are more improper places than one for a box of pills. 

“Could you have put it into the tea-caddy ¢” 

** Oh, then, so | did—now I remember.” 

But Anne was out again: the hippo was not w.th the hyson, nor yet 
the colocynth with the congo. Atlength she really did recollect the 
doings of the day, and had she known Greek, would have screamed 
Evpnxa ! 

“I’m positive I put it into the antelope-box ?” 

** The antelope-box !” 

Probably the reader conjectures that | am of the same trade with 
the man on Waterloo Bridge, and keep a portable menagerie. How- 
ever, Ido not, although if [ did, why should [ blush to own it? The 
truth is, that housemaids settle the Queen’s English much in the same 
way that they settle apartments, and mine invariably calls an envelope 
an antelope. Did I actually possess such an animal, I wonder where 
she would place it,—probably to swim in the reservoir, the last place in 
the world where she would dream of putting a fish! 

Will housemaids never learn the great truth inculcated by the poet 
in those immortal verses— 

In trap mouse is, 
Ii jug none is, 
In mud eel is, 
In clay none is ? 

What can be more monstrous than a mouse in a jug, Or more pre- 
posterous than an eel in a geranium-pot ? 

There are a few questions which I would wish to put to the reader 
relative to the subjectin hand. Did you ever see a table with drawers 
that was not moored fast against the wainscoting upon the side so 
provided? [ never did. Did you ever see a pincushion with a pin in 
it? I neverdid ; although every other cushion, in all the houses I have 
ever lived in, was stuck with pins like a porcupine’s back, the points 
where the heads ought to be, for the comfort and satisfaction of sitting 
members. Did you ever find a match in a lucifer-box? If you did, 
you are a lucky dog, for I never did, although I have found those sul- 
phureous conveniences a hundred times in my dressing-case and hat- 
box. 

All this comes of the spirit, or rather the devil of settling, which 
possesses housemaids beyond the reach of human exorcism. Nothing 
is to be “ let alone” but the jade herself. Moveables are indeed move- 
ables with her, the genuine inventor and patentee of the perpetual 
motion. 

It is not generally known that chambermaids are profound alge- 
braists ; but that the fact is so, I have satisfied my mind perfectly. 
When I was a student of algebra at Leadenhead College, there was a 
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problem with which Professor Cube delighted to puzzle the pates of 


unfledged arithmeticians, The question was, to ind all the possible 
arrangements (or ** ¢ ombinations” as he used to term thi m), in which 
the letters of the alphabet, for example, o1 the men of a chessboard, 
are capable of bemg disposed. Now this ts precisely the problem 
which the anarch of my domicile proposes to herself every time she 
settles my apartments. Were the moving cause of the hurlyburly 
invisible, like other demons not more tormenting, | should infallibly 
conclude that the furniture had, in my absence, been ente rtaining itself 
with aset of quadrilles, or that a couple of hobgoblins had been using 
them as chessmen. Will some kind lawyer mform me whether the 
Lord Chancellor would not in such a case grant an injunction to stay 
such mad proceedings li his lordship would only settle the settlers, 
[I would seil my property i Airshire, and my fair estate in the Isle of 
Sky, together with Inh\ Chatean en-Espagq) ie, and my shares in the 
mines of Eldorado, to creet a statue to his glory of pure gold, upon a 
pedestal of sold diamond. 

But alas! the chaneelior is a settle , imself, and the very king ot 


them. Theretore there is no house of refuge from hous ‘maids. 





EVERY-DAY LYING. 


By Laman Bianenarp, Esa. 


Belteve none of us!— /fam/et. 


As speech was given unto the wise man that he might coneeal his 
thoughts, ceir sapet gaa pauea loguitur) thought must have been 
) he : h. This 
he might conceal his speech. hy 
apparent contradietion Was becessaryv to the interests ot truth. Many 
hes are thought which are never spoken. but there are as many spoken 
which are Hhevel thought. 


lt every deviation trom truth’s straight line constitute a falsehood, 


riven unto the same Personae that 


then the human tongue teems with hes: we breathe them in myriads. 
Not a creature has opened its mouth this day without telling ten thou- 
sand. Plain speaking in that ease is false speaking. and silence is the 
sole remedy for the evil. Lying is our language. 


The best, or the worst, ot it ts, that the moralists who have written 
upon lying are so unbued, to the heart’s core. with the universal vice 
that they are not to be believed on their oaths. Lssays upon lying are 
only additions to the stock ; and nobody who casts an eve upon this 
page is so absurdly credulous as to suppose that one grain of truth lurks 
in a single svilabl that blots it. We write lies, speak lies, think hes, 
and dream hes while we are lving m bed. 

Those who admit a multiplicity, only recognise two classes of hes ; 
black and white. But there is the grav he, which goes into black and 
white . and lives to be ven rable : there is thie ereeh lie. which from its 
simplicity is easily detected ; there is the red le, which is glaring ; and 
the blue, which is a favourite with the literary. These, however, are 


well known, though not classed. They are more or less premeditated, 
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all of them. Some have their origin in utter malignity, some in mere 
selfishness, or wicked sport. ; 

But the lies uttered in courtesy and goodnature exceed them in number 
as 2 thousand to one! They are spoken i in perfect innocence, and never 
had in a single instance the slightest chance of harming any human 
being. The true white lie, wlth 3 is selfish and de fensive—( not at 
home,” and “I promise to pay,” may be received as illustrations), fre- 
quently takes people 1 in; but the undeceptive conventional he, uttered in 
pure tenderness for others, ts as superior to the selfish white, as the white 
is to the scandalous black. 

There is something consoling in the reflection, that great as is the 
vice of lying, nine-te ‘ths of it as now im prac tice spring from the virtues! 
The vilest miscreant, for one lie uttered in malice, tells a hundred in 
pure courtesy, in compliance with refined usages, or charity towards the 
feelings of another. W hy do people request ** the honour,” and “ feel 
very happy.” a dozen times a day? Why, are they so *excessivel 
cli ad” to hear something, or so ‘extreme ly sorry” on the other hand! 
They experience neither pleasure nor regret, we know, as the words ex- 
pressive of these sensations pass their lips. They are notoriously telling 
lies when they profess to be truly concerned, or positively delighted. 
But the ‘y are ie upon a philanthropic, a sympathe tic prine iple. They 
ry nd no deception; no self-interest prompts them ; the 'y are vicious out 

"kindness and delicacy. Can the spirit: of self sacrifice be carried 
farthe +, than in thus surrendering truth for the sake of ple asing an 
every-day ac qui aintance who agrees to dispense with sincerity ! 

W hen it is urge “l, as it constantly is, that these courte sies, because 
hollow, are wor thle ‘ss—that the expression of “ deep regret” or “ extreme 
ple asure’ is but a mocke Ty without the feeling—the answer is, that the 
philanthropy is deep in proportion to the insincerity. Where there is no 
real love, the words of affection are indeed an amiable and gratuitous 
kindness. No thanks to friendship for being friendly ; but is it nothing 
that a mere acquaintance should be ready at any time to tell a lie upon 
our account 7 

Not a word could be advanced in be his lf of this order of lies, if they 
were ever likely to be believed. But against this calamity people g cuard 
themselves in the most se rupulous manner by tones and ‘looks quite at 
variance with the words. Nay, to convince their hearers that they are 
merely lying, they declare that. ‘they shall be only foo happy,” and at 
the same time that * they are quite ‘too distressed.” They vow with a 
brazen countenance that they are “absolutely ashamed,” and protest 
with great energy that they “thought they should have died” on some 
oceasion when death was the last thing they. were thinking of. 

How much greater still is the kindness when the offer of sy mpathy is 
made to exte ad through us to remote antiquity! A great talker, 
proud of his family, was describing the other night the exploits of his 
tamous proge nitors, until he eame to one who in Henry the Seventh’s time 
had the mistortune to break his lee—an accident whic h drew from a lndy- 
listener the tender remark, that ‘she was extremely sorry to hear it.’ 

In fact, any thing or any body will serve for a peg on w hich to hang 
a profession of sympathy—so necessary is the show of it felt to be, 
where the substance is not. It was not long after the death of Weber, 
that a little group of admirers of that amiable man of genius, were de- 
ploring his early and sudden loss, in a foreign land and in the hour of 
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his triumph ;—and the name of Weber, Weber, was repeated sorrow- 
fully by several voices ; until the lady, shen quests we were, drew near, 
and observing the me Hlancholy tone ‘of the conversation, caught as she 
supposed the name which was the subject of our sad discourse. ‘Then, 
deeming that a polite regard for our feelings required her to fill up the 
pause which ensued, she sighed mournfully, and in a plaintive voice, 
uttered the following words : 

* Poor Cibber ! poor Colley Cibber ! Well, I'm sorry he's dead I” 

To be sorry for Cibber! Who could possibly have expected to live 
long enough in this world, to hear any mourner it contaims, ob ligingly 
lamenting with sighs the loss of Colley Cibber! 

Cobbett, remarking upon the “regret” with which the press very 
naturally announces the demise of emiment persons, declared his convie- 
tion. that if the devil were to die, some newspapers would notice the 
event “with deep regret.” Sull we could never have anticipated a sigh 
for the untimely tate ot Cibber! 

There is no lie that people will not tell to express a becoming sympa- 
thy on their own parts, aud to excite it in others. When a young per- 
son is drowned in the river or crushed on the railway, how does it always 
happen that he was * going to be married on the following Sunday,” or 
that he was “only married the Sunday previous.” Few persons have 
the slightest interest in the relation ef such tables; but all have the 
deepest interest in the progress of sympathy, and the sadder they make 
the story, the more sure ly they elicit the symptoms. 

The most moral persons im society will hie egregiously from a mere 
habit of civility, to agree with you when agreement is not want- 
ing. Some lie without any motive—their untruths are mere matters of 
course. What could have been the direct promp ‘ter in the case of that 
serious and solemn dame, who only yesterday, seeimg somebody re ‘ading 
(the ‘hook was Shakspeare, opened at a large engraving of Caliban, of 
which the dame had a glimpse), inquired what that was ? The reader, 
supposing she meant the volume, said * Shakspeare.”  “ Oh!” ejacu- 
lated the serious dame, and then added, * Ah! J thought it looked like 
ham / 

All that is not religion in that old dame is morality ; in her compo- 
sition nothing else mingles: yet it is certain she never thought so. Had 
she been told “ it’s my Thames-tunnel,” her remark would equally have 
been, * T thought it looked like it.” At the same time, perhaps, no 
uitluence ou earth could prevail upon her to utter a deliberate untruth. 

We may easily o reeive how very trifling and insignificant in number 
are the lies annually told for purposes of wilful deception—in trade, im 
politics, and in social intercourse—with the view of filling pockets or 
gratifying base passions—in self-defence and in defaming enemies—from 
vanity, from knavery, from malice ;—when we contrast their amount 
with the enormous multitude daily uttered in courtesy and in sym- 
pathy ;— and then again proceed to estimate the myriads which have 
their birth in good fellowship, in gaiety of heart, and a desire to keep the 
world alive and me rry. 

Of this latter class, one all-sufficing example offers itself in the prac- 
tice of Dick Whisk. Dick indeed was a class in himself. He differed 
from other liars, not so much in the length of his bow, as in never depart- 
ing trom the principle with which he set out—that of drawing it in- 
cessantly. He must have abandoned all idea of the truth before he 
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quitted the cradle. When he began to lisp he began to lie. His motto 
might have been borrowed from Mr. Fag—* Oh! I lied sir, I lied; I 
forget the particular lie, but they got no truth from me.” 

The water of truth’s well produced in his moral frame a terrible shud- 
der—his wa3 a sort of hydrophobia. He had an unconquerable repug- 
nance to facts—yet he might have related them with perfect safety, 
relying upon his astonishing power of translation. There was no mis- 
taking a statement falling from his lips for any thing but a hie. Nobody 
was ever known to imsult him with the supposition that he was telling 
the truth; and, talking continually, he passed through life unsullied by 
the breath of suspicion, It was his proud boast that no man ever 
believed a word he said—that he had not an enemy in the world. The 
character he had earned in early youth he never forfeited in maturer 
years ; for he found when he first went to school, that the verb “to 
lie” constitutes exactly three-fourths of the verb ‘‘ to Ave.” To he and 
die were almost all he had to do. A ie non jacet is upon his tomb. 
The iscription required the addition of a xo to mark the change that 
had fallen upon him, and distinguish death from lite. 

Dick’s lies were the perfection of lies. They were not tremendous 
thumpers, save when the occasion called for something in the enormous 
style, when he would fling you out a fine spanker off-hand, big enough 
to frighten Munchausen into a fit of truth, and make Pinto stare in his 
coffin. 

But generally he kept to the Every-day style ;—it was good level 
lying, save, as we have said, when a regular crammer was wanted. 
This was when he was provoked to a flight by some aggravated truth 
that could not otherwise be topped. And this brings us to an anec- 
dote. 

It was summer weather, and a swimming-feat was boasted of by a 
companion. Unluckily there was a witness present, who vouched for the 
authenticity of the story. Dick hated the maxim of magna est veritas, 
and never would allow an authentic anecdote to prevail. Ile was born 
prior to the date of the new school, and knew fiction to be stranger than 
truth. When a lover of accuracy plunged into the Serpentine, he took 
an imaginative leap into the German Ocean—if duly provoked, as he 
happened to be on this occasion. So he began. 

* Very good—at least not so bad.” (Dick begrudged the least scrap 
of praise to an authenticated fact.) ‘ Not so very bad it must be ad- 
initted. You remind me of an odd incident that dates as far back as 
the time when, according to the old almanack, ‘ George ILL. was king.’ 
I was living by the sea-coast then, and went down to the beach to bathe. 
Not a soul was in sight—nothing visible but land, water, and sky. I 
was accustomed to go about half a mile out, but the sea was delicious, I 
was in good spirits, and on I went, buoyant as an ocean bird. Now and 
then, I checked my course, to sport about a bit, and dally with the 
wanton waves until I could almost fancy myself a sort of thinking fish. 
Then I struck out again, heedless of the distance from the beach, until 
it occurred to me it might be time to turn back. Just then, as | was 
about to set my face towards the shore—what do you think happened ¢” 

—*‘ The blue sky looked suddenly gray, the sparkles upon the water 
were extinguished, and I heard a noise behind me. It startled me, and 
instead of turning to the beach, I struck out. With every movement of 
my limbs I breasted the billows, and went rapidly forward ; but still I 
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heard the same noise —following me. Again I struck out, and another 
inile was accomplished without producing a symptom of fatigue—but the 
noise was still audible, and the object that occasioned it could not be 
very distant. I thought it rather strange, but struck out once more— 
and now the noise seemed nearer. It was a puffing, splashing sound— 
evidently produced by the effort of something pursuing: me, A grampus 
or two fighting could never make that queer Hose. 

“A feeling of wonder now seized me, soon succeeded by a feeling of 
alarm. Bolde rswimming still was necessary, and exerting all my strength 
I dashed through another mile or so of water at a few strokes—for I was 
really terrified. Still onward and onward, close to me, rushed the 
splashing Mystery~-it seemed almost at my heels. [heard it breathing 
deeply, then blowing like the four winds at once, then dashing aside the 
waters, with the ease and rapidity of a tiger breaking through ‘the jungle. 
It could be nothing less than a shark. [almost felt him nibbling at my 
lower extremities, and joyfully would [T have given one leg to save 4 
life. Suieming could alone save that, and once more I struck out wit 
superhuman energy. 

* By this time 1 was some miles from the beaeh—I seemed earried away 
into the great deep, and the green waves looked considerably bluer. I 
was “alone on the wide, wide sea”—no, not alone, for my ‘dread pur- 
suer, whatever it might be, was by this time a still closer companion, 
pufhing, tumbling, and splashing continually, as though there were an 
insurrection among the porpoises. You think it was a steamer, but it 
wasn't. Steamers were rather scarce in those days, and I had hardly 
heard of them. 1 once or twice fancied it might be a seventy-four 
giving me chase, or old Neptune out upon a lark. ; 

“No, it was something living ; not one shark certainly, nor a half- 
dozen. It seemed at last nothing short of a young whale. Snorting 
and blowing and splashing up the foaming water incessantly, it advanced 
in my wake, It was as close to: me, as an unpleasant postscript is to @ 
letter. 

* All was over with me; the fear, as I struck out my extremities 
behind, that I should never be able to draw them back again, deprived 
me of the due command of my limbs, and I eould swim no further. 1 
resolved to be seized head foremost. Accordingly with one desperate 
plunge downwards, one toppling movement in the water, I turned and 
taced the Sea-Mystery, prepared to meet any monster of the deep that 
a hornble destiny might set against me. And now, right before me, as 
close as 1 am to you at this moment, 1 beheld—what de you think ?’ 

{And here Dick paused, for up to this moment he had not the 
slightest idea of the form in which his climax was to come, never pre- 
meditating a catastrophe. | 

“Jtiw + ar. al /—as I'm a wicked sinner !” 

. . * « * 

Poor Dick Whisk! This was one of his holiday lies. lis Every- 
day Lying would fill libraries. His peculiar glory consisted in the wish 
never to be believed. ‘The man who “lies like truth,” forgets that he 
must necessarily tell truth like lies ; now Dick’s fictions were not so dan- 
gerous, but to himself they had the same result. Had he solemnly 
asserted that Cwsar invaded Britain, or that Wellington won at 
Waterloo, nobody would have believed him. 
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LITERATURE. 
SHAKSPEARE,§* 
BY THE EDITOR, 


Surrosine the title of a recent work to have been advertised, some 
forty years ago, and to have excited our literary curiosity, we should 
certainly have guessed that *t the Glory and the Shame of England” 
had reference to Shakspeare and bis Critics, 

For two centuries the Great Dramatist had been placed by universal 
suffrage at the head of our national Literature—his name had become 
a household word—his phrases as familiar as proverbs, and his Plays 
were the staple of the stage,—he was emphatically the Glory of our 

country ; and yet to the shame of our literati, a well-edited allies of 
his works was still to seek, The task required, it ts true, an unusual 
comb:nation of natural endowments and acquirements—good taste— 
good feclug—a good car—a good deal of reading—a good memory, 
and be it said, a good moral nature. Strongheaded, well-tuned, and 
mellifluous editors could not, therefore, be expected in droves like 
buffaloes, i flocks like larks, or in swarms like bees ;—but as little rea 
son was there to anticipate the extraordinary bad taste, bad fodiens 
bad ear, bad faith, and even bad language, that were brought to the 
work by the Critics and Commentators. ‘ The composition of Shak- 
Speare,”’ says one of his Editors, ‘ is a forest in which oaks extend their 
branches, and pines tower in the air; interspersed sometimes with weeds 
and bramble ‘s, and sometimes giving shelter to miyrtles and to roses,” 
—The more shame of the Doctor aud his predecessors to have treated 
such a pleasure-ground like a piece of waste land with the notification 
of RUBBISH SHOT HERE—the more sin to have pitched among 
the myrtles and roses the empty oystershells of ¢ ommonplace, the mere 
mud and road-drift of criticism, the broken crockery of controversy, 
and the old pots and kettles of personal abuse ! 

Strange to say, the worst of the Editors were not the dunces. Poor 
Theobald was often right; whilst Warbuiton went perversely, inge- 
niously, and elaborate ly, wrong. Pope was a Poet and a scholar—yet 
so little understood his voc ation, that he contemptuously described what 
ought to have been a‘ labour of love,” as ‘the dull duty of an Editor.” 
The Colossus of Literature was certainly no Ignoramus, but his con- 
nexion with the * Undying One” was unfortunate for both parties. 
Not that he was sparing in expressions of admiration; but it was evi- 
dently of that vulgar kind which regarded the Plays of Shakspeare as 
very creditable from an Actor, but ‘wonderful from a Poacher and a 
Linkboy ! He allowed the Author to be an original genius; nay, that 
going even beyond Columbus he had ‘exhausted worlds, and then 
imagined new’’—but what are we to think of the sincerity of these pa- 
negyrics, when the extraordinary conclusion of the Critic is that ‘* per- 
haps not one of the plays, if it had been exhibited as the work of a 
contemporary writer’—that is to say, in the time of the Rambler— 

‘would have been heard to the conclusion !” 


. Shakwpeare. The Library Edition. Edited by C. Knight. 
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A severe reflection, if well-founded, not on the Dramatist but on the 
playgoers. The facts, however, lead to quite an opposite inference. 
A French critic, coeval with Johnson, asserted, intending a sarcasm on 
the Author of Hamlet, that he was the idol of English playgoers, down 
to the London chairmen, sailors, hackney-coachmen, butchers, and 
clerks, so Pp issionate ly ad of dramatic entertainments—in other words 
that there were better though raggeder judges in the pit and gallery than 
in the stave-box which contained the full-dressed author of Trene. 
It is but reasonable, then, to suppose, that what had been so univer- 
sally popular, and had survived for two centuries, contained some 
hardy principle of vitality that would have prevented its being stili-born 
at any epoch of ge station. Be it remembered, besides, that any piece 
is a new one to the man who sees or reads it for the first time: and we 
should like to be shown, for a shilling, the playvgoer who ever felt dis- 
posed to damn a Tragedy or Comedy of Shakspeare’ s under such cir- 
cumstances. For our own pa ts wec ny ! for the chance of hissing 
such new plays as were broucht out at the Globe at Bankside! QO! 
a thousand times O! for the opportunity of catealling such dramas as 
were submitted on their first nights to the lieges of Queen Bess and 
King James ! 

The truth is, Doctor Johnson was particularly ill-qualified for the 
office of Editor to Shakspeare, and he ts here selected because an inven- 
tory of his defects would include most of the faults of his prede cessors, 
As the first and worst of be imperf fections, he wanted a due reverence 
and regard for his author ; and was sadly deficient in the humility with 
which any mortal and fallible eritic should have approached a work 
that Time, the sternest and surest of all censors, had so deliberately 
recommended to Posterity. Witness the arrogant summary appe nded 
to each Play, wherein the Dramatist is called forward at the fall of the 
curtain, after our modern fashion, not however to be overwhelmed with 
bouquets, but to receive a wreath from one hand, and a cabbage-stalk 
from the other! 

The praise and blame are, indeed, so evenly balanced, as to prove 
that the Critic wanted that essential requisite, a congenial spirit. 
But * Surly Sam” had little in common with ‘* Gentle Willy.” Large 
of heart and liberal of hand, his mind, nevertheless, was narrowed by 
party views and sectarian prepossessions which rendered him incapable of 
sympathizing with a writer, who, if ever such mortal lived, was a Man 
without a Prejudice! He could not comprehend or value the catholic 
toleration, the Socialism (a good word sadly abused) which is the 
essential characteristic of Shakspeare—as distinctive of the individual 
as the totem of the American Indian. The soul of croodness, the love of 
virtue, the pure-mindedness, so omnipresent in his author, the Doctor 
was better fitted to appreciate, yet even these, for want of a declared 
ethical purpose, and a didactic formula, the great Moralist has under- 
valued. 

As little could he detect or relish the excellence of the Shaksperian 
language, or the singular beauty of the versification. The creat 
Lexicographer indeed tells that his author deserves to be studied as 
one of the original masters of our language ; but assuredly he means 
one of those bad masters who ill-use their dependants,—for he tells us 
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afterwards that Shakspeare had corrupted our tongue by every mode of 
depravation. But on this point the parties were far as the poles 
asunder—and time has decided against the LL.D. The Jobnsonian 
diction was one of those inventions which it is quite unnecessary to 
secure by a patent: it was adapted exclusively to his own mode of 
thought, his own pen, and his own mouth; it was born of him and 
died with him; whereas the style of Shakspeare, while that of his con- 
temporaries is crabbed and obsolete, ts still fresh and flexible. The lan- 
guage of genius and the genius of language happily embraced, and 
the issue is an idiom that is and shall be living English to the end of 
time. 

The versification of Shakspeare is unique. Like Milton, he has a 
blank verse exclusively his own—and as excellently adapted to its 
purpose. The Epic Bard has painted Man before the Fall, the Dra- 
matic Poet has described whatever he has been ever since—in metrical 
harmonies as distinct as the condition of humanity in and out of Para- 
dise. Thus the solemn and sustained tone of Milton seems to retain 
the pitch and cadences of the time when Adam discoursed with his 
Maker and the Angels; whilstthe fluent rhythm of Shakspeare ac- 
cords with the diversified passions and variegated course of human 
life. The Miltonic music has tones like modulated thunder,— 
sounds as from some antediluvian instrument, fabricated in those 
ages when earth pastured the mammoth, the megatherium, and other 
brute monsters that have perhaps degenerated into the rhinoceros, the 
elephant, and the hippopotamus ; Shakspeare’s organ is a panharmo- 
nicon or full band—with a vor humana pipe,—as in the famous organ 
at Haarlem,—particularly fine. Yet it was this wonderful instrument 
that Steevens undertook offhand to set to rights, just as a journeyman 
from Broadwood’s would propose to rectify an old harpsichord, a very 
tolerable machine for its age, but wofully out of tune! But our 
Apollo found more than one Midas. — Pope, even, an adept in the es- 
tablished peals and changes of metre and rhyme-ringing, had not ear 
enough to appreciate the Shakspearian versification ; and Johnson 
chiefly praised it for its smoothness—a commonplace merit to be found 
in most copies of verses, and in all paintings on teaboards. 

Thus was the Glory of England edited and criticised—illustrated by 
notes as transparent as barricadoes, and illuminated by lamps as lus- 
trous as ebony :-—his grammar tested by that of Lindley Murray, his 
orthography by Entick’s, his refinement by Chesterfield’s, his learning 
by Doctor Busby’s, his metre by the finger-ends of Steevens, his morals 
by the fable-ends of Gay, and his dramatic skill by that of the Author 
of “Cato.” Any thing more? Yes—he was purified by Bowdler, 
and whitewashed in effigy by Malone. Nothing but the Shakspearian 
stamina, a tenacious vitality like that of the Grisly Bear, with the same 
animal's capacity of carrying off an unknown quantity of lead, could 
have survived such treatment ! 

Fortunately for the national credit, a new school of criticism arose 
with Coleridge and Charles Lamb, each endowed with an intense love 
of the beautiful, a keen sense of the ludicrous, a fine ear, and above 
all, a veneration towards the great Dramatist, as if he had been a 
departed Prophet, and a loving pride in him, as though he were a living 
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relation. So should Englishmen feel towards Shakspeare.* Hazlitt, 
Wordsworth, De Quincey—(vide his admirable essay on the knoc ‘king 
at the gate in ‘* Macbeth”), and others, followed in the same path, no 
tinkers of the text, making more holes than they mended,—no metre- 
mongers prete nding to give ‘a decent flow to the obstructed versitica- 
tion, "—no macadamisers professing to ninnyhammer the “ rugged 
pavement” into a sm iooth one, but devout expositors earnestly see ‘king 
to interpret the oracles of a superior intelligence—faithful ministers 
striving conscientiously, lochs oly, and humbly, to expound the English- 
man’s lay Bible. 

Coleridge (for whom in lieu of the Germans, we must claim of Mr. 
Knight the merit of leading the way in teaching us to understand our 
own great poet) was the first to enc ounter and overthrow the pragmatic 
notion that Shakspeare was a sort of Orson, a powerful savage,} or, 
according to the favourite mode of cg get a pure ‘* Child of Na- 
ture.” If he resembled a child at all, it was that gigantic infant in 
Rabelais, who, by sheer original vigour, ‘ean d by instinet, found the 
use of his le gs, and taki Ing up his ¢ radie on his back, ‘is li ke the shell 
ofa tortoise,” give incontestable proof, to the great offence of the in- 
ventors of leading-strings and go-carts, that he was able to go alone. 
But the phrase involves besides an egregious error in the implied op- 
position of Nature to Art, as if they were antagonistic, instead of 
being as vitally connected as the Siamese Twins. Pope was much 
nearer the mark when he wrote 

All Nature is but Art unknown to thee. 


Whilst the ensuing line, 


All chance, direction which thou canst not see, 


applies pointedly to the Critic who detects in the highest works of 
Genius neither skill nor cunning, rule nor method. But 






Nous avons changé tout cela. 


The great Poet is no longer supposed to have extemporised a series 


————— 





* We do not here torget our obligations to Schlegel, Tiewk. and the Germans, our 
very dear friends, as we have proved by constantly bantering them ; a proof of latent 
affection that such acute metaphysicane ought to have detected, Ulneci, however, 
overlooked it between Benedict and Beatrice, when he said that ‘‘ after carrying on & 
Campaign ot words without real enmity, the vy were entrapped into a marnage without 
real love.”’ In reality, these skirmishes of wit are delicious to the parties, from the 
very assurance, understood on both sides, that with all the show of hostility, there is 
no more actual war than in the mancuvres of a sham figbt. There is no more 
real malice in such encounters than in the coarser railleries of our carmer, cab- 
men, bargemen, and watermen (a relic of the ancient flyghtings), made up of oaths, 

abuse, nicknames, threats, and defiance, but ending on both sides in a lavgh. Thus 
Lamb apologetically describes ali the bad comparisons he has been applying to To- 
bacco as 

** Trony all, and feign'’d abuse, 
Such as perplex'd lover's use.” 


Such, in fact, as Beatrice employs in the play, where her very first words are an in- 
guiry if Sagnior Mont unto be returned from the wars, and being assure of his safety, 
she immediately ‘* borrows language of dislike” to conceal the interest she feels in 
him, On this point, and the character of the lady, sh: arp, sweet, and spirited, as es- 
sence of punch, we agree with Mr. Kauight. 
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of random melodies, like the /Eolian harp—the rreat Dramatist to 
have only presented a felicitous series of images . like the kaleidoscope, 
some of the combinations casu: ally b autiful, and the rest comm: mplace 
or grotesque. The energy of Genius is admitted to be controlled and 
guided by a Nous analogous to the moral Conscience —an internal 
censorship not acting capriciously, but in accordance with certain in- 
nate principles, compared with which the Dogmas of Aristotle are 
still in their puppyhood. — In short, we now recognise in Shakspeare 
a composite Gentus, an exquisite Poet , a powerful Dramatist, a pro- 
found moral Philosopher, a first-rate Naturalist,* and a consummate 
artist. 

In this new college of criticism Mr. Knight has wisely and worthily 
enrolled himself; and accordingly exhibits a large share of what La 
Harpe called *‘Tobstination des Angl: ais sur le sentiment qu'ils ont de 
Shakspeare.” This spirit is visible in his own observations, and in his 
extracts from the later English and German commentators. But the 
first duty of an editor is to settle the text of his author; and we fully 
concur with Mr. Kuight in the authority he attaches to the Folio of 
1623, and the faith he pl: ices in the professions of Heminge and Con- 
dell. There is a great air of sincerity in their affection: ite mention of 
Shakspeare, a serious tone as of truth in their anxiety for the perfection 
of the work, and of candour and modesty in their account of the clear, 
unblotted state of the MSS. (to which by implication they referred), 
and consequently the comparative | shtness of their own labours. 
Eighteen of the plays, indeed, appear for the first time in their collec- 
tion; and of four others they seem to have had the only authentic 
copies. Add that the folio was not put forth like a catchpenny publi- 
cation immediately on the death of the author, but seven years after 
his decease, and the disclaimer of personal fame or self- - profit, as the 
object of the editors, becomes plausible and probable. The com- 
mendatory verses of Digges plainly ascribe tojthe “ pious fellows” 
a worthier design; and Ben Jonson distine tly recognises the literary 
executorship of Heminge and Condell, and the true legacy, by the 
very title of his lines, ‘To the Memory of my Beloved, the Author, 
Mr. William nner and what he hath left us.” 

The previous quartos were of conrse well known to Heminge and 
Condell, who from their intimate connexion with Shakspeare and the 
theatre, would be able to distinguish which were printed from the ge- 


ee ee ~ ww oe —— —<—< _ —~ ~ - - — -~ 


* It has always surprised us that Walton, who was of age when Shakspeare expired 
in the blaze of bis famine, has made no allusion in bis “ Angler’ to one who was as 
devoted a lover of Nature as himself. There were lines «pun by the Dramatist that 
ought to have caught the Fisherman—sentences which ought to have been takhen—pas- 
sages which ought to have been gorged—but Izaak delighted rather in orthodox 
divines, like Dr. Donne—to whom, by the way, Ben Jonson addressed some verses 
quite as probably glanced at Shakspeare, as some that have been charged with the 
same air, The sarcasm, like Voltaire’s, ascribes a vast but vulgar popularity. 


“* Who shall doubt, Donne, if I a poet be 
When I dare send Hee epigrams to thee? 
. « * 
My title’ 4 sealed. Those that for claps do write 
Let puny’s, porter’s, player's praise delight, 
And, ull they burst, their backs like asses load, 
A man should seek great glory and not broad.” 


Oct.—voL. LXVI. NO. CCLNI, 
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nuine, or from * stolen and surreptitious copies, It follows that for 
the teat in ceneral, the tolio of 1625 must be the best, and in many 
istances, th oulv authoritv.—vyet not allow ther Supe rseding the 
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Ihe stolen and surreptitious copies” it Is now ditheult to deter- 





mine, Inmasmueh as a stolen one would not necessarily be incorrect. 
in this class we should certainly maclude all sue h Plavs as ays 
ed “maimed and deformed” when compared with those in the 
o.—for instanee, the unmetrical Lear; and perhs ups, though cor- 
rect, the Othe | as suspiciously atticipating that of 1623, Indeed, 
its publisher, | W alkley, appears to have brought out an unauthorized 
edition of the * King and no Kine” of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
The singular rarity of publication after 1600, compared with the 
four preceding years, is very remarkable. Perhaps the troublous times 
ind the important public topics in the commencement of the reign of 
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mes |... were unfavourable to literature,—or the Drama had come 
under new regulations, and there was greater dithculty in obtaining an 
primatur; for the productions of Beaumont and Fletcher seem to 
we been subject to the same intiuenee, some of the earliest and most 
opular of their plays not having been printed ull 1619, a rather no- 
bOIe VE ar.” when the press appears to have resumed its ac tivity, But 
atever the obstacle that kept so many of the Plays of Shakspeare 
so long atime in MS., the more reason we have to be grateful for 
the Collection by Heminge and Condell, without which some of his 
finest works would probably have been lost or destroyed in those evil 
ays when the stage and its c¢ mpanies were put down by a fresh set of 
perlormers, who acted the hypocrite and played the de vil. 
Phe Library Shakspeare, as far as published, is chiefly occupied by 
the Comedies, some ot which, with the notes, and introductory and 
upplementary notices, we have gone through with great pleasure and 
satistaction, For imstance, ** The Tempest.” Mr. Knight very pro- 
perly reyects the theory that the Island of Prospero was Lampedusa, 
or indeed any real Island at all. The Poet had imagination and fancy 
cnough to have invented an Archipelago. We should as soon have 
dreamt of identifving the {lying Laputa with the Island of Ascension. 
But if we must be literal and eee a} phic al, there was an ilend which 
Sinbad landed on, ** very like a wh oe -*’ and the one where Trinculo 
swam ashore, be lounge d probably to sas same wroupe. 
In the same literal spirit Malone and Chalmers contended for the 
‘* still vexed Bermoothes”’ as the locality; but a sea, violent by habit 
and repute, was not essential. The Tempest raised by Prospero’s so 
potent art, he could have excited in Buttermere. It was a storm as 
Srain-begotten as that wherein a company of Drunkards, by way of 
ichtening the ship, began to heave the chairs and tables out of the 
tavern windows. It was founded, however, according to Chalmers, on 
a real tempest in England ia LoOl2. 
“surely,” as Mr. Knight says, ** this is all admirable fooling ; 
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* The Maid’s Tragedy in 1019, King and no King, 1619; Philaster, 1620 ; 
rry and Theodoret, 1021; then Sbakspeare’s Lear in 1622; and the Folio Collec- 
tion in 1OY3S, 
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when a document, recently discovered by Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
proves that the Play was pe rformed in Novembe 'r, IGLL.  =But conjee- 
ture is free to all; and for our share, we vuess that Ariel was derived 
prophetically trom the Invisible Girl, and Caliban trom Peter the Wild 
Boy, or the C himpanzee, 

With far better reason might a retrospe ‘ctive ferret attempt to hunt 
out the identical Ship and the voyage that supplied the Dramatist with 
his knowledge of the sea-terms, and the proper mancauvres in a storm, 
He had certainly sailed on salt-water, perhaps on his way to Italy, 
which Mr. Browne insists that he must have visited. Let the reader 
turn to the opening scene of the “ Sea Voyage,” by Fletcher, and ob- 
serve what a lubberly piece of work it 1s to the true Tempest and ship- 
board, where every sentence works its passage, Raleigh,* indeed, 
might have helped the author to the teehnmicals of seamanship, but 
Neptune himself must have supplied that inmitable ** Boson’ of a 
breed still as extant as the sea-dog, and as characteristically marked 
as with a blue-anchor in gunpowder. The best of our Naval Novelists 
never produced such a“ pitched plece of reason, caulked and tackled,” 
within the same compass. His ** what, must our mouths be cold ?”’ 
has the ve ry twang of tron nerves braced taut by the salt sea-breeze ! 
Stephano’s song—imore pitehy than any of Dibdin’s—was omposed in 
the fore-peak.+ 

The original text in the “Tempest” in the Folio of 1625, is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Knight to be unusually correct; and judging from bis 
restorations, the Editors from Rowe to Johuson had ¢ ertainly i improved 
it for the worse. With equal judgment a stand is made agatnst some 
more modern emendations, and particularly the substitution of a line- 
tree for the clothes-line, on which the gown and jerkin, so coveted by 
Stephano and ‘Trinculo, have hitherto been suspended. The stage 
practice, perhaps traditional, has always used a cord—and the elitter- 
ing apparel being intended for a bait, we give our vote as fishermen, 
for a dine instead of a treeto it. We believe, even with Mr. Knight, 
that a hair-line might be intended; but we are less confident about a 
hint which the speculative spirit has just suggested, namely, that the 
line-trees were so called from being generally planted in lines, as in the 
famous Linden-street at Berlin. 

The present Editor of Shi ikspeare seems, indeed, to be laudably 
averse to unnecessary alterations. Thus, in spite of its questionable 
meaning, he retains in Prospero’s narrative, 

A rotten carcase of a bult,t 
instead of the modern reading of a ** boat,” and in Iris’s invocation, 
The pioned and twilled banks, 


— ————— 





* To hazard what Sir IT. Browne calls a wide solution, “ the remainder biscuit after 
a voyage” that was found so dry by Sbakspeare, was perhaps brought from America to 
the Mermaid Tavern by Sir Walter. 
t The sweet snatch of song improvised by Ariel— 
“ Full fathom tive”’— 
is exquisitely toned to the circumstance of the case, Its announcement Is knowingly 
false ; the inspiration of melancholy feeling is wanting; and bence the melody is 
more airy, and the images are more fanciful, than would befit a dirge in earnest for 
a true death. ” 
¢ Perhaps hull—the printer mistaking h for b, and the writer inadvertently crossing 
the double J, 
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which have so puzzled the Commentators. With less reason in the 
address of Ferdinand to Miranda, he has adopted a word from the fourth 
Kolo in teu of that in the tirst—-"* maid” for **made.”” The Prince 
exclaims, 
Most sure, a Goddess ! 

but ancn, in doubt of her divinity for want of the celestial attributes, 
desires to know how he shall bear himself, as an admirer or a wor- 
shipper, and therefore asks it she be made (of earth) orno? We also 
ereathy prelel the ormrimal phrase to the ** bod” brains in page 207, 
The elision of the relative pronoun is Shakspearian—the cooked article 
is Kichinerish, With these exceptions we coineide with Mr. Knight, 
and especially in repudiating the notion that the Tempest ts identical 
with the ** Love's Labour Won,” mentioned by Meres. The passion 
of Ferdimand and Miranda is on neither side laborious. On the con- 
trary, it allustrates that favourite dream of the young and romantic, 
love at first sight, and which, when the smite is mutual, ts certainly 
one of the most light genteel businesses that a gentleman or lady can 
engage in, 

In Love’s Labour Lost, on the other hand, the majority of the cha- 
racters are laborious weer and are all losers. The very pedants 
toil at the composition of a Masque and get nothing but mockery for 
their pains. Everv ove * is been roliing a stone, big or little, uphill, 
and it has rolled down again, as if what the Germans eall the funda- 
mental idea of the play had been derived from the fable of Sisyphus. 

Having touched on this Comedy we will just notice a question dis- 
cussed in Mr. Knight's Introduction—the connexion of Armado and the 

Schoolmaster with Lvly and his ** Euphues.”” The name of Holo- 
fernes was doubtless derived. as well as a hint of his character, from 
his namesake the pedantic Latinist, who was selected tor tutor to Gar- 

rantua, because, as Grangousier remembered, Aristotle was tntrusted 
a the same othee to Alexander: an exquisite satire, by the way, on 
parents in general, who, while they acknowledge the vital importance 
of education for their children, are singularly negligent in the choice 
of schools and preceptors. Now, Rabelais revelled. in jargons, and 
that of the Limousin, who atleeted to speak in learned phrase, 1s 
nearly akin to the discourse of Armado and Holofernes , and very like 
the stvle of Andrew Borde’s * Breviary of Health,’ ’ publishe din 1547. 
To this answers Pantacruel, ** L understand thee very well: when all 
comes to all thou arta Limousin, and thou wilt here by thy afkected 
speech counterfeitthe Parisians.” It appears then that a strange fan- 
tastic phraseology was in vogue, not only in England but in France, 
long betore the production of ** Euphues,” or the * Anatomy of Wit.” 
In fact, when Ben Jon son, in his * Cynthia's Revels, ” wrote, 7 You 
know IT cail Madam Philauthia my Honour, and she will call me her 
Ambition,” it was the very jargon of the Island of Ennasin, where Pan- 
tagruel overheard a native, who ** called his she-relation my Crum, and 
she called him my Crust.” : 

Rabelais ts again alluded to in ** As You Like It,"—that delicious 
sylvan Comedy which we never read but our heart seems sprouting 
out tres: Midsummer shoots. There are other coincidences with 
Love's Labour Lost, which make us believe that these two open- -air 
plays were composed about the same period, and in the Spring of 
Shakspeare’s authorship. 
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Fain would we here wander with Mr. Knight into the Forest of 
Arden, and discuss the folly of the ** two fools” (according to Ulrici), 
Jaques and Touchstone: nay, generally the Clowns, and Fools, and 
Wags* of Shakspeare, their puns, ‘* the conceits, the miserable con- 
ceits,” and the ‘clumsy joking.” But we must not bestow any more 
of our tediousness on our readers. Perhaps we may hereafter return 
to the work, and gossip a little on these levities. In the mean time we 
heartily commend the Library Shakspeare to all Libraries, circulating or 
fixed, inland or marine, family or bachelor, standard bookcase or 
hanging shelves, The text is substantially the same that was furnished 
by the literary executors of the immortal Dramatist; and the bottom 
of the page is not encumbered as heretotore with a substratum of rub- 
bish, the deposit of a critical Deluge, as lumimous as mud and as read- 
able as the London clay. Some of the fuot-notes of the present Editor 
might indeed be spared, as when he explains that ‘all wound with 
adders,”” means twisted round with thems; but he has withal contributed 
most unostentatiously, a great deal of valuable information and inge- 
nious speculation. These with judicious quotations, from the best 
English and German Commentators, make the Introductory and Sup- 
plementary Notices to each play, very pleasant and profitable reading ; 
whilst the woodcuts, introduced between the Acts, are curious, appro- 
priate, and interesting. In fine (without disparagement to Mr. Col- 
lier’s, which we have not seen), we consider the * Library Edition” to 
be the best ‘* Shakspeare”’ that has yet come before us : and a practical 
answer to a question somewhere asked in print, whether the Great 
Dramatist would have derived any benetit trom being Kuighted ! 


THE CZARINA. 


Ir cannot be said that ignorance of her manners, habits, and loca- 
lities, or that want of materials in her social and political record, has 
kept Russia from being turned to the account of the romance writer: 
for her history is one long romance, the stirring strangeness of which 
may defy invention to compete with it. But whatever may have been 
the causes of the unaccountable neglect of Russian history and manners 
us the matériel for fictitious narrative, the reading world is indebted 
to Mrs. Hofland for having overcome or repudiated them; since the 
result is a romance, full of an interest no less stirring than that of the 
historical records on which it is founded, and which interest is held to- 
gether and heightened by a vein of domestic and personal feeling, which 
history is for the most part compelled to pass by, but which, even when 
blended with fiction as in the present case, comes more home to the 
business and bosom of the reader, than those events on which the fate 
of millions depends. 

The scene and persons of this romance belong exclusively to the Court 
of the Empress Catherine the First, in 1726, which opens shortly after 
the death of Peter the Great, and when all the noble projects of that 


* We venture bere to offer a guess at a given-up riddle in “ Much Ado about No- 
thing.” 


“ And sorry wag, cry hem! when he should groan, 
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wonderful man, seemed advaneine rapidly towards their lezttinate 
ends, throuch the wisaom ener, ind virtue ot those two extraocrdimaryv 
individuals whom his cenius had, as it were, evoked from the chaos and 


, . 
mwnorance ana barh iPishh aronna | im, to assist i spreadima AUTO that 


helt and hye at of cCivi itmon, hich las word had called Into lite: we 
allude to Alexander Menzikoth, and the widowed impr ss Catherine 
Catherme the Furst the one, the greatest statesman and the greatest 


eeneral his country has ever knowns; and the other, the wisest and 


} 


kindest of female sovereigns, in suilerme herself to be tmplicity guided 
by such a minister: vet both of them evoked, with an almost snu- 
1 thuman foresight, from the verv dregs of the people. Menztkott 
having been a pastrveook’s appre: tice, who erted patés about the 
streets of Moscow: and Catherme, first a mental servant, and alter- 
wards a pauper dependent on the charity of ths very * pieman’ —as 
his \ristocra © enen ps vsedtoeail hin tothe day of his death ! Such 


are two of the personaves with Whol Mis. ar Hand Is bold enouch to 


--+ 


busv herself, erimmedrte hero and heroine being the tamous Theo- 


dore Doleourouk:, the vouthtal conqueror of Persia, and the ventle 
Mary Menzikoth, daughter of the prmee, whose ambition, noble as it 


‘o'erleaped itselio’ in weddine that dauehter to the halt-savage 


Was, 
idiot who inherited none of bis grandfathers qualities but the al 
Ones, 

It would be don reat injustice both to Mrs. Hofland and her 
readers, if we were to enter further ito the plot of her animated and 
Stirring romance. ltas evident thatitaus the result of great eare, pains, 
and ot no ordinary degree ot skill in the apphicat on of 
thes tothe | articular purpose sh has im view: and as that purpose 
faiis in verv happiiv with the pres tlent taste of the day in Treva dl to 

rose fiction, ber wo ok may tatuly reckon on a considerable Ssiiate ot 


popularitw: the rather that every one of its leading characters being 


t persons, and treated of as such, it will command the atten- 
tion of that large and increasing elass of readers who have outrrown 
the trivolittes of the ** fashionable” literature of the dav, and demand 


something i their place that has at least its roots in the realities of life. 

lt as ditheult to extract, without doing the writer injustice, froma 
work, the several parts of which have a necessary dependance on each 
other; bat the following may athord an idea of Mrs. Hotland’s stvle of 
composition, at the same time that it shows the relative position of two 


of the principal personages who tak ‘part in the story. 


1 3] oS rr} , C want , . ‘ , 
Neenziko . marr | Awoman of rank and ereat personal beauty, superior 
’ . .- . 
education, and excellent disposition ; andin their dwelling the sovereign spent 


its hay pPrest Dowrs, for he tound there notonuly the society ot superior minds, 
but that love and gratitude w ) every human being, bowever high his sta- 
tion, desires for his har piness. liere, too he met that trir: nd unpretending 
girl, who stepped trom the lowliest grade and the most perfect poverty to the 
throne of one whose dominions m itly circled the globe. Catherine, main- 
tained by charity y, and deprived by death of her parents and pro- 
tector, even in « vod ned ter own bread in servitude, and, in the house 
of a Lutheran minister of picty and benevolence named Gluck, gained so 
much instruction as te ) a Kind of nurservegoverness to his children, 


rt of writing bevond that of signing her 





Sanenbourgh, woere she lived, was besieged and taken on the day when, 
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although se arcely tifteen, she had married a young man who was slain in de- 
fending the ecitv. The wretehed girl was drawn by the soldierv out of anoven, 
into which she had tled for shelter; and nonin Bauer, struck by her 
vouth, beauty, and extreme dis tress, caused her »> be conve ve ‘do to his own 


qui arters; but, shortly afterwards, with a prude nee and generosity most ho- 
nourable to lus character, and which was worthy to stamp his mem ry as the 
Russian Scipio, he procured for her the triends ship of the Princess Menzikolf, 
then newly m: urried. With this exeellent Iady she lived as a companion forthe 
benevolence of the young is rarely stinted —and her singular misfortunes, her 
simplicity, youth, and love ‘liness, gave the widowed maid an interest in eve rv 
bosom. Here she was freeque ie seen by the Czar, who found that her swe ef 
and gentle voice could calm his anger, sooth his serrow, and excite his cheer- 
fulness. At this period he had been in love with a merchant's daughter, who, 
cousidering his views dishonourable, and fearing to awaken his resentment by 
her rejection, uniting the romance with the deeision of virtue, had clandes- 
tinely fled from home to the distant dwelling of her nurse, and having literally 
adopted the most perfect seclusion, was at this time believed, both by her 
friends and her lover to be dead. ‘The novelty and beauty of Catherine, in 
time, not only consoled the Czar for her loss, but awoke a more active flame, 
‘Two years, however, passed betore Peter the Great obtained lis own consent 
for his marriage with Catherine, during which time, unquestionably, she became 
the object of liis sincere esteem, not le: sthan his atlection. Never could any 


woman render exaltation more bencticial to others and amiable in’ herself than 


Catherine. She had a sound understanding and a tender heart-—she was 
never more hi ippy than when enric ‘hing and rew: oy ne the friends of her in- 
laneyv; but she care fully avotded en nployin: rthem in state affiirs, or in any 


way inte rfering with the politics of the country. sees of manners and 
simplic ity of mind were her most striking qualities ; but, yet, considering that 
her high station demanded dignity of deportment, she assumed it grace fully, 

and Peter himself frequently exulted in the splendour and propriety of her 

dress and the majesty of her carriage. 

It must be suppose ‘dd that the e “p ress was fondly attached to the Menzikoff 
family; and, as it was understood by all that the prince and the army he com- 
manded had placed her on the throne, notwithstanding the a andson of Peter 
was evidently the true heir, it may be supposed at this time she felt towards 
her prime minister not less gratitude than affection. ‘That the emperor had 
made a willin her favour was undoubted ; but, as the testament remained un- 
signed, room was given so sus specta change in the roval intention, on whieh it 
became the nobility and ministers to deliberate; but the eagerness and elo- 
quence of Menzikoff, the distress of the weeping and agitated widow, who ap- 
peare ‘dloath to accept the honours he offered her, and declared that her life 

should be devoted to the welfare of the young prince, the true heir—the me- 
mory of her benevolence, humility, and consistency, conspired to overcome 
the doubts, or awaken the hopes of those around ; and she became empress by 
acclamation. Menzikoff her most highly endowed subject, ber active mi- 
Hister, the protege of her illustrious husband, and the friend of her own help- 
less youth, combined, of course, all possible claims on her abiding friendship, 
and was in fact as necessary to er government as she could be to dis aggran- 
dizement. 




















THI WHISPZ=RING GALLERY. 


Time has not allowed us to visit and inspect the Fresco Paintings 
by Mr. Mills, in the Literary Institution at Gravesend. Besides, to 
be candid, the subjects as described in the Aentish Herald, are not 
attractive. We have heard from Mrs. Malaprop of ** Allegories on 
the banks of the Nile,” and are sorry that thev are come to the banks 
of the Thames. The proper place for such Abstractions is the Brigid 


Zone. 
The communication from India has come to hand. 


Anoxymovus. Some gentleman—ii he be a gentleman—has favoured 
us with a letter siaineead hisname., Will be now oblige us with his 
pame—if he have a name—without a letter ? 


¢.C.C. Authors are expected to retain copies of their brevities. 
The lone Peace would not suffice to return the short ones. 


* * * is advised to send his communication to some scientific Jour- 
nal, and to drop the first letter in ** Heditor.”” The word should 
begin with an E, except when, as Mr. Weller says, it is spelt ** with 
al We.’ 


L.’s paper shall be attended to when it arrives: but such slowness 
seems fearfully to imply its carriage per waggon. 

X. is declined for a reason he will’ probably divine. X ought to 
know Y. | 


N.B.—Refer to the Schedule. We have received several papers 
on the Income Tax, but thev were not pro perly “filled up.” Besides, 
the thing is settled, and nothing remains for us but to attend to the 
Marquis of Conyngham’s motto—Orer, fork over ! 


EPIGRAM., 


ON READING OF THE ADULTERATION (WITH GLASS) OF SNUFF. 


I satp to myself after reading the Times, 
As I restlessly toss‘d in my bed, 

‘Tis glass then destroys all my snuff-taking joys, 
And that makes this great pane in my head ! 


C. C. 
















